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FOREWORD TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 


This title of this book seems to have given trouble to some 
readers, particularly the professional philosophers. Apparently 
this title by itself, quite apart from the actual oontetjts of tl>c 
book, suggests that the author intends to recommend a strange 
philosophy of “Irrationalism'', whatever tliis last term may mean. 
Those who read as tlwy run are not often clear about their own 
accusations. 

Actually, the title is meant to be challenging and probUnnatIc. 
The reader may, If he wishes. Imagine it printed ivilh a question* 
mark at the end: Irrational Man? After all, when the classical 
definition of man as the homo rationale, tlte rational animal, lias 
prevailed for centuries, and prevailed without Iwing radi&illy 
<|iiest!oned and explored, there may be some |X)iut m a title that 
iiviy .shock some people to question wlielher that definition Is 
really the ultimate .ftatemenl about man, If reason is really 
human reason, we should exi^ect It to I>e problematic like es'ery* 
thing human. 

I should very bitterly regret, howcv*er. If in i)ro\ jdjng a chal¬ 
lenging title for this book I had in any way nicliiK'd the reader to 
inisu n derslan JI ng Tlie words "rational” and “Irral Innar have their 
meaning within a certain human context wliere we <juUe properly 
applaud people for tlie effort to lx* reasonable (which is uot always 
the same ns being purely rational) and usually, and often quite 
properly, condemn jwtiple for being irrational. But out of wlut 
roots does this human context grmv, and wluvf is tlic* S)jl tliat 
nourishes it? Here the neat dichotomy of ratioiul-irratiotial m 
longer tells as very mneh. It is hi thlsdeeix'rsiijl that the Exlslen* 
tiulist phllosopher.s Inu'e tri(>d In dig. 

WIt.I.IVXI nvHUKTT 

January 1900 
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I wish to *hftntr B4r. Andrew Chiappe and Miss 
Catherine Caiver (or reading the manuscript and 
maldiig many valuable suggestioQs for rts im¬ 
provement. 
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^THE PRESENT AGE” 


Part One 


THE ADVENT OF 
EXtSTENTlAHSM 


Chapter One 


T It s story is told (by Kierkegaard) of the absent-minded man so 
abstracted from his own life that he hardly knows he exists until, 
one fine morning, he wakes up to find himself dead It is a story 
that has a special point today, since this civilizetion of ours has at 
last got its hands on weapons with which it could easily bring upon 
itself the fate of Kierkegaard s hero: we could wake up tomorrow 
morning dead—and without ever having touched the roots of our 
Own existence. There is by this time widespread anxiety and even 
panic over the dangers of the atomic age; but the public soul* 
searching and stocktaking rarely, if ever> go to the heart of the 
matter. We do not ask ourselves what the ultimate ideas behind 
otir civilization are that have brought us into this danger; we do 
not search for the human face behind the bewildering array of 
instruments that man has forged; in a word, we do not dare to be 
philosophical. Uneasy as we are over the atomic age, on the 
crucial question of existence itself we choose to Kmaic as absent- 
minded as the man in Kierkegaard s story. One reason we do so 
lies in the curiously remote position to which modem society has 
relegated philosophy, and which philosophers themselves have 
been content to accept. 

If philosophers are really to deal with the problem of human 
existenoe-and no other professional group in society is likely to 
take over the job for them—they might very well begin by asking: 
How does philosophy itself exist at the present time? Or, m^ire 
concretely; How do philosophers exist in the modem world? 
Nothing very high-flown, metaphysical, or even abstract is in¬ 
tended by this question; end our preliminary answer to It is equally 
concrete and prosy. Philosophers today exist in the Academ)', as 
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lUM^bers of d«pajtin«dts of phiJos^by in imiv«r$it(«s, as profea- 
siooid teachen of a more or less (beoreticaJ subject ki>owi} as phi* 
losopby. This simple observation, baldly factual and almost stalls* 
tied, does not seem to take us very deeply into the abstruse 
problem of eusteocei but every effort at understanding must take 
off from our actual situation, lltt point at which we stand. 'Xnow 
thyselfl" is the coamand Socrates issued to philosophers at the 
beginning ((« very close to it) of all Western philosophy; and 
contemporary philosophers ought start on the journey of self- 
knowledge by coining to terms with the somewhat grubby and 
uninspiring fact of the social status of philosophy as a prof^on. 
It is in any case a fact with some interesting ambiguities. 

To profess, according (n dktiooary. is to cc^ess or declare 
openly, and thodbre publid^ consequently, to admowledge a 
calling before the world. So the word bears originally a religious 
connotution, as when we speak of a profession of faith. But in our 
present society, with its elabcrate subdividing of human functions, 
a profession is the spedahred social task—requiring erpertness and 
know'how—that one performs for pay: it is a living, one's liveli¬ 
hood. Professional people are lawyers, doctors, den&ts, engineeis 
—and also professors of philosophy. professiOQ of the philoso¬ 
pher ZD the modem world is to be a peofessor of philosophy; and 
the realm of Being whidi the philosopher inhabits as a living 
individual is no rncee recondite fhan a comer within the universxty. 

Not enough has been made of this acedsnic existence of 
phQosopher, though some contemporary Existatialists have di¬ 
rected searching comment upon it The price one pays for having 
a profession i$ a (Uformation prvfestioneUe, as the French put it— 
a pTofessional deformatioo. DoctoR and agineers t end to see 

thmgs from the viewpoint of their own spedaJty, and usually show 

a very marked blind spot to whatever falls outside this particular 
province. The more specialized a vision (he sharper its focus; but 
also the more nearly total the blind spot toward all things that be 
on the periphery of thk focus. As a human being, functioning 
professionally within the Academy, the can hardly be 

expected to escape his own professkmal deformation, cspedalJy 

since it has become a law of zDodmn society that man is assimilated 

more and more completely to his social function. And it is just 
here that a troublesome and profound ambiguity resides for the 
philosopher today. The professioa of philosophy did not always 
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have file nairow and spedaJiwd meaning it now has. In ancient 
Greece it had the veiy opposite: instead of a spedaJized theoreti¬ 
cal diidpJme philosophy there was a concrete way of life, a total 
vision of man and the cosmos in the light of which the indlviduars 
whole life was to be lived. These earliest philosophers among the 
Greeks were seers, poets, almost shamans-as well as the first 
thinkers. Mythological and intuitive elements permeate their 
thinking even where we see the first historical efforts toward con- 
ceptualization; they traffic with the old gods even while in the 
process of coining a new significance for them; and everywhere 
in the fragments of these pre-Socratic Greeks is the sign of a 
revelation greater than themselves which they are unveiling foi 
the rest of mankind Even in Plato, where the thought has already 
become more differentiated and speclali2ed and where the maio 
lines of philosophy as a theoretical disc4>Ime are being laid down, 
the moHoe of philosophy is very different from the cod pursuit 
of Che savant engaged in research. Philosophy is for Plato a 
passionate way of life; and the imperishable example of Socrates, 
who lived and died for the philosophic life, was the guiding line 
of Plato’s career for five decades after his master’s death. Philoso¬ 
phy is the soul's search for salvation, which means for Plato de¬ 
liverance from the suffering aod evils of the natural world. Even 
today the motive for an Oriental's taking up the study of philoso¬ 
phy is altogether different from that of a Western student: for the 
Oriental the only reason for bothering with philosophy is to find 
release or peace from the torments and perplexities of life. Philoso¬ 
phy can never quite divest itself of these aboriginal claims. They 
are part of the past, which is never lost, lurking under the veneer 
of even the most sophisticatedly rational of contemporary phiJ«o- 
phles; and even those philosophers who have altogether towom 
the great vision are called upon, particularly by the layman who 
may not be aware of the historical fate of specialization that has 
fallen upon philosophy, to give answers to the ^eat questions. 

The ancient claims of philosophy are somewhat emUrrassing to 
the contemporary philosopher, who has to justify his eristeoce 
within the sober community of professional savauts and sclenifsta. 
The modem university is ai much an expression of the specialisa¬ 
tion of the age as is the modem factory. Moreover, the pltilosopher 
knosvs that everything we prize about our modem Imowledge, 
each thing in it that represrats an immense stride in certainty and 
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power over what the past caUed its hiow!edge> Is the reeult of 
spedalizadon. ModCT soance was oiade possible by the social 
organizattoo of knowledge. The philosopher today is therefore 
pressed, and simply by reason of his objective social role in the 
community, into an imitation of the scientist: be too seeks to pet' 
feet the weapons of his biowledge through specialization. Hence 
the extraordinary preoccupation with technique among modem 
philosophers, with logical and linguistic analysis, syntax and se* 
mandcsi and In general with ihe refining away of all content for 
the sake of formal subtlety. The movement known as Logical Fosl* 
tivism, In this country (the atmosphere of humanism is probably 
more dominant in the European universities than here in the 
United States), actually trafficked upon the gulls philosophers felt 
at not being scientists; that is, at not being researchers producing 
leh'able knowledge in the mode of sdence. The natural insecurity 
of philosophers, which in any case lies at the core of their whole 
uncertain enterprise, was here aggravated beyond measure by the 
insistence (hat they transfoim themselves into scientists. 

Specialization is die price we pay for the advancement of knowl¬ 
edge. A price, because the path of specialization leads away from 
(he ordinary and concrete acts of uoderstanding in terms of which 
man actually lives his day-to-day life. It used to be said (I do not 
know whether this would still bold today) that if a dozen men 
were to die the meaning of Einstein’s Theory of Relativity would 
be lost to mankiDd. No mathematician today can embrace the 
whole of his subject as did the great Causs little more than a cen¬ 
tury ago. The philosopher who has pursued his own specialized 
path leading away from the urgent and the actual may claim that 
his situation parallels that of the scientist, that his own increasing 
remoteness &om life merely demonstrates the inexorable law of 
advancing knowledge. But the cases are in fact not parallel; for 
Out of the abstractions that only a handful of experts can under* 
stand the physicist is able to detonate a bomb that alters—and can 
indeed put an end to-^the bfe of ordinary mankind. The philos<^ 
pher bas no such explosive effect upon the life of his time. In fact, 
if they were candid, philosophers today would recognize that they 
have less and less influence upon the minds around them. To the 
degree that their existence has become specialized and academic, 
their importance beyond the university cloisters has declined. 
Their disputes have become disputes among themselves; and fax 
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from gaining tlie enthusiastic support needed for a strong popular 
movement, they now have little contact with whatever general 
intellectual elite still remaio here outside the Academy. John 
Dewey was the last American philosopher to have any widespread 
influence on non-academic life in this country. 

Such was the general philosophic situatioo here when, after the 
Second World Wax. the news of Existentialism arrived. It was 
news, which is in itself an unusual thing for philosophy these days. 
True, the public interest was not altogether directed toward the 
philosophic matters in question. It was news from France, and 
therefore distinguished by the peiticulax color and exdtemeot that 
French iotellectual life is able to generate. French Existentialism 
was a kind of Bohemian fenneot io Paiisi it had, as a garnish for 
the philosophy, the cult its younger devotees bad made of night¬ 
club hangouts, American jazz, special hairdos and style of dress. 
All this made news for American journalists trying to report on the 
life that bad gone oo in Paris during the war and the German Oc¬ 
cupation. Moreover. Existentialism was a literary movement as 
well, and its leaders-Jean.Paul Sartre. Albert Camus, Simone de 
Beauvoir—were brilliant and engaging writers. Nevertheless, that 
the American public was curious about the philosophy itself can¬ 
not altogether be denied. Perhaps the curiosity consisted in large 
part of wanting to know what the name, the big word, meanb 
nothing stirs up popular interest so much as a slogan. But there 
was also a genuloe philosophic curiosity, however in^oate, in all 
this, for here was a movement that seemed to convey a message 
and a meaning to a good many pe<^le abroad, and Americans 
wanted to know about it. The desire for meaning still slumbers, 
though submerged, beneath the extroversion of American life. 

The philoropi^c news hom France was only a small detail in 
the history of the postwar years. French Existentialism, as a cuH. 
is now as dead as last year's fad. Its leaders, to be sure, are still 
flourishing: Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir are still phenomenally 
productive, though in the case of Sartre we fed that he hn.s already 
made at least his penultimate statement, so that now we have his 
message pretty completely; Albert Camus, the most sensitive and 
searching of ^e trio, long ago split off from the group, but has 
continued his exploration into themes that beloug^ to the origi¬ 
nal Existentialist preoccupations. As news and excitement, the 

fi 
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movement is altogether dead; and yet it has left its mark oq nearly 
all the wilting and thinking of Europe of the last ten yeaia. During 
the grim decade of the Cold War no intellectual movement of 
comparable importance appeared. Existentialism is the best in the 
way of a new and creative movement that these rather uninspired 
postwar yeaj? have been able to turn up. We have to say at least 
this in a spirit of cool critical assessment, even when we aclmowK 
edge all the ftivolous and sensational elements that got attached 
to it 

The important thing, to repeat, was that here was a philosophy 
that was able to cross the frontier from the Academy into the 
world at large. This should have been a welcome sign to profes¬ 
sional philosophers that ordinary mankind still could hunger and 
thirst after philosophy if what they were given to bite down on 
was something that seemed to have a connection with their lives. 
Instead, the reception given the new movement by phiJosopbers 
was anything but cordial. Existentialism was rejected, often with¬ 
out v^ much scrutiny, as sensationalism or mere “psycholo¬ 
gizing,'’ a literary attitude, postwar despair, nihilism, or heaven 
knows what besides. The veiy themes of Existentialism were some¬ 
thing of a scandal to the detached sobriety of Anglo-American 
philosophy. Such matters as anxiety, death, the conflict between 
the bogus and the genuine self, the faceless man of the mass« 
the experience of the death of God are scarcely the themes of 
analytic philosophy. Yet they are themes of life: People do die 
people do struggle all their hves between the demands of real 
and counterfeit selves, and we do live in an age in which neurotic 
^iety has mounted out of all proportion so that even minds 
indined to believe that all human problems can be solved by 
physical techniques begin to label "mental health’ as the first 
of our public problems. The reaction of professional philosophers 
to Existentialism was merely a symptom of their imprisonment in 
the narrowness of their own discipline. Never was the professional 
deformation more in evidence. The divorce of mind from life was 
something that had happened to philosophers simply in the pur¬ 
suit of ^ir own specialized problems. Since philosophers are only 
a tiny fracbon of the general population, the matter would not be 
laboring were it not that this divorce of mind from life 
happens also to be taking place, catastrophicafly. in modem civili- 
zation everywhere. It happens too, as we shall see, to be one of 
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the central themes of emsteotial ^kitosophy—for which we msy lo 
tine owe it no small debt 

AD of this has to be said evea when we do coecede a certaio 
sensaCiooal and youthfully morbid side to Preach Existeatialisn). 
Tbo genius of Sartre-aad by this time there can scarcely be doubt 
that it is real genhis-has an undeniably OKvbid side. But there is 
DO human temperamokt that does not potentially reveal some 
truth, and Sartres cno^'dity has its own unitiue and revelatory 
power. It is true also that a good ded in Ftmh Existentialism 
was (he expresskm of an histoncat mood^dse sbambitt of defeat 
after the aphony war* and the e^enence of utts dereliction 
under the German Occupaticw. Bat are moods cf this kind so un- 
impcatant and trifling as to be unworthy of the philosopher's 
consfderatioo? Would it not in fact be a serious and appropriate 
task for the philosopher to elaborate what is involved in certain 
basic human moods? We are living m an epoch that has produced 
two world wars, and these wars were not merely passing incidents 
but characterize the age down to its marrow; surely a philosophy 
that has orperienced these wars may be said to have some con^ 
nection with the life of its time Philosophers who dismissed 
ExisteotialisiR as "[nerdy a mood* 0€ *a postwar mood" betrayed 
a curious blindness to the concerns of the bumao spirit, in taking 
the view that philosophSc (ruth can be found on)v in those areas 
of experience in which buman moods are not present. 

Naturally enou^ something very deeply American came to the 
surface in this initial response to Exxstaitialism. Once again the 
old drama of America confronting Europe was being played ouL 
Existenbalisin was so definitely a European expression that Its very 
sombemess went against (be grain d our native youthfulness 
and optimism. The new philosophy was not a peculiarly French 
phenomenon, but a oeation of the western European continent 
at the moment in hestory when all of its hornnns—political as vtt l] 
as spiritual—were rapidly shrioking. The American has not yet as¬ 
similated psycbologkaJly the disa^>earance of his own geugraphi- 
cal frontier, his spiritual hirizno is stsD the limitkas i 4 a\' of human 
possibilities, and as yet be has not lived through the crucud 
experience of human fizutude. (This last is still only an abstract 
phrase to him. ) The expressioo of themes like those of Existential¬ 
ism was bound to strike the Amtmcao as a symptun of despair 
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and defeat, sod, generaJly, ai ehe declining vigor of a senescent 
civiJization. But America, spirituaUy speaJctng, U still tied to Eu* 
ropean civilization, even though the political power lines now 
run the other wa)^, and these European expressions simply point 
out the path that America itself will have eventually to tread; 
when it does it will b)ow at last what the European is taOdng 
about 

It is necessary thus to emphasize the Euxopean—rather than the 
specifically French—origins of Eristentialism, since in its crucial 
issues the whole meaning of European civilization (of which we 
in America are still both descendants und dependents) is radically 
put in question. Jean*Fau] Sartre is not ExisteotiBlism—it still 
seems necessary to make this point for American readers; he does 
not even represent, as we shall see later, the deepest Impulse of 
this philosophy. Now that French Existentialism as a popular 
movement (once even something of a popular nuisance) is safely 
dead, having left a few new reputations surviving in Its wake, we 
can see it much more clearly for what it is~a small branch of a 
very much larger tree. And the roots of this larger tree reach down 
into the remotest depths of the Western tradition. Even in the 
portions of the tree more immediately visible to our contemporary 
eyes, we have something which is the combined product of many 
European thinkers, some of them operating in radically different 
national tradiHons. Sartre's immediate sources, for example, are 
German: Martin Heidegger (1S89- ) and Jaspers (1883- 

), and for bis method the great German phenomenologist, 
Bdmxsnd Husserl (1859-1938). Heidegger and Jaspers are, strictly 
spealdng the creators of existential philosophy in this century: 
they have given it its decisive sUmp, brought Its problems to new 
and more precise expression, and in general formed the model 
around which the thinking of all the other Existentialists revolve, 
Neither Heidegger nor Jaspers created their philosophies out of 
whole cloth; the atmosphere of German philosophy during the first 
part of this century had become quickened by the search for a 
new “philosophical anthropology “-a new inleipretatian of man¬ 
made necessary by the extraordinary additions to Imowledge in all 
of the special sciences dial dealt with man. Here particularly the 
rume of Mcx Seheler (1874-1928), usuaUy not classed as an 
existentialist," must be mentioned, for his great sensitivity to this 
new concrete data from psychology and the social sdeoces, but 
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most of ali for his penetrating gmsp of the fact d«t modem man 
had become to hi$ v«y essence problematic. Both Scheler and 
Heidegger owe a great debt to Husaert yet the reUtion of ihe lat¬ 
ter to Existentialism is extremely paradoricaL By tEmperament 
Husserl was the aoti-Bodemist par exce&nce among modem phi¬ 
losophers; be was a pesskmate expooent ol rationalism, 

whose single and exaM aim was to ground the rationality of man 
up«i a more adequate and coB^ettfssive ^K>f^ (he past had 

achieved. Yet by znsisttog that the philosopber must cast aside 
preconceptioas in attending to dm actual concrete daU of experi¬ 
ence, Husserl fiuog wide the docur of philosophy to the rich 
existential content that his more radical followers were to quany, 
In his last writings Hussars thou^t evoi tans slowly and halt¬ 
ingly to the directkm of Heideggos thaaes. The great rationalist 
is dragged slowly to eaxtL 

But what lifted Heideggs and Jaspen above the level of their 
contemporary philosophic atmosphere tod impelled them to give 
a new voice to the intellectual consdousness of the age was ^eir 
decisive relatioo to two older nia e t ee u tfa-ceDtury thinkers: Sdren 
Kierktgoard (i$ig-xB55) and FriaAiA Nie^As (i&44-idoo). 
Jaspers has been the mtte outspoken to adsowled^ng dris 
relationship: the philosopba, be says, who has really experienced 
the thought of Kierkegaard and Kietssdw can never again phi¬ 
losophize in the traditkipal mode of academic philosophy. Nei¬ 
ther Kierkegaard nor Ntetzsdw was an academic philosopber. 
Nietzsche, for seven yean a professor of Gredt at Basel in Swi&er* 
land, did his most radical philosophiztog after be had fled from 
the world of the univosity and its sober community of scholars; 
Kierkegaard new held an academto chair. Neither devek^ed a 
system; both to fact gibed at sysCematBOS and evm the possibili¬ 
ties of a philoso^iic system; ^ ^dile tltfy prolifoated in ideas 
that were far in advance of their time and could be spelled out 
only by the foUowtog century', these ideas were not the stock 
tb^es of academic philosophy. Ideas are r»t even the real sub¬ 
ject matter of these philosophers—aod this in its^ is something 
of a revolution to Western philosophy: their central subject is the 
unique eaperience of the single c«c, flie todividual, who chocise 
to place himself on trial before the gravest question of his civili¬ 
zation. For both Kierkegaard and Nktesche this gravest question 
is ChristiaDity, though they w« driven to opposite positions to 
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regard to it. Kie^gaard set himself the ta$l: of determiniog 
whether ChristiaDity can adll be lived or whether a civiJizaHon 
$bU aominall/ Christian must finally confess spiritual bankruplcy; 
and all his ideas were simply sparks thrown off in the fiery process 
of seeking to realize the truth of Christ in his own life. Nietzsche 
begins with the confession of benb^ptcy: God is dead, says 
Nietzsche, and European roan if he w^e more honest, coura* 
geous, and hod keener eyes for what went on in the depths of 
his own soul would Imow that this death has taken place there, 
despite the lip service still paid to the old formulae and ideals of 
religion. Nietzsche experimented with his own life to be able to 
answer the question: What next? What happens to the race when 
at long last it has severed the umbilical cord that bound it for 
milleooia to the gods and a transcendent world beyond this 
earthly world? He placed his own life on trial in order to experi' 
ence this death of God to its depths. More than thinkers, Kierke^ 
gaard and Nietzsche were witnesses—witnesses who suffered for 
their time what the time itself would not acknowledge as its own 
secret wound. No concept or system of concepts hes at the center 
of either of their philosophies, but rather the individual human 
personality itself struggling for self-realization. No wonder both are 
among the greatest of intuitive psychologists. 

Though Kierkegaard was a Dane, intellectual Denmark in his 
time was a cultural province of Germany, and his thought, 
nourished almost coropletely by German sources, belongs ulti¬ 
mately within the wider traditioD of German philosophy. Modem 
existential philosophy is thus by and large a creation of the German 
genius. It rises out of that old strain of the Germanic mind which, 
since Meister Edchart at the end of the Middle Ages, has sought 
to give voice to the deepest inwardness of European man. But 
this voice is also a thoroughly modem one and speaks neither with 
the serene mysticisiti of Eckhart nor with the intellectual intoxica* 
tioD and dreaminess of German idealism, Here introversion has 
come face to face with its other, the concrete actualities of life 
before which the older German philosophy had remained in wool¬ 
gathering abstraction; face to face with historical crisis; with time, 
death, and personal anxiety. 

Yet modem Existentialism is not of exclusively German prove¬ 
nance; rather it is a total European creation, perhaps the last 
philosophic legacy of Europe to America or whatever other dvili- 
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zalioD is now gn ib wsy to supplant Europe The number of 
Eim^wan thinkers of widely varying racial and oational traditions 
who have colUbcnted in the fatecation of oistestial philosopby 
is much larger than the public. stiD somewhat bedaxzled by Freoch 
Kxisteptiahsm. imagbes. The picture of French Existentiaiiszn it¬ 
self is not complete without the figure of Ccbriti Moral (188^ 
). Sartre’s extrooe opposite and trenchant eitic, a devout 
Catholic whose phtfcsophic sources are not Gennan at all, but are 
surprisingly enough d>e AmericaD ideahst Josiab Boyce and the 
French intuilionist Henri Ber^on. According to the record be has 
left in his Metaphtfsicaijoumol, Marcel's cristeDbalism developed 
out of purely persona! experience, and perhaps that is its greatest 
significance f» us, whatever final value bis philosophic formula, 
tions may have. Tbe istinacy and coocretenos of personal feeling 
taught Marcel the inscompieteDess of aO philosophies that dal 
purely In inteUectual ab5tractWQ& But the door that opened upon 
this experience was Bergson’s doctrine ^ intuiticAi and the figure 
of Henri Bergson (185^1942) cannoC really be omitted from 
any historical sketdi of modern enstentiaJ phiksophy. Without 
Bergson the whole atmo^bere h3 wb'cb Existentialists have phi* 
losophized would not have bea what it was. He was the first to 
insist on the mstiffidency of the abstract intelligeace to grasp (be 
richness of experience, cm the urgent and uredudble reality of 
time, and—peih^N in the long ran (he most significaet insight of 
all—on the inner depdi of the psychic life whidt cannot be 
measured by the quantitative methods of the physical sciences; 
and for making aB of these points the Elxisteotialists stand greatly 
in his debt. Yet, from the existeatial point of view, there is a 
curious incompletaess about Bergson’s thinking as if he never 
came really to grips with the cent^ subject Man, but remained 
perpetually dodgmg and tacking about on its peripboy* Certain 
premises of Bergson's thought—whidi remain, to be sure, little 
more than premises—are more radical than anv the Elristentialisis 
have yet explored. Bergson’s reputation except in France has 
greatly fallen off, but be is due ftt a reviva], at which time hind¬ 
sight wiU enable t2S to see that his philosophy contains much more 
tban it seemed to, eves at the height of his fame. 

The Russians (White Russians, cd course) have contributed 
three typical and interesting figures to Exsteotialisrn; Viodtmir 
Soknxo (1853-2900), LtfOfi Shettov (1868-2938), and Nikolai 
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Berdyaev (1874-194$), of whoin only the last seems to be Imown 
in this country. These men are all spiritual children of Dostoevski, 
and they bring a peculiarly Russian vision to Existentialisai: total, 
extreme, and apocalyptic. Solovev, primarily a tbeologiaD and re¬ 
ligious writer, belonged to the first generation that felt the impact 
of Dostoevsla as both prophet and novelist, and be develops the 
typically Dostoevskian position that there can be no compromise 
b^een the spirit of rationalism and the spirit of rellgioD. Both 
Berdyaev and Shestov were Russian cosmopolitans of the 

spirit, but severtiieless remained Russian to the core; and their 
writings, like those of the great Russian novelists of the nineteenth 
century, can show us what the mind of western Europe, the heir of 
classicism and rationalism, boks like to an outsider—particularly 
to a Russian outsider who will be satisfied with no philosophic 
answers that fall short of the total and passionate feelings of his 
own humanity. 

Modem Spain has contributed two figures to existential phjloso> 
phy, in Miguel de Unamuno {i$64-2936) and Josd Ortega y Cosset 
(1883-1955). Unamuno, a poet first and last, wrote one of the 
most moving and genuine philosophic books of the whole rnove^ 
meet; his Tregic Sense of Life is a work that fulfills, thou^ in an 
anti-Nietzschean sense, Nietzsche's command to remain true to the 
earth. Unamuno had read Kierkegaard, but his thought is an 
expression of his own personal passion and of the Basque earth 
from which he sprang. Ortega, a cooler and more cosmopolitan 
figure Is best Imown in this country as the social critic of The 
Revolt of the Mosses. Ail the basic premises of Ortega’s thought 
derive from modem German philosophy: so far as he phil080> 
phizes, his mind Is Germanic; but he was able to translate Cerman 
philosophy into the language of the people, without pedantry and 
jargon, and particularly Into the simplicity of an altogether alien 
language, Spanish, so that the translation itself becomes an act of 
creative thought Ortega loves to hide the profundity of his thou^t 
behind the simple and casual language of a Journalist or belletrist 

On the outer edge of the German tradition moves the remark* 
able figure of Martin Buber (1878- ), a Jew whose culture is 

altogether Germanic but whose thought after many peregrinations 
has succeeded in rediscovering and anchoring itself profoundly to 
its Biblical and Hebraic inheritance. Buber is one of the few 
thinkers who has succeeded in the desperate modem search for 
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roots, a fact with which his wos^ contioucusly impresses us. The 
image of Biblica! man moves like a shadow behind everything he 
writes. His thinking has the narrowness and concrete power, often 
the stubborn obstinacy, of Hebraism. At first glance his contribu¬ 
tion would seem to be tl^ skoderest of all the EzirteoKalisb, to be 
summed up in the title of his most moving book, I and Thou. It is 
as if Buber bad sou^ to recast Ktokegaord s dictain, Turity of 
heart is to will one thin^* into; Depth cd mind is to think one 
thougbL But this one thought—that meaniog in life happens in the 
area between person and person in that situation of contact when 
one says / to the others Thou—is worth a lifetime's digging. In 
any case Buber is a necessary corrective to more ambitious sys- 
tematizers hke Heidegger and Sartre. 

Thus we see that Etistentialism numben among its most power* 
ful representatives Jews, Catholics, Protestants*-as well as atheists. 
CoQftary to the Grst facile Joumalistic reactions, the seriousness of 
existential thought does not arise merely out of the despair of a 
world from which God has departed. &td) a generalization was 
prompted largely by the identiSeation of existential philosophy 
with the sdmol Sartre. It should appear, from the foregoing 
sketch, how tiny a fragment of Ezistaitialism the Sartrian school 
really does represent. So fer as the centra] impulses of existential 
thought axe coocemed, it does not ahogethcr matter, at least in 
one sense, in what religtoos sect a roan fioafly finds his home. Nor 
is it mere heterogenous himping-togetber to put Catholics, Jews, 
Protestants, and atheists under the rubric of one philosophy. This 
philosophy, as a particulat mode of human thought is single even 
though its practitioners wind up in different religious camps. What 
is cOromoo, and central, to aO these phiktsopbers is that the 
meaning of religi^ and religious faith, is recast in reJatinn to the 
individual Each has put region itself radically in question, and 
it is only to be e xp e c t ed that the faith, or (be denial of faith, that 
emerges in their thought should be somewhat disconcerting to 
those who have follow^ the more public and external patKc intu 
a church. Unamuno seemed always on the verge of excommuoi' 
cation by the Spanish bishops Buber is a prophet witli oot vctv 
much hooor in his native land of Israel; and Kierkegaard fuuglit 
the last battle of his life against the ordained hicraxcliy of the 
Oanisb Church. The atheist sect, on the other hand, sniffs the 
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laint of heresy in Heidegger, whose thought, which be himself 
cells in one place a '’waiting for god," has been crilid2e<l by one 
American philoiopher as opening the back door to theology. It is 
evident that anyone who has passed through the depths of modem 
experieoce and strives to place religioo in relation to that experi¬ 
ence is bound to acquire the label of heretic. 

Modem experiei>ce-an ambiguous enough term, to be sure, and 
one that will require subsequent deCinitjon-is the bond among 
these philosophers. The roster of names we have given is hardly 
complete, but surely sufBdent to indicate that Existentialism is 
not a passing fad or a mere philosophic mood of the postwar period 
but a major movement of human thought that lies directly in the 
main stream of modem history. Over the past hundred years the 
development of plulosophy has shown a remarkable enlargement 
of cODteut, a progressive orientation toward the immediate and 
qualitative, the existent and the actual—toward “concreteness and 
adequacy " to use the words that A. N. Whitehead borrowed from 
WlTliara James. Philosophers can no longer attempt, as the British 
emplricisU Locke and Hume attempted, to construct human 
experience out of simple ideas and elementary sensations. The 
psychic life of man is not a mosaic of such mental atoms, and phi- 
losophers were able to cling to this belief so long only because they 
had put their own abstractions in place of concrete experience. 
Thus Whitehead himself, who as a Platonist can scarcely be 
lumped with the Existentialists, nevertheless shares in this general 
existential tread within modero philosophy when he describes phi¬ 
losophy itself as “the critique of abstractlons"-the endless effort 
to drag die balloon of tbe mind back to the earth of actual 
experience. 

Of all the non-European philosophers, William James probably 
best deerves to be bbeled an EKistendalist Indeed, at this late 
date, we may very well wonder whether it would not be more 
acewte to call James an Existentialist Ihon a Pragmatist. What 
remains of American Pragmatism today is forced to think of him 
as the black sheep of the movement. Pragmatists nowadays ac¬ 
knowledge James’s genius but dre embarrassed by his extremes: 
by the unashamedly personal tone of his philosophizing, his will¬ 
ingness to give psychology the final voice over logic where the 
two seem in conflict, and his bebef in the revelatory value of re¬ 
ligious experience. 'There axe pages in James that could have been 
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WTitteo by Kjerkegaaid, and the Epilogue to VarietUs of Rdigious 
Exporienco puts tbe case for the prioMcy of personal experience 
over abstraction as strongly as any of the Existentialists has ever 
done. James's vituperation of rationalism is so passioziate that 
latter-day Pragmatists see (heir own residual rationalism of scien- 
tiSc method thereby put id questiOD. And it is not merely a matter 
of tone, but of priociple, that places James amcog tbe EiisteD* 
tialists; be plumped for a world which contained cceitugency, 
disoontmuity, and is which the centos experience were irre^ 
dudbly plural and poscma], as against a Hiktck* universe that 
could be enclosed in a single rational system. 

Pragmatism meant somethiog more and different for James 
than it did for Charles Sanders Pehce or John Dewey. Tbe contrast 
between James and Dewey, particularly, sheds li^ 00 the precise 
point at which Pragmatism, in the strict sense, ends and Exb* 
tentialism begins. A compahsoo betweeu tbe earlier and tbe later 
writings of Dewey is almost equally illumiaatiag QD the same point 
Dewey is moving in tbe general existential direction of modem 
philosophy with his insistence (hat the iDodern philosopbet must 
break with the whole tiaditioo of tbou^it He sees tbe 

''negative* and destructive side of {diilosopfay (with wbidi Exis* 
teotiabsm has hetn so heavily taxed by its critics): every thinker, 
Dewey tells us, puts some portion of (he stable world in danger 
as soon os he b^ins to think. The genial inspiratioD that lies be¬ 
hind his wbcde rather gangling and loose-jointed philosophy is the 
belief that lo all departments of human experience things do not 
fall from heaven but grow up out cd the earth Thinking itself is 
only tbe halting and fureUing effo rt oi a thoroughly biobgica! 
creature to cope with his eovironjoaL The image of man as an 
earth-bound a^ time-bound creature permeates Dewey's writings 
as it does that cd the ExisCentialists-op to a points Bcyood that 
point he moves m a direction that is tbe very opposite of Exis- 
teotialisin. What Dewey nevs calk into question is tbe thing he 
labds Intelligence, wlu^ in his last writings came to mean simply 
ScientiSc Method. Dewey places the human person securely 
within his biologicn] and social context, but be oever goes past 
(his context into that deepest center of tbe human person where 
fear and trembling start Any aarmnatkm of InDcr esperience- 
really inner expoieoce-would have seemed to Dewey to take the 
philosopher too far away from nature in tbe direction of the 
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theological. We have to remind ourselves here of the provincial 
and overtheologized atmosphere of the America in which Dewey 
started his work, and against which he had to struggle so bard to 
establish the validity of a secular intelligence. Given Dewey's 
emphasis upon the biobgical and sociological contexts as ultimate, 
however, together with his interpreution of human thought as 
basically an effort to transfonn the environment, we end with the 
picture of man as essentially homo fohffr, the technological animal. 
This belief in technique is still e supreme article of the American 
faith. Dewey grew up in a period in which America was still 
wrestling with its frontier, and tiie mood of bis writings is unshaken 
optimism at the expansion of our technical mastery over nature. 
Ultimately, the difference between Dewey and the Existentialists 
is the difference between America and Europe. The philosopher 
cannot seriously put to himself questions that his dvillzation has 
not lived. 

That Is why we propose to limit the scope of our subject to Eu* 
rope and consider Enstentialism as a distinctly European product 
of this period: in fact, as the philosophy of Europe in this century. 
In the broadest sense of the term, no doubt, all modem thought 
has been touched by a greater existential emphasis than was the 
philosophy of the earlier modem period. This is simply the result 
of the stepped'Up secularization of Western civilization, in the 
course of which man has inevitably become more attached to the 
promises of this earth than to the goal of a transcendent realm 
beyond nature. But while it is important to call attention at the 
outset to this broad sense of the word “existential,'’ to carry this 
meaning through in detail would inevltabiy dilute the spedBc 
substance of Existentialism. It is Europe that has been in crisis, 
and it is European thinkers who have brou^t the existential prob¬ 
lems to a focal expression, who have in fact dared to raise the 
ultimate questions. The significance of this philosophy is another 
matter, however, and can hardly be conBned to its place of origin. 
Its significance is for the world and for this epoch of the world, 

The reader may very well ask why, in view of this broader exis¬ 
tential trend within modem philosophy, Existentialism should first 
have been greeted by professional philosophers in this country as 
an eccentric and sensational kind of tempest in a teapot. We should 
point out that Anglo-American philosophy is dominated by an 
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altogeUKT di£Fer«Dt azid alktk modB of thought—variously called 
analytic philosophy, Logical PosiKvism, or sometunes merely 
*sdeQtific philosophy.* No doubt, I^tivisn has also good claims 
to being the philoscqiby of this time: it tales as its central 
what is uodoubtedly tlw central fact distaguishiog our dvili^tiOD 
from all otben^cietce; but it goes on from this to tale sdeoce as 
the ultimate ruler of bumao hfe, whidi it never has been and 
psychologicaliy never can be. Positivist man is a curious creature 
wbo dw^ in the tiny island of hgbt composed of what he fiods 
scientifically 'meaningful,'' while tlv whole surrounding area in 
which oidioary mes live from day to day and have their dealings 
with other men is conrigoed to dM outer darimess of the "mean* 
ingless.” Positivism has simply accepted the fractured being of 
modem man and erected a phibsophy tn iotensiiy it Enstential- 
ism, whether successfully or not, bas attempted instead to gather 
all the elements of human reality into a total picture of man. 
Ibsitivist man and ExistenCialist mao are no doubt ofbpring of the 
same parent epodi, bat, somewhat as Cam and Abel were, the 
brothers are divided unalteraUy by t ea p e r a oeot and the initial 
choice they make of their own being. Of course there is on the 
contemporary scene a more powerful claimant to philosophic 
mastery than either them: Mardsm. Marxist maa is a creature of 
technics, a busy and ingenious antmal, with secular refiglous faith 
in History, of which he is tlv chosen coIlabofmCoi. like Positivism, 
Mardsm has no philosophical categories for the unique facts of 
human personality, and in d>e oatuial course of things manages to 
collectivlzo this human penooahty out of existence (except where 
a single perscnality attains power, and thm his personal paranoia 
plays havoc with the lives of two hundred millioo people). Both 
Manism and Positivism are, intellectually speskmg, relics of the 
nioeteeotb-ceotury EoKgbtenment that have not yet come to 
terms with the shadow of faumao Hfe as gi asp ed even by some 

of the nineteenth*ceotury thinkers thonseK'es. The Marxist and 
Positivist picture of nun, coosequently, is thin and oversimplified. 
Potential philosophy, as a revolt against such oveirimplificatioo, 
attempts to grasp the image of the whole even where this 
involves brining to coosciousoe&s all that b dark and questionable 
in his existence. And in just (his respect it is a much more aulbeotie 
expression of oiir own contemporary expoieoce. 

In proof this we turn rrow to look at the historical character* 
istica of the tune ^har has engendered this phik>s<^by. 
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No AGE has ever been so self-coosdous as ours. At any rate, the 
quantity oi journalism the modem age has turned out In the 
process of its own self-analysis already overflows our archives and, 
were It not that most of it is doomed to perish, would be a dull 
burden to hand down to our descendants. The task still goes on, 
as indeed it must, for the last word has not been spoken, and 
modem man seems even further from understanding himself than 
wdien be first began to question his own identity. Of documenta- 
tioD of external facts we have bad enough and to spare, more 
than die squineltike scholars will ever be able to piece together 
into a single whole, enough to keep the busy popularizers spoutiog 
in bright-eyed ImowledgeabiJity the rest of thdi days; but of the 
inner facts^f what goes on at the center where the forces of 
cur fate first amounce themselves—we are still pretty much is 
ignorance, and most of the contemporary world is caught up in 
an uxKonscious and gigantic conspiracy to run away from these 
facts. Hence the necessity of returning to a subject that only a^ 
pears to be well worn. With civilizations, as wi^ individuals, the 
outer fact is often merely the explosion resulting from accumu¬ 
lated inner tension, the signs of which were plentifully present, 
though none of the persons concmed chose to heed them. 

1. THB OfCLlNS OP RELIGION 

The central fact of modem history in the West—by which we 
mean the long period from the end of the Middle Ages to the 
preseot-ls unquestionably the decline of religiciu No doub*? the 
Churches are still very powerful organizations; there are millions 
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of chuichgoen aU over the wW; tod even tb« purely mfeDectual 
possibilities of religious belief look better to cJiurduueo now than 
in the bleak days of self-confident DAeteenlh-centuiy rnaterfal* 
ism. A few years ago there was eveo consideraWe talk about a 
‘religious revival,' and some popular and patriotic periodicals 
such as Life magaBtoe pve a great deal of space to lb but the talk 
has by now pretty much died down, the movemeot, if any, sub¬ 
sided, and the American publk buys more automobiles a2>d tele¬ 
vision sets than ever befoe. When Life magazine ptomotes e 
revival ofreligioo, ooe is ooly too painfully aware from the nature 
of this publication that religioa is coosidered as being in the 
national mterestj ooe could scarcely bave a dearer indication of 
the broader historkal fact that m the modem world the nation¬ 
state, a thoroughly secular tostitutioo, outranks any church. 

The decline of religicai in modem tinv* means simply that re¬ 
ligion is DO longer the uncontested ceoter and ruler of man s life, 
and that the Church is do Imger the final and uogueetiooed home 
and asylum of his being The deepest significance of this change 
does not even appear pri&dpaOy at the purely ioteDectual level, 
in loss of behef, (hough this ]oss due to the criCica] inroads of 
science has been a major hlstnfcal canse of the dedine. The 
wnoing of religioa is a modi more concrete and complex fact than 
a mere change in conscious oudookj it penetrates the deepest 
strata of man's total psydtic life. It is indeed ooe of the major 
stages in mao's psychic evolution-as Nietzsd>e, ahnost ak^ 
among nineteenth-century philoso( 4 ien, was to see. ReUgion to 
medieval man was not so much a fiMologkal system as a solid 
psychologiea] matrix surrounding the individutl's hfe bom birth 
to death, sanctifying and enclosing all its ordaiaiy and extraor- 
dinaiy occasims in saenneot and ritual The kes of the Church 
was the loss of a whole systen of symbols, images, dogmas, and 
rites whid) had the psyd^ologica] validity of immediate erperi* 
eoce, and within which hitherto the whole psyduc life of Western 
man had been safely contained!. In losing religioa, man lost the 
concrete connectioo with a transcendeDt realm of being; he was 
set free to deal with this world in all its brute objectivity. But 
he was bound to fed hocoekss in sudi a world, which no longer 
answered the needs of his spirit. A lutne is the accepted fram^ 
work which habitually cootains our life. To lose one's psychic con¬ 
tainer is to be cast adhft, to become a wanderer upon the face 
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of the earth. Henceforth, in eeekiDg his own human cemple t e n era 
man would have to do for himself what be once had done for him, 
uocoosdously, by the Church, through the medrum of its sacra* 
mental life. Naturally eiou^ suns feeling of homelessness did 
not make itself feh for some tune', the Renatssance man was still 
enthralled by a new and powerful visico of mastery over the 
whole eartL 

No beHever, do matto bow sincere, could possibly write the 
Diuhie Comedy/ today, even if be possessed a talent equal to 
Dante's. Viaoos and symbols do not have the immediate and over¬ 
whelming reality for us that they had for the medieval poet, la 
the Oioine Comedi/ tbe whole of nature is merely a canvas upon 
which the religious symbol and image are painted. Western man 
has spent more than 6ve hundred years—half a miUenaium^in 
stripping nature of these pr o jecti ias and turning it into a realm 
of neutral objects whi^ his sdence may ccntroL Thus it could 
hardly be eapeci e d that tbe religious image would have tbe same 
force for us as at did for Dante. This is simply a psychic fact 
within human history; f«yduc facts have just as much historical 
validity as tbe facts that we now, unlike ttm mao of Dante's time, 
travel i& airplanes and work in foctone regulated by computing 
A great work art can never be repeated-the history 
of ait shows us aad again that literal imitatioo leads to 
pastzche-because it springs from tbe human soul which evolves 
like everything dse in oatnre. This point must be iasisted upon, 
contrary to the view of some of out more eothusiasb'c medievalists 
\^o picture the psychic containment of medieval man as a aitua* 
tion of human compietSDess to which we must return. History has 
never allowed man to renixu to the past in any total sense. And 
our psychological problems cannot be solved by a regression to a 
past state in whidi they had not yet been brought into being. On 
the other hand, mrlightened and progressive thinkers are equally 
blind when they fail to recognize that every major step forward 
by mankind entails stane loss, the samfice of an oMec security 
and the creaCiOD aiKl btightening of new teosittu. (We should 
bear this in mind against some of the crrtidsms of Existentialisin 
as a philosophy that has unbearably heightosed human tensions: 
it did not create those (ensiocis, which were already at work in 
the soul of modem man, but simply sought to give them phiIo> 
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sopbfc egression, rather than evading them by pretending they 
were net there.) 

It 15 far froin true that the passage h’oiti the Middle Ages to 
modem times is the substitution of a rational for a religious out* 
look; on the contrary, the whole of medieval philosopby^^ 
Whjtehead has very aptly remarked—is one of "unbounded ra¬ 
tionalisin'' in comparison with modem thought Certainly, the dif¬ 
ference between a St- Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth century 
and a Kant at the end of the eighteenth century is conclusive on 
this point: For Aquinas the whole natural world, and particularly 
this natural world as it opens toward God as First Cause, was 
transparently accessible to human reason; while to Kant, writing 
at the bitter end of the century of Cnlighteomeot, the limits of 
human reason had very radically shrunk. (Indeed, as we shall see 
later, the very meaning of human reason became altered in Kant.} 
But this "unbounded rationalism'’ of the medieval philosopher is 
altogether different (he untrammeled use later thinkers 
made of human reason, applying it like an acid solvent to all 
things human or divine. 7 lie rationalism of the medieval philoso¬ 
phers was contained by the mysteries of faith and dogma, which 
were altogether beyond the grasp of human reason, but were 
nevertheless powerfully real and meaningful to rnan as symbols 
that kept die vital circuit open between reason and emotion, be¬ 
tween the rational and non-rational in the human psyche. Hence, 
this rationalism of the medieval philosophers does not ^d with 
the attenuated, bleak, or grim picture of man we find in the mod¬ 
em rationalists. Here, coco again, the condition under whi^ the 
philosopher creates his philosophy, like that under which the poet 
creates his poetry, has to do with deeper levels of his being- 
deeper than the merely conscious level of having or not having a 
rational point of view. We could net expect to produce a St 
Thomas Aquinas, any more than a Dante, today. The total psychic 
c^idition of man—of which after all thinking is one of ti.5 
manifestations—has evolved too radically. Which may be why 
present-day Tbomists have on the wliole remained singularly un¬ 
convincing to their contemporaries. 

Ac the gateway that leads from the Middle Ages into the mod¬ 
em world stand Science (which later become the spirit of the 
Enlightenment), Protostnntism, and CHpitalism. At Brri glance, 
the spirit of Protestantism would seem to have very little to do 
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with that of the New Science, rince in matters reUgioos Protes* 
Uotism placed all the weight of ib en^diasis upon the irratiODal 
datum of faith, as against the imposing rational structures of 
medieval theology, and there is Luther’s famous curse upon "the 
whore, Reason.* In secular matters, however—and particularly in 
its relation toward oature—Protestantism fitted in very well with 
the New Science. By strippiog away the wealth of images and 
symbols from medieval Chiistianity, fto t est a atism unveiled na¬ 
ture as a realm of o^ects hostile to dte spirit utd to be conquered 
by puritan zeal and indostry. Thus F V o t est a atisia, like science, 
helped carry forward that immense profe^ ^ modern man: the 
despiritualization of nature, the emptying of it of aB the symbolic 
images projected upon it by the human psyche. With Protestant¬ 
ism begins that long roodem struggle, whicfa reaches its culmina¬ 
tion in the twentieth century, to strip man naked. To be sxire, 
in all of this the aim was progress, and Protestantism did suc¬ 
ceed in raising the religious comtTO^wness to a higher level of 
individtial smcerity, soul-searching, and strenuous inwardness. 
Man was impoverished b order to Cttne face to face with his Cod 
and the severe and mexplicabte demands his faith; but in the 
process he was stripped <J all the nw»ri»aHag rites and dogmas that 
could make this co nfmuta tieo less dangerous to his psychic bal¬ 
ance. Protestantism achieved a beightenmg of the religiotis con¬ 
sciousness, but at the same time severed this coDsdousness h’om 
the deep unconscious life of our total human nature. In this re¬ 
spect, its historical thrust nms paraUel to that of the New Science 
and capitalism, since science was making the mythical and sym¬ 
bolic picture of nature disappear before the success of its own 
rational explanations, and capitalism was opening up the whole 
world as a field of operations for rationally planned enterprise. 

Faith, for Protestaotisnr, is nevertheless die irrational and nu¬ 
minous center of religioo; Luther was saturated %vitb the feeling 
of St Paul that man of himself can do nothing and only God 
working in us can bring salvatioiL Here the inflation of human 
consciousness is radically dented, and the conscious mind is 
recognized as the mere instrument and plaything of a much 
greater unc^isdous fevee. Faith is an abyss that mgulfs the ra¬ 
tional nature of man. The Protestant doctrine of Ori^nal Sin is 
in all its severity a kind of compensatory recognition of those 
depths below the level coosckHisnes where the earnest soul 
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demands to interrogate itself—except that those depths are cast 
into the outer darkness of depravity. So loog as faith retained its 
ioteosity, however, the irrational elements of human nature were 
accorded recognition and a central place in the total human econ¬ 
omy. But as the modem world moves onward, it becomes more 
and more secularized in every departmeot of life^ faith cons& 
quently becomes attenuated, and Protestant man begins to look 
more and more like a gaunt skeleton, e sculpture by GiacomettL 
A secular civiHaatlon leaves him more starkly naked than the 
iconoclasm of the Reformation had ever dreamed. The more se> 
verely he struggles to hold on to the primal face*to*face relation 
with God, the more tenuous this becomes, until in the &td the 
relation to Cod Himself threatens to become a relation to Nothing¬ 
ness. In this sense Kierkegaard, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, was the reckoning point of the whole Protestant Reforma¬ 
tion that began three centuries earlier.* He sees faith for the un¬ 
compromising and desperate wager it is, If one takes it Id all its 
Protestant stiictness^ and he cannot say, like his Catholic counter¬ 
part Pascal, “Stupefy yourself, take holy water, receive the snera- 
ments, and in the end all sliall be welT-for Protestant man has 
forssvom the sacraments and natural symbols of the soul as the 
snares and pomp of the devil. Some of Kierkegaard’s books, such 
as The Sickness Vnto Death and The Concept of Dread, are still 
frightening to our contemporaries and so are excused or merely 
passed over as the personal outpourings of a very melanclwly 
temperament; yet they axe the truthful record of what the Prot¬ 
estant soul must experience on the brink of the great Void. Prot- 
etant man is die beginning of the West’s fateful encounter with 
Nothingness-an encounter that was long overdue and is perhaps 
only now in the twentieth century reaching its culmination. 


2 , THE RATIOKAL ORDERING OP 
SOCIETY 

Naturally, none of this was perceived at its beginning. In human 
history, as in the individual human life, tlw significance of tlie 
small beginnings is perceived at last only in their end. In its 
secular ethic, Protestantism wax much in accord with the spirit of 
capitalism, as modem historians have repeatedly shown. For 
several centuries the two went liaad in hand, ravaging and le- 
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building the globe. cooqueriDg new continents and territories, and 
m gmeral seenuog triumphaxrtly to prove that this earth is itself 
the promised land where zed and industry really pay off. Even 
in tlU midst of the nineteeoth century, when capitalism had also 
succeeded in erecting the worst shuns in human history, the Eng* 
lishjnao Macaulay ccrald cosnjnent smugly upon the fact Chat the 
Protestant aati(Kis axe the most energetic and prosperous and sug¬ 
gest that this may vsy well be a sign of the superiority of their 
lellgiOB. The great Caman sociologist. Max Weber, has provided 
one of the keys to the whole of aodeni history by describing 
its central process as the ever*o)CTeashig rational organization of 
human life. It is m dtis hght too that the historicd rise of capital¬ 
ism must be uodexstood: the cepttaiist emerges from firodal 
society as the enterprising and calculating mind who must organ* 
ize productiOQ rationafly to show a favorable balance of profits 
over cosb. Where feodalism is co n ciete and organic, with man 
dominated by the image o£ the land, capitalism is abstract and 
calculating in spirit, and severs man from the earth. In capitalism, 
everythiag follows fnm this necessity of rationally organizing 
economic enterprise in the intereels of elBcieocy: the coUectiviza* 
Cion of labor in factories and the cm$e(]uait subdivision of human 
funtfion; the accumulation of mases of the p^mlatim in cities, 
with the inevitable increase in the technicd contro] of life that 
this makes necessary and the attempt rationally to control public 
demand by elaborate and fantastic advertising, mass pressure, and 
even planned sodologkai research. Ibe process of rationalizing 
economic entoprise thus knows no limits and comes to cover the 
whole of society’s life. That capitalism has given way is our time, 
over large areas of the earth, to a fonn of total collectivization 
diat has been taken ovn by the State does not alter the funda¬ 
mental human issues involved. Tlw collectivization becomes all 
the more drastic when a of the State, backed by brutal 

regimentation by the police, is added to ib Collectivized man, 
whether communist M capitalist is still <m!y an abstract fragment 
of mao. 

We are so used to the fact that we forget it or fail (o perceive 
that the men of the present day lives oo a level of abstraction al¬ 
together beyond the man of the pest When the contemporary 
man in the street with only an cedinary education quickly solves 
an elementary problem io arithmetic, be is doing something which 
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for a medlava! matheiuaticlaa-an eqjerl-would have required 
hours. No doubt, the medieval man would have produced along 
with his calculation a rigorous proof of the whole process^ il does 
not matter that the modem man does oot icnocu what he is doin^ 
so long as be can manipulate abstractions easily and efficieotly. 
The ordinary man today answers complicated questionnaires, fills 
out tax forms, perforins elaborate calculations, which the medieval 
man was never called upon to do^and all this merely in the 
normal routine of befog a responsible citizen within a mass society. 
Every step forward in mechanical technique is a step in the direc¬ 
tion of abstraction. This capacity for living easily and familiarly 
at an extraordinary level of abstraction is the source of modem 
oran’s power. With it he has transformed the planet, annihilated 
space, and trebled the worlds population. But it is also a pow-er 
which has, like everything human, its negative side, in the des¬ 
olating sense of rootlessness, vacuity, and the lack of concrete 
feeling that assails modem man in his moments of real anxiety. 

The sheer economic power of modem society is attended by the 
same human ambiguities. The rational ordering of production 
makes possible a material level of prosperity beyond anything 
Imown by the past. Not only can the material wants of the masses 
be satisfied to a degree greater than ever before, but technology 
is fertile enough to generate new wants that it can also satisfy. 
Automobiles, radio, and now television become actual needs for 
great numbers of people. All of this mokes for no extraordinary 
externalization of life in our time. The tempo of living b height* 
ened, but a greed for novelties sets in. The machinery of com¬ 
munication makes possible the almost instantaneous conveying of 
news from one point on the globe to another. People read three 
or four editions of a dady paper, hear the news on the radio, or 
see tooiOTTOw morning’s news on their television screen at night 
Journalism has become a great god of the period, and gods have 
a way of ruthlessly and demonically taking over their servitors. In 
thus becoming a state of mind^ Kierkegaard prophesied it 
would do, writing with amazing clairvoyance more than a centxiry 
ago^joumalism enables people to deal with life more and mcire ut 
second hand. Information usually consists of balf-tniths, m<i 
''knowledgeabilicy” becomes a substitute for real knowledge. 
Moreover, popular joumalism has by now extended its ojicritions 
into what were previously considered the strongholds of culture 
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-religion, art, philcsopby. Everyman walks around with a pocket 
digest of culture in his bead The moee competent and stream¬ 
lined journalism becomes, the ^eater its threat to the public mind 
-particularly in a country like the United States. It becomes more 
and more difficult to dstuguish the secoixlhand from the real 
thiog, until most people end by forgetting there is such a distinc* 
lion. The very success of technique engenders a whole style of 
life for the period, which subsists purely cm eKternals. What lies 
behind those ertenals-tbe person, in ib uniqueness and 

its totality—dwindles to a shadow and a ^wst 

In his Mon m the Modem Age Eari Jaspers has diagnosed ell 
these depersonalizing fo rces within modos society so completely 
that they hardly need perating out here. Jaspers sees the historical 
meaning of ezistendal philosophy a$ a struggle to awaken in the 
individua] the pcesibOiCies of an autboitic and genuine life, in the 
face of the greet modem drift toward a standardized mass society. 
Jaspers wrote his book cn 1930, diree years before Hitl& came 
to power and precisely at the aid of a postwar decade in Germany 
of great inteUectua] brilliance and greater economic bankruptcy 
under the Weimar RepoUic The hock is thus saturated from be* 
ginning to end with the dual feeling of the great direat and the 
gre^ promise of modon life. Ja^ers was one of that geoeradon 
of Europeans for whom the outbreak of the First World War, com* 
log in the first years of their mature life, marked a turning point 
in their whde way of kddng at Europe and its civilization. 
August 1914 is the date in modem Western history, and once 
past it we are directly confronted widi the present-day world. The 
sense of power ova the material uoivose with whi^ modon 
man emaged, as we have seen, from the Middle Ages, changed 
on that date into its ^wsite: a sense of weakness ai^ daelicdcn 
before the whirlwind diat man is able to unleash but not to con¬ 
trol. That feeling of danga has posisted and grown stronga, and 
our generation knows it as an uneaxuiy awareness ^ the explosive 
quality of man's secular powos^nd now, alas, with the posses* 
sioD of atomic weapons, the word must be taken Uterally. This 
a^vkreoess is a far cry from that sense of iotozicarion and power 
with which the Benaissance and the Enlightenment sought (o 
banish the darkness of tfu Middle Aga and to turn their euagies 
confidently to the conquest of nature; a fax ay from early Prot* 
<stan(k>m’s convietkm the sincerity of its own consciaice and 
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the abiolute value of Us seailar elhic; a far cry from the sense of 
triumph with which capitalism pointed to the material prosperity 
of bourgeois civilization as its justification and end. Jaspers is a 
Protestant who sees in Protestantisin no final resoluUon for the 
tensions of the human soul; a bourgeois who has lived timnigh a 
period in which all the stable fabric and norms of bourgeois life 
have been dissolved, and a man of the EidightenmcDt, a professor, 
who philosophizes in order to illumine bumaa etisteaoe, but who 
sees this illuminatioo as a liny and fiickering light set against the 
encompassing darbiess of the forces of night 
The First World War was the beginning of the end of the 
bourgeois civilization of Europe. Of course, ends oftw take long 
in being accomplished, and capitalism is still hanging on by the 
skin of its teeth in the Western countries. Our point here, how¬ 
ever, has to do not with the mere economic organization of society, 
but with the concrete and total fact of the civilization itself, with 
all its values and attitudes, unspoken and spoken, it would be 
superficial to take the outbreak of that wax, as Manists do, as 
signifying merely the bankruptcy of capitalism, its inability to 
function fuTtker without rrisi? and bloodshed, August 1914 w'as 
a much more total /mnwn debacle than that, and the words that 
catch it are those of the novelist Henry James, exclaiming with 
shocked horror, *70 have to take it all now for what the treach¬ 
erous years were all the while making for and meaning is too tragic 
for any words." As an American, James had experienced to the full 
the enchantment and refinement of European civIUzaliOD; it had 
been a central theme in nearly all his writing, and here in this mo- 
zneotary outburst there rises to his miad the awful vision of all 
Europe's elegance and beauty being mere gaudy decoration over 
the face of a human abyss. August IQ14 was a debacle for Euro¬ 
pean mao as a whole and not merely for the wicked conspiracy of 
financiers, militarists, and politicians. The period from ifiyo to 
1914 has been aptly described by one hi»'tOTian us the goncratioo 
of materialism: the principal countries of Europe liad become 
unified as nations, prosperit>’ was in the air, and the bourgeois 
contemplated with self-.sarisfaction nn epoch of vast muteruil 
progress aod political stability, August 1914 shattered the founda¬ 
tions of that human world. It revealed that the apparent stability, 
security, and materia) progress of society had rested, like every¬ 
thing human, upon the void. European ixieo came face to face 
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With himself as a stranger. When he ceased to be contained and 
sheltered within a stable social and poUtical environment, he saw 
that his rational and enlightened phUosophy could no longer con¬ 
sole him wltii the assurance that it satisfactorily answered tbe 
question What is man? , , . .u 

BxUteDtisl philosophy (Bee much of modem art) is th^ a 
product of bourgeois society in a state of dissolution. Marxists have 
Shored this point hut without really understanding it; n^er- 
theless, it remains true. The dissolution is a fact. Mt nelAa 
Existentialism nor modem art produced it. Nor is dissolution 
synonymous with -decadence.* A society coming apart at top and 
bottom, or passing over into another form, contains just as many 
passChilities for revelation as a society running along smoothly in 
its own rut The individual is thrust out of the sheltered nest that 
society has provided. He can no longer hide his naVedness hy the 
old disguises. He learns how much of what he has taken for 
ffianted was by its own nature neither eternal nor necessary 
thoroughly temporal and contingent He learns that the solitude 
of the self is ao iixedudble dimension of human life no matter 
how completely that self had seemed to be contained in its social 
milieu !n tbe end, he sees each roan as solitary and unsheltered 
before his own deatL Admittedly, these are painful truths, but 
the most basic things are always learned with pain, since our 
inertia and complacent love of comfort prevent us from learning 
them untd they are forced upon us. It appean that man is willing 
to learn about himself only after some disaster; after war, eco¬ 
nomic crisis, and poUttcal upheaval have taught him how fiim^ 
is that human world in which be thought himself so secur^ 
grounded. What he learns has always been there, lying concealed 
beneath the surface of even the best-functioning societies; it is no 
less true for having come out of a period of chaos and disasta. 
But so long as roan does not have to face up to such a truth, be 
will not do so. 

Thus with the modem period, man-to recapitulate-has en¬ 
tered upon a secular phase of his history. He entered it with 
exuberance over the prospect of increased power he would have 
over the world around him. But in this world, in which his dreams 
of power were often more than fulfilled, he found himself for the 
first time homelcss^ Science stripped nature of its human forms and 
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presented man svith a universe that was neutral, alitei, in its 
ness and force, to his human purposes. Religion, before this phase 
set in, had been a structure that encompassed man's life, providing 
him with a system of images and symbols by which he couU 
express his own aspirations toward psychic wholeness. With the 
loss of this conUiniag framework man became not only a dispos¬ 
sessed but a fragmentary b^g. 

In society, as In the spiritual world, secular goaU have c^e to 
predominate; the rational organization of the economy has in- 
aeased human power over nature, and politically also society has 
become more rational, utllitaiian. democratic, with a resulting 
material wealth and progress. The men of die Eolighteim«t fore- 
saw no end to this triumphant expansion of reason into all the areas 
of social life. But here too reason has foundered upon te opposite, 
upon the surd and unpredictable reaUties-wars, econcrtic crises 
and dislocations, political upheavals among the masses. Moreo^, 
man's feeling of homelessness, of alienation has been intemi^ 
in the midst of a bureaucratized, impersonal mass soa^. He has 
come to feel himself an outside* even within his own human so¬ 
ciety He is trebly alienated: a stranger to God, to nature, and to 
the gigantic social apparatus that supplies his material wants. 

But the worst and final form of alienation, toward which indeed 
the others tend, is man's aHeuation from his own self. In a society 
that reouires of man only that he perform competently hu own 
particular social fuoction, man becomes iden^ed with ^ tunc- 
tied, and the rest of hU being is allowed to subsist as best it can- 
usually to be dropped below the surface of consciousness and 
forgotten. 


3 . SCIENCE AND FINITUDE 

The foregoing, all matters of historical fact, have also bec^e 
the themes of existential philosophy. This philosophy embodies 
the self-ouesiioning of the time, seeking to reorient itself to its own 
historical destiny. Indeed, the whole problematic of Existentialism 
unfolds from this historical situation. Abenalion and estrangement, 
a sense of the basic fragility and contingency of human hie; IM 
impotence of reason confronted with the depths of exi^enw; die 
threat of Nothingness, and the solitary and unsheltered ^adiUon 
of the individual before this threat. One can scarcely subordinate 
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these problems logically one to another; each participates in all 
the others, and they all circulate around a common cenler. A single 
atmosphere pervades them all like a chilly wind: the radical 
feeling of human Snitude. The limitless horizons into which man 
looked at the time of the Renaissance have at last contracted 
Oddly enough, man's discovery that be himself is finite through 
and through—is so, one might say, from the inside out-<omes at a 
time when there seem no longer to be any limits to his technologi* 
cal conquest of nature. But the truth about man is never to be 
found in one quality that opposes another, but in both qualities 
at once; aod so bis weakness is only one side of the coin, his power 
the other. A recognition of limits, of boundaries, may be the only 
thing that prevents power from dizzy collapse. 

But, it might he argued, what makes Western civilization unique 
is its possession of science, and in science we find uniform and 
continuous progress without limits. Research goes on, its results 
are rich aod positive, and these are brought together in ever 
wider and more inclusive systems. There would seem, in this proc¬ 
ess, to be no contracting of horizons either in fact or in possibility. 
In a certain sense this is true, and yet science in the twentieth 
century has come up \vith answers which make the ambitions of 
rationalism seem overweening, and which themselves suggest that 
man must redefine bis traditional concept of reason. It would be 
unlikely if this were otherwise, for scientists too are men and tber^ 
fore participate in the collective psyche as well as help fashion 
it Religion, social forms, science, and art are modes in which man 
exists; and the more we come to recognize the temporal being of 
man the more we must recognize a unity within and behind all 
these modes in which that temporal existence finds its expression. 

Science too—and within its own authentic sphere—has come up 
against the fact of human Snitude. That this has happened within 
science itself, and not in the phiJosophiziag about science, makes 
the discovery more authentic and momentous. The aothropologi* 
cal sciences, and particularly modem dei)th psychology, have 
shown u$ that human reason is the long historical fabrication of 
a creature, man, whose psychic roob still extend downward into 
the primeval soil. These discoveries of the irrational, however, lie 
outside reason itself; they are stubborn obstacles to the use of lea* 
son In our lives, but obstacles which the confirmed rationalist 
might still hope to circumvent by a cleverer use of that very tool, 
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reason. The more decisive limlUtions are those that have shown 
up the workings of reason, in the more rigorous sdertces 

of physics aod mathematics. The most advanced of Western 
sciences, physios and mathematics, have in out time become par¬ 
adoxical: that is, they have arrived at the state where they breed 
paradoxes for reason itself. More than a hundred and Sfty years 
ago the philosopher Kant attempted to show d^aC there were 
ineluctable limits to reason; but the Weetem mind, positivistic to 
the core, could be expected to take such a conclusion seriously 
only when it showed up in the findings of science. Science has in 
this century, with the discoveries of Heisenberg in physics, aod 
Godel in mathematics, at last caught up with Kaut. 

Heisenbergs Principle of Indeterminacy shows that there are 
essential limits to our ability to know and predict physical states 
of affairs, aod opens up to us a glimpse of a nature that may at 
bottom be irrational and chaotic—at any rate, our knowledge of 
it is limited so that we cannot know this not to be the case. This 
finding marks an end to the old dream of physidsls who, motivated 
by a thoroughly rational prejudice, thought that reality must be 
iwedictable through aod through. The figure of the Laplacian De¬ 
mon was a very strilong symbol of this: Imagine, says Laplace, 
a Being who loiows the position and mooventum of every particle 
io the universe, together with the laws of motion governing such 
particles; such a Being would be able to predict all subsequent 
states of the universe. Physicists can no longer operate on such 
cryptotheological faiths, but must lake their predictability only 
where and to the extent that it exhibits itself in experience. 

The situation in physics is made more paradoxical by Bohr’s 
Principle of Complementarity, according to which the electron 
must be regarded both as a wave and as a particle, according to 
its coniext. The application of these contradictory designations 
would have seem^ thoroughly illogical to a nineteenth-century 
physicist. Indeed, some physicists have suggested a new form of 
logic, from which the classic law of the Excluded Middle (either 
A or not A) would be dropped; and when new forms of logic are 
being constructed, one can only conclude that the nature nf wliat 
is and what is not rational stands open to doubt. In practice, the 
Principle of Complementarity sets a rigorous limit uiwn the 
observations of physics: As one physicist, Von Pauli, puls it, “/ am 
choose to observe one expeiimenial set-up. A, and ruin B, or chew# 
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to observe B and ruin A- / cannot choOH not to ruin ona of them.” 
Here the language is perfectly appropriate to the pathos of knowl¬ 
edge in every area in life: we teow one thing at the cost of not 
knowing something else, and it is simply not the case that we can 
choose to know everything at once. What is remarkable Is that 
here, at the very farthest reaches of precise experimentation, in 
the most rigorous of the natural sciences, the ordinary and banal 
fact of our human limitatioas emerges. 

Godel's findings seem to have even more far-reaching conse¬ 
quences, when one considers that m the Western tradition, from 
Pythagoreans and Plato onward, matbemalics as the very 
model of intelligibility has been the central citadel of rationalism. 
Now it turns out that even in bis most precise science—in the 
province where bis reason bad seemed omnipotent—man cannot 
escape his essential finitude: every system of mathematics that be 
constructs is doomed to incompleteness. Codel has shown that 
mathematics contains insoluble problems, and hence can never be 
formalized in any complete system. This means, In other words, 
that mathematics can never be turned over to a giant computing 
machine; it will always be unfinished, and therefore molhemati- 
cians—the human beings who construct mathematics—wfU always 
be in business. The human element here rises above the machine: 
mathematics is unfinished as is any human life. 

But since mathematics can never be completed, it might be 
argued tha^ Godel’s finding shows us that there are no limits to 
mathematical knowledge. True, in one sens^ but in another sense 
it sets a more drastic limitation upon mathematical knowledge, 
since mathematidaos now know they can never, formally speak¬ 
ing, reach rock bottom; in fact, there is no rock bottom, since 
mnthematicn has no self^bsistent reality independent of the hu¬ 
man activity that mathematicians carry on. And if human reason 
can never reat^ rock bottom (complete systematization) in 
mathematics, it is not likely to reach it anywhere else. There is 
no System possible for human existence, Kierkegaard said a cen¬ 
tury ago, differing with Hegel, who wished to enclose reality 
within a completidy rational structure, the System is impossible 
for mathematics, Godel tclb us today. In practice, the fact that 
there is no rock bottom means that the mathematidan can never 
prove the consbtency of mathematics except by using means that 
are shakier than the system he is trying to prove consistent 
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Mathematics thus caonot escape Snally the uncertainty that at¬ 
taches to any human enterprise. 

The situation is aJI the more vexing since mathematicians In the 
last half century have come up vvith some very troublesome para¬ 
doxes. Matheinati<s is like a ship in mid-ocean that has sprung 
certain leaks (paradoxes); the leaks have been temporarily 
plugged, but our reason can never guarantee that the ship will 
not spring others. This human insecurity in what had been the 
most secure o( the disciplines of rationality marks a new turn in 
Western thinking. When the mathematician Hermann Weyl ex¬ 
claims, “We have tried to storm Heaven, and we have only 
succeeded in piling up the tower of Babel,’ he is giving passionate 
expression to the collapse of human hubris; and we can be sure 
that mathematics has at last been returned to its rightful status 
as an activity or mode of being of finite man. 

The coocurrence of these various discoveries in Lime is extraor¬ 
dinary. Heidegger published his Being and Time, a somber and 
rigorous meditation on human finitude, in 1927. In the same year 
Heisenberg gave to the world his Principle of Indetennlnacy. In 
1929 the mathematidan Skolem published a theorem which some 
mathematicians now think almost as remarkable as Codel's: that 
even the elementary number system cannot be categorically 
formalized. In 1931 appeared Orel’s epoch-making discovery. 
When events run parallel this way, when they occur so close to¬ 
gether in time, but independently of each other and in diverse 
fields, we axe tempted to conclude that they are not mere ’mean* 
iagless" coincidences but very meaningful symptoms. The whole 
mind of the tinre seems to be inclining in one direction. 

What emerges from these separate strands of history is an 
image of mao himself that bears a new, stark, more nearly naked, 
and more quetionable aspect The contraction of man's borizons 
amounts to a denudation, a stripping down, of this being who has 
now to confront himself at the center of all bis horizons. The labor 
of modem culture, wherever it has been authentic, has been a 
labor of denudation, A return to the sources; “to the things them, 
selves," as Husserl puts it; toward a new truthfulness, the casting 
away of ready-made presuppositions and empty forms—these are 
some of the slogans under which this phase in history has pre¬ 
sented itself. NaturaUy enough, much of this stripping down must 
appear as the work of destruction, as revolutionary or even "nega- 
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five": a beuig who has become thoroughly questionable to himself 
must also find questionable his relation to the total past which in 
a sense he represents. 

This apparent “coinddence” of historical forces becomes even 
more remarkable and meaningful when we consider modem art 
What man has experienced historically with the changes in reli¬ 
gion, in social and economic forms, and now in modem science as 
well-all of this experience is revealed to us, in a more striking 
and more human way, through art. Art is the collective dream of 
a period, a dream in which, if we have eyes to see, we can trace 
the physiognomy of the time most clearly. A brief glance at modem 
art may serve to make plain that the spiritual features of modernity 
which we have been anatomizing in this chapter have not been 
bare and empty abstractions, but a living human drama in which 
we have all been deeply involved, but which the artist has the 
clearest eyes to see. 
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Chapter Three 


Ncnv ihal my latUcr’s gonc» 

I must be dowo where aJ] ladders start, 
la the foul rag>aod*bone sh^ of the heart. 

w. 9 . Y8AT9 


Anyone who attempts to gain a unified understanding of mod* 
em act os a wliole is bound to suffer the uncomfortable sensation 
of having fallen into a thioket of brambles. We ourselves are 
Involved in the subject, end we can hardly achieve the detach* 
ment of the historian a few centuries heoce. Modem art still 
provokes violent controversy, even after it has been on the scene 
a good half century and names like Picasso and Joj'ce have be* 
come almost household woids. The Philistine still finds it shocking, 
scandalous, aod foolish; and there is always a case to be made for 
the Philistine, and surely for die Philistine in ourselves svithout 
whom we could not carry on the drab business of ordinary living. 
Indeed, from the point of view we are taking here, the Philistine 
attitude, particularly in its irritation, may be just as revelatory 
historically as any other. But it is a case not only of the Philistine; 
sensitive observers still exist—directors of museums, connoisseurs, 
and histormns—who find in modem art a disastrous falling away 
fn>m die excellence of the art of the pu.sl. In a sense, all this 
controversy is pointless; so much of it has to do with the eventual 
historical rating of our own period, which is something we cannot 
even foresee. The century from Manet to Matisse may figure in 
future art histories as a period of impoverishment and decline, 
whose works cannot stand beside those of the uid masters; or it 
may figure as a period of such abundant creativity that it can be 
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matched oaly by the Renaiesaace during the fiftieth <«• 
My own nersonal pr«judi« is toward Hit latter judgment, but I 
ha« DO way of proWog it; and such specuUtion. in ai^ case do« 
not enter into my own experience of &is art. We 
got to give up the attempt to assess ourselves for postenty; 
men of the future will form their own opinions without our help. 
What we so self-consciously call "modem art; after all, is nothing 
more nor less than the art of this time, our art; there is no othw 
today. If we could have a different art, or a better, we d 
have it. As it is. we are lucky in this period to have any ^t at aU. 
The Philistine rebukes the artist for bwng willful, as J all of mod¬ 
em art were a debloerate conspiracy against him, the vi^; the 
artist can hardly hope to make this man understand that art is 
not a mere matter of conscious will and ^sd^ wntnvan^ 
and that the artist, by changing his Ideas (even by adopbng the 
Philistine’s), will not become a different person living at a diS 
ferent time and place In the end the only authentic art is that 

whidi has about it the power of inevitability, 

Nevertheless, the controversy, irtitation, and bafflement to 
which modem art gives rise doe* provide us a very effecuve 
handle with which to take bold of it. InitaUon usually aijs« when 
something touches n sore spot in ourselves, which most of the time 
we would like desperately to hide; rarely if ever does the fault be 
totally with the provoking object Modem art touch« a sore spot, 
or several sore spots, in the ordinary dfizen of which he is totally 
unaware. The more irritated be becomes at modm art the more 
be betrays the fact that he himself, and his civilization, are im¬ 
plicated in what the artist shows him. The ordinary citizen ob)^ 
to modem art because it is difficult and obscure. Is it so certam that 
the world the ordinary citizen takes for granted, tbe values upon 
which his dvilizaHon rests are so clear, either to him or in them,- 
selves’ Sometimes the artist's image is very clear (in general, 
modem art is simpler than academic art), but it goes ag^nst the 
grain of the ordinary man because secretly he understands its in¬ 
tent aU too weU; and besides, he has already limited •Srnder- 
standing” to the habitual pigeonholes into which he slips every 
experience. Tbe ordinary man Is uncomforUble, an^, or den- 
sive before the dislocation of forms in modem art, before Its bold 
distortions, or arbitrary manipulations of objects. The painter pus 
three or more eyes in the face, or several noses, or twists and 
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elongates tbe body at the expense of photographic lesciriblsnce 
in order to build up his own inner image. Has the contrary attitude 
of strict and literal attachment to objects succeeded io resolving 
all the ajudeties of tbe ordinary man, and has not in fact the 
rampant extroversioo of modern dvilizotion brought it to the brink 
of the abyss? FioalJy, the ordinary man-nnd bi this respect the 
ordinary mao is joined by tbe learned and sensitive traditionalist 
in ait-^bjecls to tbe content of modem art: it is too bare and 
bleak, too negative or ‘^Bihlllstic," too shocking or scandalous; it 
dishes out unpalatable trudis. But have tbe traditional ideals 
worked $0 well io this century that we can afiord to neglect (he 
unpalatable truths about human life that those ideals have chosen 
to ignore? Does the aesthete who extols the greatness of the past 
as un argument against modem art have any idea of how p^lid 
his own response to, say, the Virgin of Chartres appears beside the 
medieval man’s response? Or that his own aestheticism, however 
cultured, is in fact a form of sentiroentaJjty-smce sentimentaUty, 
at bottom, is nothing but false feeling, feeling that is ustnic to its 
object, whether by being excessive or watered down? 

In a famous passage in A FareweR to Arms Ernest Hemingway 
writes: 

1 was always embarrassed by die words sacred, glorious, and 
sdcri£ce and the expression in vain. We bad heard them, som^ 
times standing in the rain almost out of earshot, so that onl>' the 
shouted words came through, and had read them, on proclama* 
(ions that were slapped up by billposters over other proclama¬ 
tions, DOW for a long time, and I had seen nothing sacred, and 
the things that were ^rious bad no glory and the .snerifices were 
like the stockyards at Chicago if nothing was done svith the meat 
except to bury it. There were many words that you could not 
stand to hear and finally only the names of places had dignity. 
Certain numbers were the same way and certain dates and these 
with the names of places were all you could say and have them 
mean anything. Abstract words such as glory, hiitior, courage, or 
hallow were obscene beside the cnncrelc names t)f vilhigw, the 
numbert of roads, the names of rivers, the numbers of regiments 
and the dates. 

For a whole generation that was the great .st.ftement of prr!^e^t 
against the butchery of the First World War. But it hus a greater 
o 
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historical slgniScance than that: it can be taken as a kind of 
manifesto of modem art and literature, an incitement to break 
through empty absCraclioos of whatever kind, to destroy sentimen¬ 
tality even if the real feelings exposed should appear humble and 
impoverished—the names of places and dates; and even if in 
stripping himself naked the artist seems to be left with Nothing. 
Modem art thus begins, and sometimes ends, as a confession of 
spiritual poverty. That is its greatness and its triumph, but also 
the needle it jabs ioto the Philistine’s sore spot, for the last thing 
he wants to be reminded of is his spiritual poverty, la fact, his 
greatest poverty is not to know how impoverished he is, and so 
long as he mouths the empty ideals or religious phrases of the past 
he is but as tinkling brass. In matters of the spirit, poverty and 
riches are sometimes closer than identical twins: the man who 
struts with borrowed feathers may be poor as « church mouse 
within, while a work that seems stark and bleak can, if genuine, 
speak with all the inexhaustible richness of the world. Tbe triumph 
of Hemingway’s style is its ability to break through abstractions 
to see what it is one really senses and feels. When the modem 
sculptor disdains the pomp of marble and uses industrial materi* 
ai$, steel wire, or bolts, or even refected materials Uke old board, 
rope, or nails, he is perhaps showing himself to be Impoverished 
next to the heroic grandeur of a Michelangelo, but he is also 
bringing us back to the inexbaustible brute world that surrounds 
us. Sometimes the confession of poverty takes a violent and aggres¬ 
sive tone, as when the Dadaists drew a mustache on the Mona 
lisa. Dada itself, like Hemingway, came out of the revolt against 
the First World War, and despite Its clowning must now be re¬ 
garded as one of the uziid eruptions of the irrational in this century. 
The generation of the First World War could hardly be expect^ 
to view Western culture as sacrosanct, since they perceived—and 
rightly-that it was bound up with die civilization that had ended 
in that ghastly butchery. Better then to reject the trappings of 
that culture, even art itself, if that would leave one a little more 
honest in one’s nakedness. To discover one’s own spiritual poverty 
is to achieve a positive conquest by the spirit. 

Modern art has been an immense movement toward the desbrucN 
tion of forms—of received and traditional forms. The positive side 
of this has been an immense expansion of the possil^ties of art 
and an almost greedy acquisition of new forms from all over the 
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g!obe. Around 1900 Fieoch painters boeaine interested in African 
sculpture. (The introduction of Japanese prints into Europe in (he 
nineteenth century had already brought with it a profound shift 
in the sensibility of Western painten,) And these borrowings were 
only the beginning: by now we have become accustomed to 
painters and sculptors drawing their forms from OrieotiJ and 
primitive art of every culture. This century in art, Andre Malraux 
has said, will go down in history not as the period of abstract art 
but as the period in which all the art of the past, and from every 
quarter of ^e globe, became available to the painter and sculptor, 
and through them became a part of our modem taste. Certainly, 
we can no longer look upon the canon of Western art-Greco- 
Roman art as revived, extended, and graced by the Renaissance 
as the tradition in art, or even any longer as distinctly and uniquely 
our 9 . That canon is in fact only one tradition among many, and 
indeed in its strict adherence to representational form is rather the 
exception in the whole gallery of human art. Such an extension of 
the resources of the past, for the modem ardst, implies a different 
and more comprehensive understanding of the term "human" it¬ 
self: a Sumerian figure of a fertility goddess is as “human" (o us 
as a Greek Aphrodite. Wh») the sensibility of an age can accom¬ 
modate the alien "inhuman" forms of primitive art side by side 
with the dassic "human" figures of Greece or the Renaissance, it 
should be obvious that the attitude toward mao that we call 
classical humanism—which is the intellectual expression of the 
spirit that informs the classical c&oon of Western art—has also gone 
hy the boards. This is an historical fact the most immediate evi¬ 
dence of wliich is the whole body of modem art Itself. Even if 
existeodal philosophy had not been formulated, we would know 
from modem art that a new and radical conception of man was 
at work in tills period. 

It would be a mistake to construe this breaking out on the part 
of Western artists from the confinement of what had been their 
tradition as mere expansion or a spiritually impcri.'distic .ict of 
acquisition. It is not simply an external and quantiUitive change 
in the number of forms the nrtist cau assimilate, it is also, and 
more profoundly, an internal and qualitative change in the spirit 
with which the artist appropriates these forms. This breaking out 
of the tradition is in fact also a breakdown within the Western 
tradition. On this point the artistic conservative who rojecti mod- 
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em art, seeing it as a scandal and a departure from the tradition, 
sees right]/, however he may turn what he sees to his own 
purposes. That Western painters and scuJptors have In this cen* 
tury gone outside their own tradition to nourish themselves on 
the art of the rest of the world—OrientaJ, African, Melanesian- 
signifies that what we have known as the tradition is no longer 
able to nourish its most creative members: the confining mold of 
this traditiOQ has broken, under pressures both from within and 
without It would be possible to avoid this painful conclusion, and 
to dismiss this group of artists as mere irresponsibles, and skillful 
renegades from the tradition, if there were any artists of compa* 
rable achievement whose work the anti-modernist could set over 
against theirs. But what is equally suie-and this negative evidence 
is strong or even stronger on the side of the moderns—is that the 
academic ait of this period is as dead as mutton. It exdtes no one, 
depresses no one, and doee not even really soothe anyone. It simply 
does not live; it is outside the time. 

If we turn to the intemal and formal characteristics of modem 
art, without reference to its external inspirations in African or 
primitive or Oriental art, we find the same indications of a radical 
traxisformatioo of the Western spirit. Cubism is the classicism of 
modem art: that is, the one formally perfected style which modem 
art has elaborated and from which all modern abstract art that 
is valid has derived. A great deal of nonsense has been written 
about the creation of Cubism, connecting it with relativiCy physics, 
psychoanalysis, and heaven knows how many other complex and 
remote things. The fact is that the painters who created Cubism 
were creating paintings and nothing else—certainly they were 
not dealing in ideologies. Cubism evolved in a succession of per¬ 
fectly logical steps out of previous stages of painting, out of the 
Impressionists and Cfeanne, and it raised a series of pictorial 
problems that had to be solved within the medium of pointing and 
by painters working strictly as painfers-that is, upon the visual 
image as such. 

Yet a great formal style in painting has never been created that 
did not draw upon the depths of the human spirit, and that did 
not, in its newness, express a fresh mutation of the human spirit. 
Cubism achieved a radical fiattening of space by insisting on the 
two-dimensional fact of the canvas. This fiattening out of space 
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would seem not to be a negligible fact historically if we refiect 
that when, once before in history, such a development occurred 
but in the opposite directioa^-when the fiatsess of tbe Gothic or 
primitive painters passed over into the solidity, perspecbve, and 
threo'dimeosional style of early Renaissance painting—it was a 
mark that man was tunung outward, into space, after the long 
period of introspection of the Middle Ages. Western man moved 
out into space in his painting, in the fourteenth century, before 
he set forth into actual physical space in the age of exploratioc 
that was to follow. Thus painting was prophetic of the new turn 
of the human spirit whit^ was eventually to find expression in the 
conquest of the whole globe. Have we the right, then, to suggest 
that the fiattening of painting in our own century portends a turn¬ 
ing inward of the human spirit, or at any rate a tumiog away from 
that outer world of space which has hitherto been the ultimate 
arena of Western man s extroversion? With Cubism begins that 
process of detachment from the object which has become the hall¬ 
mark of modem art. Even though Cubism is a dussical arvd formal 
style, the artist nevertheless asserts his own subjectivity by tbe 
freedom with which he cuts up and dislocates objects-bortles, 
pitchers, guitars—as it pleases him for the sake of the picture, 
wliich is now DO longer held up to us as a representation of tiiose 
objects but as a visual image with its own independent value 
alongside that of nature. The subjectivity that is gencrolly present 
in modem art is a psychological compensation for, sometimes a 
violent revolt against, the gigantic externalization of life within 
modem society. The world pictured by the modem artist is, like 
the world meditated upon by the existential philosopher, a world 
where man is a stranger. 

When mankind no longer lives spontaneously turned toward 
Cod or the supersensible world—when, to echo the words of Yeats, 
the ladder is gone by whidj we would climb to a higher reality— 
the artist too must stand face to face with a fiat and inexplicable 
world. This shows itself even in the formal structures of modern 
art. Where tbe movement of the spirit is no longer vertical hut 
only horiBontal, the climactic elements in art arc in general leveled 
out, fialtened The fiattening of pictorial space that is achieved in 
Cubism is not an isolated fact, true only of painting, but is 
paralleled by similar changes in literary techniques. There is a 
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general process of flaReniog, three chief aspects of which may be 
noted: 

(1) The fottening out of all piones upon the plane of the pic¬ 
ture. Near and far are pushed together. So in certain works of 
modern literature time, instead of space, is flattened out upon one 
plane. Past and present are represented as occurring simultan^ 
ously, upon a single plane of time. James Joyce's C/lyssss, T. S. 
Eliot's The Waste Land, and Eara Pound’s Cantos are examples; 
and perhaps the most powerful use of the device was made by 
Faullmer in his early novel The Sound and the Pury. 

(&) More important perhaps is the flattening out of climaxes, 
which occurs both in painting and literature. In traditional 
Western painting there is a central subject, located at or near the 
center of the picture, and the surrounding space in the picture is 
subordinate to this. In a portrait the figure is placed near the 
center, and the background becomes secondary to It, something 
to be blended as harmoniously as possible with the figure. Cubism 
abolished this idea of the pictorial climax: the whole space of the 
picture became of equal importance- Negative spaces (in which 
there axe no objects) are as important as positive spaces (the con* 
tours of physical objects). If a human figure is treated, it may be 
broken up and distributed over various parts of the canvas. 
Formally speaking, the spirit of this art is anticlimactic. 

When we turn to observe this seme deflation or flattening of 
climaxes in literature, the broader human and philosophic ques- 
bens involved become raudi clearer. The classical tradition in 
literature, deriving from Aristotle’s Poetics, tells us that a drama 
(and consequently any other literary work) must have a begin¬ 
ning, middle, and end. The action begins at a certain point, rises 
toward a climax, and then falls to a denouement. One can diagram 
a classical plot of this kiud by means of a triangle whose apex 
represents the climax with which everything in the pUy has some 
logical aad necessary connection. The author subordinates him¬ 
self lo the requirements of logic, necessity, probability. His struc¬ 
ture must be an intelligible whole in which each pnit develops 
logically out of wliat went before. If our existence itself is never 
quite like this, no matter; art is a selection from life, and the poet 
i' required to he selective. However, it is important to note that 
this canon of ialcliigible literary structure-beginning, middle, and 
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end, vrith a well«defined climax^rose in a culture in which the 
universe too was believed to be an ordered strvcturc, a rational 
and intelligible whole. 

What happens if we try to apply this classical Aristotelian 
canon to a modem work like Joyce’s Ulysses, 734 pages of power 
and duUness, beauty and sordidness, comedy ond pathos, where 
the movement is always horizontal, never ascending toward any 
crisis, and where we detect not the shadow of anythiog like a 
climax, in the tiaditionaJ sense of that term? If Joyce's bad been 
a disordered mind, we could dismiss all this ns a sprawling chaos^ 
but he was in fact an artist in superb control of his material, so 
that the disorder has to be attributed to His rziaterial, to life itself. 
It is, in fact, the banal gritty thing that we live that Joyce gives us, 
in comparison with which most other Sction is indeed fiction. This 
world is dense, opaque, unintelligible; that is the datum from 
which the modem artist always starts. The formal dictates of the 
svell'made play or the welhmade novel, which were the logical 
outcome of tborou^Iy rational preconceptions about reality, we 
can DO longer hold to when we become attentive **10 the things 
themselves,” to the fects, to existence in the mode in which we do 
exist. If our epoch jtill held to the idea, as Wertera man once did, 
that the whole of reality is a system in which each detail providen' 
tially and radonnlly is subordinated to others and uUunatoly to 
the whole itself, we could demand of the artist that his form 
imitate this idea of reality, and give us coherence, logic, and the 
picture of a world with no loose ends. But to make such a demand 
nowadays is worse than an Impertinence: it is a travesty upon 
the historical being of the artist 

Even where the writer has more of a stor>', in the traditioivtl 
sense, to tell, he may prefer not to tell it in the traditional way. In 
The Sotmd and the Ptmj Faulkner has much more of a novelistic 
narrative than Joyce in l/lt;saes—the decline of a family, a suicide, 
the elopement of a girl, and so on—but he chooses not to present 
these events in the form of the woli-made novel. And the choice 
Is wise, for the power of the novel is iiurcnsed immeasurably 
thereby. The brute, irrational, givwr quality of the world comes 
through so strongly In Faulkner’s peculiar technique that he 
actually shows, and docs not merely state, the meaning of tlie 
quotation from which his title is derived: 
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[Life] is a tcU, 

Toid by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

Shakespeare places these lines in the context oF a fairly well*made 
tragedy m wbidi evil is destroyed and good triumphs; but Faulk* 
ner shows us the world of which Shakespeare’s statement would 
be true: a world opaque, dense, and irrational, that could not have 
existed for Shakespeare, dose as he was sdU to medieval Chris- 
tianity. Even where a purposeful human action is planned, in the 
novel, and the necessary steps taken to cany it thrwgh-as in the 
section on the day Quentin Compson cocnmita suicide—what reaUy 
happens has little to do with the traditional order, logic, sequence 
of events that normally accompany such an actiou. The day 
described shows us not the abstraction “Quentin Compson commiti 
suicide* but, as the author tums his own and his reset’s eye “to 
the things themselves,'' a process far more concrete and contin¬ 
gent; a sparrow chirps at the window, a watch breaks, the hero 
gets entangled in a perfectly absurd melee with a little runaway 
girl, there is a fist fight, eta; and underneath all this is, but never 
mentioned, the slow blind surge moving forward like an under¬ 
ground river toward the sea, of a man's going to his death. This 
section, and the book itself, is a masterpiece, perhaps as great as 
anything yet written by an American; and is to be recommended 
to anyone who wants to know the concrete feel of that world with 
which in his thinking the existential philosopher has to deal. 

In the course of the brute random flow of detail that is that last 
day of his life, Quentin Compson breaks the crystal of his watch. 
He twists off the two hands and thereafter, throughout the day, the 
watch continues to tick loudly but cannot, with its faceless dial, 
indicate the time. Faulkner could not have hit on a better image 
to convey the sense of lime which permeates the whole book. The 
normal reckonable sequence of time—one moment after another— 
has been broken, has disappeared; but as the watch pounds on, 
time is all the more urgent and real for Quentio Compson. He can¬ 
not escape time, ho is in it, it is the time of his fate and his 
dedslon; and the watch has no bands to reassure him of that 
normal, caJcubble progression of minutes and hours in which our 
ordinary day-to-day life is passed. Time is no longer a reckonable 
sequence, then, for him, but an ineshaustible inescapable pres- 
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«ice- We are dose here-as we shall see later-to thought of 
Hddcggcr. (Faulkner certainly never read Heidegger he may 
never even have heard of him, So much the better, for the test!- 
mony of the artist, the poet, is all the more valid when it is not 
contaminated by any intellectiial preconceptions-) Real time, the 
time that makes up the dramatic substance of our life, is something 
deeper and more primordial than watches, clocks, and calendars. 
Time is the dense medium in which Faulkner's characters move 
about as if dragging their feet through water: it is their substance 
or Being, as Heidegger would put it. The abolition of clock time 
does not mean a retreat into the world of the tuneless; quite the 
contrary: the timeless world, the eternal, has disappeareid from the 
horizon of the modem writer as it has from the borizoo of modem 
Existentialists like Sartre and Heidegger, and from the horizon 
of our own everyday life; and time thereby becomes all the more 
inexorable and absolute a reality. The temporal is the horizon of 
modem man, as the eternal was the horizon of the man of the 
Middle Ages. That modem writers have been so preoccupied with 
the reality of time, handling it with radically new techniques and 
from radically new points of view, is evidence that the philoso¬ 
phers in our age who have attempted a new understanding of 
time are responding to the same bidden historical concerns, and 
are not merely elaborating some new conceptual novelty out of 
their heads. 

These details about art, it should be apparent to the reader, ere 
not dragged in by the heels. Kor are they the elaborate construe* 
tions which it has become the critical fashion In this country to 
force upon works of art. On the contrary, the features we have 
mentioned lie open and accessible—on the very surface, so to 
speak, of the works of art themselves; and to sec them requires 
only that we take ait seriously, which mecos to take it as a xevela* 
riori: a revelation of its time and of the being of man, uad of the 
two together, the being of man in his time. 

No beginning, middle, end—si:ch is the structureless structure 
that some modem literary works struggle toward; and analogously 
in painting, no clearly demarcated foreground, mlddlcground, and 
background. To the traditionalist, immened in the classical West¬ 
ern tradition, aQ this will appear neg;itive, purely destructive. But 
if we do not keep our gaze narrowly riveted on the Imdirion of the 
West (aod in any cose this classical canon is only one of the tradi* 
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tions that have arisen in the course of the whole history of the 
West) we find that these requirements of logical and rational 
form do not hold for other traditions of art in other ciatures. Ori¬ 
ental art, for example, is much more formless, organic, and sprawl¬ 
ing than classical Western art It has form, but a difierent form 
from that of the Wert. Why is this? The question is not a trivial 
ooe; it is perhaps as profound as any the West can ask these days, 
for this difference in art is not mere happeosUnce but the 
inevitable concomitant of a different attitude toward the world. 

One of the best indications of this peculiar (to us) sense of 
artistic form among Orientals is given by E. M. Forster in his 
novel A Passage to India. A mixed group, English and Indians, are 
at tea, and Professor Godbole, a Hindu, has been asked to sing, 
but has let (he occasion go then, as all are leaving, the Hindu 
says, "I may sing now," quite unexpectedly. (This unexpectedness 
is significant, for the song is not to be given a formal setting, but 
to drop upon their ears as casually and contingently as life it¬ 
self. ) Por8t«'s description of the song makes our point so beauti¬ 
fully that it is worth quoting in its entirety: 

His thin voice rose, and gave out one sound after another. At 
times there seemed rhythm, at times there was the illusion of a 
Western melody. But the ear, baffled repeatedly, soon lost any 
due, and wandered in a ina2e of noises, none harsh or unpleas¬ 
ant, none intelligible. It was the song of an unknown bird. Only 
the servants understood it. They began to whisper to one 
another, The man who was gathering water chestnuts came 
naked out of the tank, his lips parted with delight, disclosing 
his scarlet tongue. The sounds continued and ceased after a 
few raomeiils as casually as they had begun-appaiently half 
through a bar, and upon the subdomioaot. 

The song begins, goes on, suddenly stopsj but there is not the 
least trace of an Aristotdian beginning, middle, or end. Compare 
Godbole's song with the structure of an aria from an Italian opera. 
In the latter we have a begionidg. a development through certain 
predictable phases toward the inevitable climax of the high note, 
and then the falling away or denouement, tying up the whole thing 
in a neat package: here is Aristotelian and ratiooai form in murio. 
But the Oriental song baffles the ear of the Westerner; it appears 
unintelligible. The reason is that the Westerner demands (or, let 
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Hi ifiy, used to demand) on inlelligibilicy thul the Easterner does 
not. If the Weitemer Sods the Orientnl music ‘'metmlngless,'’ the 
Oriental might very well reply that this is the meaninglessness 
of nature itself which goes on endlessly without beginning, middle, 
or end. 

The real reason for the difference between the sense of artistic 
form in the East aod in the West is thus ultimately a difference in 
philosophic outlook. Since the Creeks, Western man has believed 
chat Being, all Being, is intelligible, that there is a reason for every¬ 
thing (at least, the central tradition that runs from Aristotle 
through St Thomas Aquinas into the beginning of the modem 
period has held this), and that the cosmos is, finally, intelligible. 
The Oriental, on the other hand, has accepted his existence within 
a universe that would appear to be meaningless, to the rational 
Western mind, and has lived with this meaninglessness. Hence the 
artistie form that seems natural to the Oriental is one that is just 
as formless or formal, as irrational, as life itself. That the Western 
artist now finds his own inherited classical form unconvincing and 
indeed almost intolerable is because of a profound change in his 
total attitude toward the world—a change ihot is no less true even 
when the artist himself has not been able to bring it to conceptual 
expression. The final intelligibiliCy of the world is no longer 
cepted. Our existence, as we Imow it, is no longer transparent and 
understandable by reason, bound together into a tight, coherent 
structure. The world that we are shown in the work of the modem 
painters and writers is opaque and dense. Their vision is not 
inspired primarily by intellectual premiies; it is a spontaneous 
revelation of the kind of which perhaps only art is capable: it 
shows us where we stand, whether or not we choose to understand 
it. If we really open ourselves to the experience of two works of 
art as widely separated in time as Dante's Diuine Comedy and 
Faulkner's The Sound and the Fury, the distance that Western 
man has traveled in the intervening centuries b revealed to us 
more clearly than through any number of abstract arguments. And 
the road that has been traveled is irreversible. 

(3) The last end most important aspect of what we have called 
the process of flattening in modern art is the fattening out of 
oaiues. To undeninod this one can begin at the simplest level in 
painting, where it means merely that large and small objects arc 
treated as of equal value. Cezanne paints apples with the same 
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passionate concentration as he paints mountains, and each apple 
is as monummul as a mountain. Indeed, in some of Cdzanoes 
sHlI lifes, if one covers up all of the picture except a certain patch 
of folded tablecloth, one might very well be looking at the planes 
and peaks of his Mont St. Victoire. For Cezanne the painting 
dictates its ovm values: little and big, high and hw, sublime and 
Ordinary outside the painting are of equal importance if in a given 
painting they play the same plastic role. 

Now all this is quite contrary to the great tradition of Western 
art, which distinguishes sharply between the sublime and the 
banal and requires that the highest art treat the most sublime 
subjects. The mind of the West has always been hierarchical: the 
cosmos has been understood as a great chain of Bein^ from highest 
to lowest, which has at the same time operated as a scale of values, 
from lowest to highest Painters were expected to portray the 
sublime scenes from the Gospel, great battles, or noble personages. 
The beginniog of genre painting in the seventeenth century was 
the fiirt step towa^ what we now think of as modem painting, 
but it was itot until the present century that the reversal of West* 
em values was really accomplished. By now, the hierarchical 
scheme has been abolished altogether. Following Cezanne, the 
Cubists took as subjects for their most momumental paintings 
ordinary objects like tables, bottles, glasses, guitars. Now the 
painter dispenses with objects altogether; the colored shape on his 
canvas k itseli an absolute reality, perhaps more so than the 
ixnaginaiy scene, the great battle, which in a tiaditiooal canvas 
it ftiight serve to depict Thus we arrive at last at fart bfttf (raw, 
crude, or brute art), which seeks to abolish not only the ironcUd 
distinction between the sublime and the banal but that between 
the beautiful and the ugly as well. Says the painter Dubu£et, one 
of the more interesting cultivators of this style: 

The idea that there axe beautiful objects and ugly objects, 
people endowed with beauty and others who caonot claim it. 
has surely no other foundation tliao convention^ld poppycock 
—and I declare that convention unhealthy. . . . People have 
seen that I intend to sweep away everytlung sve have been 
taught to consider—without question—as grace and beauty; but 
overlooked my work to substitute anotl^ and vaster 
beauty, touching all objects and beings, not excluding the most 
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despised—and because of that, all the more exhilornting. ... 1 
would like people to look at my woric as an enterprise for the 
rehabilitadoi) of scorned values, and, In any case, make no mis* 
take, a work of ardent celeln^atioa. . . . 

I am convinced that any table can be for each of us a land* 
scape as inexhaustible as the whole Andes range. . . . 

1 am struck by the high value, for a man, of a simple perma- 
nent fact, like the miserable vista on which the window of his 
room opens daily, that comes, with the passing of time, to have 
an important role is his life, i often think that the highest 
destination at which a painting can aim is to take oq that func* 
tioQ in soineones life. 

Such ideas seem scandalous to the Western traditionalist; they 
undermine the tiine*honored canon of beauty, countcnooce (he 
most disorderly elements in existence, and strike agaimt art itself. 
Yet they are ideas that might be easOy understood by an Oriental, 
For the Oriental, opposites have never been put Into separate 
watertight compartments as with the Westerner: as it is above, so 
it is below, in the Eas^, the smaU is equal to the great, for amid 
the endless expanse of countless universes, each individual usb 
verse is as but a grain of sand on the shores of the G^iuges, and a 
grain of sand Is the equal of a universe. The lotus blooms in the 
mud^ and generally the Oriental is as willing, in his indifference, 
to accept the ugly dross of existence as be is its beauty, where the 
Westerner might very well gag at the taste. We are not concerned 
here 'vilh (he question of whether the West is now moving to¬ 
ward forms of thinking and feeling that arc closer to what were 
once those of (he East. Whet is of concern to the pliilosopher is 
the fact that here, in art, wo find so many signs of a break with 
the Western tradition, or at least with what hod been tliought to be 
ihe Western traditioni the philosopher must occupy himself with 
this break if he is to recast the meaning of this tradition. 

The deflation, or flattening out, of values in Weslera art does not 
necessarily Indicate an ethicol nihilism. Quite the (xmtrary; in 
opening our eyos to the rejected elements of existence, art may 
lead us to a more complete and loss artificial celebration of the 
world. In literature, again, the crucial example is Joyces 
It was not a literary critic but a psychologist, C. G. Jung, who 
perceived that this book was nea-Westem in spirit; he sees it as 
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OricntaJ to .^iich An extent that he recommends it as a much* 
nee<led bible to the white-skinned races. For Ulysm breaks with 
the whole tradition o£ Western sensibility and Westera aesthetics 
in showing each small object of Bloom’s day-even the objects In 
his pocket> like a cake of soap—as capable at certain moments of 
taking on a transceodental iraportance-or in being, at any rate, 
equal in value to those objects to which men usually attribute tran* 
scendental importance. Each grain of sand, Joyce seems to be say¬ 
ing (as the Otiental says), reflects the whole universe-and the 
Irish writer was not in the least a mystic; he simply takes ex¬ 
perience as it comes, in the course of the single day he depicts in 
the novel. Any such break with tradition, where a serious reversal 
of value is involved, Is of coune dangerous, for the arbst runs 
the risk of losing the safeguards that the experience of the past has 
erected for him. A good deal of modem art has clearly succumbed 
to this danger, and the result is disorder In the art aud the artist; 
but the danger is the price that must be paid for any step forward 
by the human spirit. 

We have seen dius far that modem art, in its formal and struc¬ 
tural gualiti^. is an art of breakdown and bold innovation, the 
expression of ao epoch in which the accepted structures and 
norms of Western civilization are either in a state of dissolution or 
at least stand in question. But now, what about the content of this 
art? What does this content tell us about man? In what ways does 
it compel the philosopher to recast his traditional concept of mao? 

Every age prefects Us own image of mjn into its art. The whole 
history of art confirms this proposition, indeed this history is itself 
but A succession of images of man. A Greek figure is not just a 
shape in stone but the image of man in the light of which the 
Creeks lived. If you compare, feature by feature, the bust of a 
Roman patrician with the head of a medieval saint-as Andr^ 
Malraux has done vvitb a spectacularly sharp eye in his Voices of 
Siience-yc\x cannot account in formal terms for the difference be¬ 
tween them: the two heads stare at each other and cancel each 
other out; they give us two different images of the destiny and 
possibilities of being a man. The Roman head shows us the face of 
the imperium, of power and empire, the Christiaa the face of the 
Incarnation, the humility of ihe earthly transfigured by the Divine. 
If we knesv nothing at all about Taoism, we could still reconstruct 
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from Chinese Sung painting what the Taoist felt about man and 
nature. And so it goes. Whenever a civilization has lived la terms 
of a certain image of man, we can see this image in its art; some¬ 
times the image is pres«it even when it was never articulated ia 
thought, the artist in this way anticipating the philosopher. With 
primitive or prehumanist art It is another matter; here we are 
presented with Images that are much more primordial and nl> 
stract, and we are not able to discera in them the features of man. 
In those primitive cultures humanism had not yet come into 
eristence. Man was still too dose to his totem animal. Yet even in 
this art if we will, we «□ see the image-or non-image-of man 
ia the light of which the primitives lived, in the archetypal im¬ 
ages from which mao's own individuated features have not yet 
emerged. 

And now, what about modem artp What image of man do we 
find in it? 

It is very suggestive that modem artists have discovered primi¬ 
tive art to be valid for them and have found a strange kinship 
with its forms. To be sure, when the modem artist uses primitive 
motifs, they mean for him soruelhing altogether different from 
what they meant for the prirallive. One cannot undo thirty cen¬ 
turies of dviiizatioD. Nevertheless, the extraordinarily vital attrac¬ 
tion which primitive art i>ow has for us is of no little significance. 
The tradition of Western humanism has faltered, become que- 
tionable; we are not so sure any more that we Imow what man is, 
and we do Imow in this century what blind forces can disturb or 
destroy his scycaUed humanity. Hence we respond to the arche¬ 
typal images of prehumanist man, more abstract and impersonal 
than the features of man as we know him. 

The One thing (bat is not clear in modern art is its image of man. 
We can select a figure from Creek art, from the Renaissance, or 
the Middle Ages and say with some certainty, *That is the image 
of man as the Greek, the medieval, or Renaissance man conceived 
him." I do not think we can find any comparably clear-cut image 
of man amid the bewildering thicket of modem art. And this is 
not because we are too close to the period, as yet, to stand back 
and make such a selection. Bather, the variety of images is too 
great and too contradictory to coalesce into any single shape or 
form. May the reason why modem art offers us no clear-cut image 
of man not be that it already knows—whether or not it has brought 
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this knowledge to conceptual expression-that man a ™tu« 
who transcends any image because he has no fixed essence or 

nature, as a stone or a tree have? ^ 

^od deal of modem art has been concerned, m any c«e, 

simply with th. desmichoa of the tmdiiioDPl 
is Wd bae; more than that, he is flayed, cut up into bits, and has 
members strewn everywhere, Uke those of Osins, yn* Ae rea> 
sembling of Ihese scattered parts not even promised but o^ 
dumbly waited for. Our novels are increasingly concerned wltfl 
the figure of the faceless and anonymous hero, who is at mce 
Everyman and nobody. Perhaps, again, It is Joyce who began this 
process of dissection, and he can even evoke an ^ P^®: 
Lmanist art in the incident of Odysseus^ encounter with ^e bbnd 
Bimt Polyphemus, in which the Greek hero ttik l^elf ou to. 
Noman the man without an identity. In the novels of Fianz Kafka 
the hero is a dpher, an initial; a cipher, to he sure, wiA an ov«. 
whelming passion to find out his Individual pla« and r«p^. 
bility-things which are not given to him a priori and which to 
dies without ever finding out- The existence of this cipher who 
does not discover his own meaning is marginal, m the^se that 
he is always beyond the boundary of what Is secure, stable, mean¬ 
ingful, ordained. Modem literature tends to be a literature of 
-eLeme situations," to use Jaspers' expression. It shows us man 
at the end of his tether, cut off from the consolatiws of all that 
seems so solid and earthly in the daily round of life-that seems 
so as long as this round is accepted without question. 

Naturally enough, this faceless hero is everywhere exposed to 
Nothingness. VVhen. by chance or fate, we fall into an extreme 
situation-one, that is, on the far side of what is nonMl, routine, 
accepted, traditional, sa£eguarded-we are threatened by tto void 
The soUdity of the so-called real world evaporates under the 
pressure of our situation- Our being reveals ibelf as much mewe 
porous, much less subrtantial than we had thought il-it is like 
those cryptic human figures in modem sculpture that are full of 
holes or gaps- Nothingness has. in fact, become one of the chief 
themes in modem art and literature, whether it is directly named 
as such or merely drifts through the work as the ambi^oe in which 
the human figures live, move, and have their being. We are 
reminded of the elongated and attenuated figures of the sculptor 
Giacometti, figures that seem to be Invaded by the surrounding 
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void. "SotM iiw in it and never krunv it“ writes Hemingway in 
the story ‘A Clean, Well-Lighted Place," which presents in its six 
or seven pages a vision of Nothing thal is perhaps as powerful 
as any in modem art; and he continues, “It was aU a no(/ttng, and 
man is a nothing tao“ The example of Hemingway is valuable 
here, for he is not an artist inspired by intellectual themes; quite 
the contrary, he is a reporter and a poet intent on reporting what 
it is he really sees in eiperieoce, and what he has seen and reports 
to us in this story is the Nothing that sometimes rises up before 
the eyes of human beings.* A story by Sartre on the same sub}ect 
would be much more suspect to us: we would have reason to be¬ 
lieve that the Existentialist writer was loading the dice iotellec- 
tually, reporting on experience out of a previous philosophical 
commitment. But to reject Hemingway's vision of the Nothing, of 
Nothingness, might well be to close out eye* to our own expari- 


It is worth emphasizing, once again, that the vision of Nothing- 
ness with vdiich modem art presents us does express a real 
encounter, one that is part of the historical destiny of ^ ttoe. 
Creative artists do not produce such a vision out of nowhere- Nor 
in general do audiences or readers fail to respond to it. When a 
play Waiting for Godot, by an Irish disdplc of Joy<«s, Sanwel 
geiett-a play in which Nothingness circulates through every line 
from beginning to end-runs for more than sixteen months to 
packed bouses in the capitals of Europe, we can only conclude that 
something is at work in the European mind against which lU 
traditions cannot wboUy guard it and which it vriU have to Uve 
through to the bitter end. Surely the audience at Becketts play 
recognized something of its ovm experience in what it saw on xba 
stage, some echo, however veiled, of its own empress a^ in 
H^egget's phiaw. Its -waiting for God.’ It Is not only stufiy and 
pompous of the HiilistiDe to raject these respons« In and m 
wdl^ce, hut dangerously unintelligent, for he loses thereby the 
chanoe of finding out where he hlmseU stands hisloricaUy. 


An epoch, as we have seett, reveals itself in its reU^. its soci J 
forms, ^perhaps most profoundly or, at any rate, ue-^ly “ ‘U 
art. Through modem art our time reveals ilscU to itself, or at least 

• For a nssre dialled UMUnaitt Ih. ihainu ol tKis story nie Appandtee. 
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those persons who axe svilling to look at their own age dis¬ 
passionately and without the blindness of preconceptions, in the 
looking ^ass of its art. In our epoch existential philosophy has ap¬ 
peared as an iDtellectual expression of the time, and this philos¬ 
ophy exhibits numerous p oi nts of contact with modem art. The 
more closely we examine the two together, the stronger becomes 
the impression that existential philosophy is the authentic intel¬ 
lectual expression of our time, as modem art is the expression of 
the time in terms of image and intuitioo. 

Not ocdy do the tsvo treat similar tiiemes, but both start off from 
the sense of crisis and of a break in the Western tradition. Modem 
art has discarded the traditional assumptions of rational form. The 
modem artist sees man not as the rational animal, in the sense 
banded down to the West by the Greeks, but as something else, 
fieality, too, reveals itself to the artist not as the Great Chain of 
Being, which the tradition of Western rationalism had declared 
intelligible down to Its smallest link and in its totality, but as much 
more refraciory; as opaque, dense, concrete, and in the end in¬ 
explicable. At the limits of reason one comes face to face with 
the meaningless; and the artist today shows us the absurd, the 
inexplicable, the meaningless in our daily life. 

This break with the Western tradition imbues both philosophy 
and art with the sense that everything is questionable, problem¬ 
atic. Our time, said Max Scbeler, is the first in which man has 
become thoroughly and completely problematic to himself. Hence 
the themes that obsess both modem art and existential philosophy 
are the alienation and strangeness of man in his world; the con¬ 
tradictoriness, feebleness, and contingency of human existence; 
the central and overwhelming reality of time for man who has 
lost his anchorage in the eternal. 

The testimony art brings to these themes is all the more con¬ 
vincing in that it is spontaneous; it does not spring from ideas or 
from any intellectual program. That modern art which is most 
$ucces.sful and powerful moves us because we see to it the artist 
rubordionte (as must always be the case in art) to his vision. And 
since we recognize that man's being is historical through and 
through, we must h(kc this vision of modem art os a sign that the 
image of man which has been at the center of our tradition till 
now must be re-evaluated and xecart. 

There is a painful irony in the new image of man that is emerg- 
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Ing, however fragmentarfly, from the art of our time. An observer 
from another planet might well be struck by the disparity be* 
tween the CDomous pow« which our age has coocentrated in its 
external life and (he inner poverty wbi^ our art seeks to expose 
to view. This is, after all, the age that has discovered and bar* 
nessed atomic energy, that has made airplanes that fly faster than 
the sun, and that wiU, in a few years (perhaps in a few months), 
have atoroic-powered planes which can fly through outer space 
and not need to return to mother earth for weeks. What cannot 
man do! He has greater power now than Prometheus or Icarus or 
any of those daring mythical heroes who were later to succumb 
to the disaster of pride But if an observer from Mars were to 
turn his attenboo from these external appurtenances of power to 
the shape of man as revealed in our novels, plays, painting, and 
sculpture, he would find there a creature full of holes and gaps, 
faceless, riddled svith doubts and negations, starkly finite. 

However disconcerting this violent contrast between power 
and impoverishment, there is something a bttle consoling In it for 
anyone who is intimidated by excessive material power, as there 
is in learning that a dictator is a drunkard or marked by some 
other ordinary failing which makes him seem a trifle more human. 
If we are to redeem any part of our world from the brute march 
of power, we may have to begin as modem art does by exalHng 
some of the humble and dirty little comers of existence. On 
another level, however, this violent contrast Is frightening, for It 
represents a dangerous lugging of man behind his owe works; and 
in this lag lies the terror of the atomic bomb which hangs over 
us like impending night. Here surely the ordinary man begins to 
catch a fleeting glimpse of that Nothingness which both artist and 
philosopher have begun in our time to take seriously. The bomb 
reveals the dreadful and total contingency of Inimon existence, 
Existeotiali^m Is the philosophy of the atomic uge. 

In examining our time, we have seen every\vhere the signs and 
omens of a break either vrith or within the Wostem tradition; and 
since EUislentialism is concerned with these portents and is indeed 
one itself, we had better turn back now and cast an eye on ibis 
tr.idition In order to see how deeply the roots of Existentialism 
extend into it. 
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Chapter Few 


In TSS edebrated ehapto widi diis $u&e trtle^ m bis Cuiiute 
and Afuw^Ufy a book about the aMtempomy situation io nine- 
teesth'ceotujy Eogland that has much to say to us eves today, 
Matthew Arnold writes: 

We show, as a uatioo, laudable e&ergy aod penisteuce io walk' 
iDg according to the best tight we have, but are not quite care' 
ful enough, pediaps, to see dot our 1 »ghr be not darkness, This is 
only another versioo of the old story that energy is our strong 
point and favmahle characteristic rather dian intelligeace. But 
w« any give to this idea a more general fora still, in which 
ft will have a yet larger range of applicarion. We may regard 
this energy driving at {eactice, this paramount sense of the ob- 
ligation of doty, seif*<ootrd, and work, this earnestness m gtring 
manfully with the best Hght we have, as me force. And we may 
regard Che intelligence driving at those ideas whkh are, after 
all, the basis of right practice, the ardent for all the new 
and changing combinatHns of them whid) man’s development 
brinp with rt, the indonutaUe impulse to know and adfust them 
perfectly, as another force And these two faces we may regard 
as in some sense rivals—rtvals not by the necessity of their own 
nature, but as exhibited in man and his htstor)‘^and rivals 
dividing the empire of the world between tbem. And to give 
these forces names bom the two races of men who have 5up> 
plied the most splendid manifcstatwiis of them, we may call 
them respectively the forces of Hebraism and Helknism. He¬ 
braism and HeUenism-between these two pt^ots of influence 
moves our world. At one it feels more powerfully the at¬ 
traction of one of at anothg Hiw of the other; and it 
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ought to be, though it never is, evenJy and happily balanced 
between them. 

Hebraism sometimes seems for Arnold to wear loo mailcedJy the 
stiff bewhiskered face of a British mid-Victorian member of die 
Dissenting Churches. We have learned a good deal about the 
Hebraic mind, since his day, and our picture of it will be more 
complicated Nevertheless, it Is well to begin with this genial and 
simple passage from Arnold, which so rightly perceives the dis* 
tinction between the two types and sets forth their long historical 
battle in such clear«cut terms. 

The distinction, as Arnold so lucidly states it, arises from the 
difference between doing and knowing. The Hebrew is concerned 
with practice, the Greek with knowledge. Right conduct is the 
ultimate concera of the Hebrew, right thinking that of the Greek. 
Ehity and strictness of eonsctence are the paramount things in life 
for the Hebrew; for the Greek, the spontaneous and luminous play 
of the intelligence- The Hebrew thus extols the moral virtues as 
the substance and meaning of life; the Greek subordinates them 
to the intellectual virtues, and Arnold rightly observes: "The 
moral virtues are with Aristotle but the porch and access to the 
intellectual, and with these last is blessedness.” So far all this is 
quite simple and clear: the contrast is between practice and 
theory, between the moral man and the theoretical or intellectual 
man. But then Arnold goes on to make another point, which is 
somehow outside the framework with which he started: 

To get rid of one’s ignorance, to see dUngs as they are, and by 
seeing them as they are to see them in their beauty, is the sim¬ 
ple and attractive ideal which Hellenism holds out before hu¬ 
man nature; and from the simpbcity and charm of this idea, 
Hellenism, and human life In the hands of Hellenism, is in¬ 
vested with a kind of aerial ease, clearness, and radiancy; they 
are full of what we call sweetness and bght. Difficulties are kept 
out of view, and the beauty and rodonalness of the ideal have 
all our thoughts. 

While Arnold admires Hils ideal of sweetness and light, he never¬ 
theless feels that it may not take into consideration one troubling 
aspect of the human condition, and he goes on to quote a remark 
that may or may not have been made by Thomas Carlyle: 
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“S&crates," Ihis saying goes, *b tembJy at ease in Zion." 
Hebraism-and ben is the sooice of its wonderful stroigtb-liAs 
always been severely preoccupied wi(b an avrful sense of tbc 
impossibility of beiog at in Zion; of the difBculties which 
oppose thenttelves to mao’s pursuit or attainmeot of that perfo 
tion of whidi SoiTates talks so bopefuDy. and, as from this point 
of view one mi gh t say, so gUUy. It is all very well to 

talk of getting rid of ooes igotnoce, of seeing things in their 
reality, seeing them in their beauty; but bow is tbis to be done 
when there is sonethiDg which thwarts and spods all our efiorts? 

This socnethiDg is stn. 

What Arnold perceives here is that deep within Biblical man 
lurks a certain uneoriness, which is not to be found in the coo- 
c^tions of man given os by the great Greek philoscpheis. This 
uneasiness points toward another, and more central, region of hu¬ 
man edsteoce Chan the cootnst between doing and knowing, 
morality arid reason. To be sure, Arnold seeks to be in this un¬ 
easiness <d Biblical man with hcs main thesis, which is tbe distinc- 
tioo between moral p rac tic e and intelketual culture, by inlroduc- 
ing tbe idea sin. But tbe sinfubeas diat man erpertence in tlte 
Bible-as in tbe Psalms or tbe Book of Job-«nnot be confioerl to 
a supposed compartment of tbe individDal’s being that bas to do 
with bis moral arts. This anfulness pervades tbe whole being of 
roan: it is indeed man’s being, insofar as in his feebleocss and 
finiteness as a creature be stands naked to tbe jaesence of Cod. 
This ida of man’s finiteness takes us beyond die disbnrtions of 
practice and thewy. morabty and Icoowiedgc, toward the center 
from which all such distinctions stan. 

It fe at Ibis center that we must begin, in our rethtoking of 
Arnold’s disttocbon between Hehraisra and HrfJenism. We have 
learned a good deal not only about Hebmic thought but about 
the Greeb since Arw^s time, and we shall have to qualify his 
picture of the latter’s aerial lightness and ease. The radiant 
and hanoonious Greek Arnold depicted he had inherited from 
ei^teenlb-ceotujy dassidsm. We know coosiderably mote now 
about Cted: pes^nism and the negt&xi of life that it brought 
with it. We Imow ro«e about tbe Orphic religions, which Iwd 
their own powerful sense of the sinful and fallen state of man, and 
which eattted such an influence upon Pkto. When Hato says that 
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(he body is a tomb and that to philosophize is to leam to die, he is 
not just tossing off a few idle ihetoricfll figures. From his Orphic 
and Pythagorean sources we can see that the whole impulse of 
philosophy for Plato arises from an ardent search for deliverance 
from the evils of the world and the curse of time. The Greeks did 
not produce their tragic plays out of nothing, as Nietzsche was 
almost the 6ist to observe less than a century ago- Greek tragedy 
comes out of an acute sense of the suffering and evil of life. 

Nevertheless, Arnold is fundamentally right in his distinction 
between Hebrew and Greek, as is shown by the gifts bestowed on 
humanity by the two races: the Greeks gave us science and philos¬ 
ophy; the Hebrews gave us the Law. No other people-not the 
Chinese, not the Hindus-produced theoretical science, and its 
discovery or invention by the Greeks has been what has distin¬ 
guished Western dvilization from the other dvilizations of the 
globe. In the same way, the uniqueness of Western religion is due 
to its Hebraic soiuce, and the religious history of the West is the 
long stoiy of the varying fortunes and mutations of the spirit of 
Hebraism. 


1, THE HE£RAIC MAN OF FAITH 

The Law, however, is not really at the center of Hebraism. At 
the center lies that which is the foundation and the basis of the 
Law, and without which the Law, even in the most Pharisaical 
tradition, would be but an empty shell Here we have to think 
beyond Arnold. To be sure, the Law-the absolutely binding 
quality of its ritual and commandments-has been what has held 
the jev’ish commuEkity together over its centuries of suffering and 
prevented this people from exlerminatiod. But if we go back to 
the Hebraic sources, to man as he is revealed to us in the Bible, 
we sec that something more primitive and more fundamental lies 
at the basis of tlrt moral law. We have to leam to reread the Book 
of Job in order h) see this-reread it in a way that lakes us beyond 
Arnold and into our own time, reread it witli an historical sense 
of the primitive or primary mode of existence of the people who 
gave expiussion to this work. For earlier man, the outcome of the 
Book of Job was not such a foregone conclusion as it is for us later 
T«a<lers. for whom centuries of familiarity and forgetfulness huve 
dulled the violence of the confrontation between man und God 
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thdt is central to the narrative. For earlier man, seeing fnr the first 
time beyond the routine commandments of hJs religion, there was 
a Promethean excitement in Job's coming face to face with his 
Creator and demanding justification. The stage comparable to 
this, with the Greeks, is the emergence of critical and philosophi¬ 
cal reflection upon the gods and their ways, the first use of rational 
consciousness as an instrument to examine a religion that had been 
up to that time traditional and ritualistic. The Hebrew, however, 
proceeds not by the way of reason but by the confrontation of 
the whole man, Job, in the fullness and violence of his passion with 
the unknowable and overwhelming God. And the final solution 
for Job lies not in the rational resolution of the problem, any more 
than it ever does in life, but in a change and conversion of the 
whole man. The relation between Job and God is a tebtion be¬ 
tween an I and a Thou, to use Martin Bubers terms. Such a rela¬ 
tion demands that each being confront the other in his complete¬ 
ness; it is not the confrontation of two rational minds each 
demanding an explanation that wH satisfy reason. The relation 
between Job and God is on the level of existence and not of rea¬ 
son. Rational doubt, in the sense of the term that the later 
philosophic tradition of the West has made familiar to us, never 
enters Job's mind, even in the very paroxysm of his revolt. His re¬ 
lation to God remains one of faith from start to finish, ihcwigh, to 
be sure, this faith takes on the varying shapes of revolt, anger, dis¬ 
may, and confusion. Job says, Though ha sbi/ me. itifl 1 tr^ 
in him," but he adds what is usually not brought to our attention 
as emphaticaUy as the first part of his saying: “BtU 2 tciU maintain 
my oum twps before him," Job retains his own identity Cliis own 
ways") in confronting the Creator before whom he Is as Nothing. 
Job in the many shades aod turnings of his faitli is close to those 
primitive peoples who may break, revile, and spit upon the Image 
of a god who is no looger favorable. Similarly, in Psalm 89 David 
rebukes Yahweh for all the tribulations that He has poured upon 
His people, and there can be no doubt that we are bore at the 
stage in history where faith is so real that it permits man to call 
God to account. It is a stage close to the primitive, but also a con¬ 
siderable step beyond It: for the Hebrew had added a new cle¬ 
ment, faith, and so inlemalized what was simply the primitive's 
anger against his god. When faith is full it dares to express its 
anger, for faitli is the openness of the whole man toward his God, 
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and therefow must be able to encompass all human modes ol 

Faith is tni5t-ia the sense, at least initially, in which Id eve^- 
day life we say we trust so-and-so. As trust it is the relation be¬ 
tween one individual and another. Faith is trust before it is beUef 
-belief in the articles, creeds, and tenets of a Church with whi<^ 
later religious history obscures this primary meaning of the word 
As trust, in the sense of the opening up of one being toward 
another, faith does not involve any philosopbicaJ problem about 
its position relative to faith and reason. That problem comes up 
only later when faith has become, so to speak, propositional, when 
it has expressed itself in statements, creeds, systems. Faith as a 
concrete mode of being of the human person precedes faith as 
the intellectual assent to a proposition, fust as truth as a concrete 
mode of human being precedes the truth of any proposition. More¬ 
over, this trust that embraces a man’s anger and dismay, his bones 
and his bowels-the whole man, in short-does not yet permit any 
separation of soul from body, of reason from man’s inational other 
half. In Job and the Psalms man is very much a man of flesh and 
blood, and his being as a creature is described time and again in 
images that are starkly physical: 

Remember, I beseech thee, that thou hast made me as the 
olayj and wilt thou bring roe into the dust again? 

Hast thou not poured me out as milk, and curdled me like 
cheese? 

Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh, and hast fenced 
me with bones and sinews. 

And when Psalm M speaks of the sense of abandonment and 
dereliction, it uses not the high, rarefied language of introspection 
but the most powerful cry of the physical: 

My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? , . . 

Thou art he that took me out of the womb: thou didst make 
me hope when 1 was upon my mother’s breasts. 

1 was cast upon thee Irom the womb: thou art my God from 
my mother's beOy - - . 

I am poured out like water, and all my bones are out of joint: 
my heart is like wax; it is melted in the midst of my bowels. 
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My strength is dried up like n potsherd; fotd my tongue 
oleaveth to my jaws; and thou hast brought me into the dust of 
death. 

Protestaotisin later sought to revive this face-to-face confrontatioo 
of man with bis God, but could produce only a pallid replica of 
the simplicity, vigor, and wholeness of this originnl Biblical faith. 
Protestant man had thrown oB the husk of his body. He was a 
creature of spirit and inwardness, but no longer the man of flesh 
and belly, bones and blood, that we And in the Bibla Protestant 
man would never have dared confront God and demand an ac- 
counring of His svays. That era in history had long since passed by 
the dme we come to the Reformation. 

As a mao of flesh and blood, Biblical man was very much bound 
to the earth. Hemember, 1 beseech thee, that thou hast made me 
as the clay; and wilt thou bring me into the dust again?^ Bound 
to the dust, he was bound to dead): a creature of time, whose 
beirig was temporal through and through. The Idea of etamity^ 
eternity for mangoes not bulk large in the Bible beside the power 
and frequency of the Images of man's mortality. God is the Ever¬ 
lasting, who, though He meets man face to face, is altogether 
beyond human ken and comparison; while man. who is as Nothing 
before his Creator, is like all other beings of the dust a creature 
of a day, whose temporal substance is repeatedly compared to 
wind and shadow. 

Man that is bom of woman is of few days, and full of trouble. 

He oometh forth like a flower, and is cut down: he fieeth also 
as a shadow, and continuetb not 

Hebraism contains no eternal realm ol essences, which Greek 
philosophy was to fabricate, through Hato, as affording the intel¬ 
lectual deliverance from the evil of time. Such a reabn of eteroal 
essences is possible only for a detached intellect, one who, in 
Plato's phrase, becomes a -spectator of all time and all existence.** 
This ideal of the philosopher as the highest human type-the theo¬ 
retical intellect who from the vantage point of eternity can survey 
all time and existence-is altogether foreign to the Hebraic con¬ 
cept of the man of faith who is passionately committed to his own 
mortal being Detachment was for the Hebrew un impennissible 
state of mind, a vice rather than a virtue; or rather it was some- 
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thing that BibUcal man ™ not yet even able to conc^ sin<» 
be had oot reached the level o£ rational abstraction of the Greek. 
His eKisteoce was too earth-bound, loo Uden with the oppressive 
images of mortality, to pennit him to experience the philosopher's 
dctacbneDt. The notion of the hmnorUlity of the soul as an intel- 
lectual substance (and that that immortali^ 
demonstrated ratlonaUy) had not dawned upon the mmd of Bibli¬ 
cal man. If he hoped at aU to escape mortality it was on the basis 
of personal tmst that his Creator might raise him once again from 

the dust. , _ - 

AH of this carries us beyond Arnold’s simple contrasting ot 
moral man with intellectual man, though his basic distinction is 
left intact and in fact deepened. To sum up: 

(i) The ideal man of Hebraism is the man of faith; for Hel¬ 
lenism. at leart as it came to ultimate philosophic expression in its 
two reatest philosophers, Plato and Aristotle, the Ided man Is 
the mao of reason, the philosopher who aa a spectator of all time 
and existence must rise above these. 

(a) The man of faith is the concrete man in his wholeness. 
Hebraism does not raise its eyes to the universal and abstractwts 
vision is always of the concrete, particular, individual man. The 
Greeks on the other hand, were the Brst thinkers in history; they 
discovered the universal, the abstract and timeless essences, forn«, 
and Ideas. The intoxicatioo of this discovery (which marked noth- 
ing less than the earliest emergence and differentiation of the ra¬ 
tional function) led Plato to hold that man Uves only insofar as 
he lives in the eternal. 

(3) There follows for the Greek the ideal of detachment as the 
path of wisdom which only the philosopher can tread. The w«d 
derives from the Greek verb theatai. which means to be¬ 
hold to see, and is the root of the wmd theater. At a theater we 
are spectators of an action in which we ourselves are not involved. 
Analogmisly, the mao of theory, the philosopher or pure sdentut, 
looks tipon existence with detachment, as we behold spertades 
at the theater; and in this way he exists, to use Kierkegaards ex¬ 
pression, only upon the aesthetic level of existence. 

The Hebraic emphasis is on commitment, the passionate in¬ 
volvement of man with his own mortal being (at once flesh and 
spirit), with his offspring, family, tribe, and God; a man ab- 
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stracted from such involvemeots would be, to Hebraic thought, 
but a pale shade of the actual existing human person. 

(4) The eternal is a rather shadowy concept for the Hebrew 
except as it is embodied in the person of the unknowable and 
terrible Cod. For the Greek eternity is something to which mao 
has ready and contiinious access through his intellect. 

(5) The Greek invented logic. His definition of man as the ra* 
tionaJ animal is literally as the logical animal, to zoon lopkon; or 
even more literally the animal who has language, since logic dO' 
rives from the verb legein, which means to say, speak, discourse. 
Man is the animal of connected logical discourse. 

For the Hebrew the status of the intellect is rather typified by 
die silly and proud babbling of Job’s friends, whose arguments 
never touch the core of the matter. Intellect and logic are the 
pride of fools and do not touch the vlUmate issues of life, which 
transpire at a depth that language can never reach, the ultimate 
depth of faith. Says Job at die end of the Book: ”1 have heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear: but now mine eye seeth thee," 

(6) The Greek pursues beauty and goodness as things that are 
identical or at least always coincident; in fact he gives them a 
single name, the beautiful*and»good, to kahkagathia. The He¬ 
braic sense of sin, to which Matthew Arnold alludes, is too much 
aware of the galling and refractory aspects of human existence to 
make this easy identification of the good and the beautiful. The 
sense of the sinfulness of Biblical man is the sense of his radical 
fijiltude in its aspect of imperfection. Hence bis good must some¬ 
times wear an u^y face, just as beauty for him may be the shining 
mask of evil and corruption. 

It is unnecessary to extend this list. What is important is to make 
clear the central intuition that infonns each of these two views of 
man. The reader probably has already divined that the features 
of Hebraic man are those which existential philosophy has at¬ 
tempted to exhume and bring to the reflective consciousness of 
our time, a time in whiclx as a matter of historical happening the 
Hebraic religion (which means Western religion) no longer re¬ 
tains its unconditional validity for the mass of mankind. 

This sketch of a comparison perhaps tilts the balance a little 
too heavily on the side of Hebraism. It is necessary, however, to 
correct the impression left by Matthew Arnold (and he is here a 
spokesman for a view that is still prevalent) that the main content 
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of Hebraism is its energy and will toward morality. We have to 
insist OQ a noetic content in Hebraism: Biblical man too had his 
knowledge, though it is not the intellectual knowledge of the 
Greek. IC is not the kind of knowledge that man can have through 
reason alone, or perhaps not through reason at all; he has it rather 
through body and blood, bones and bowels, through trust and 
anger and confusion and love and fea^ through his passionate 
adhesion in faith to the Being whom he can never intellectually 
know. This kind of knowledge a man has only through living, not 
reasoaing, and perhaps in the end he cannot even say udiat it is 
he knows; yet it is knowledge all the same, and Hebraism at its 
source had this Imowledge. To be sure, we have stacked the cards 
somewhat by considering Hellenism more or less as it came to be 
expressed by the philosophers, snd particularly the philosopher 
Plato; Hellas also produced the tragic poets Aeschylus and Soph¬ 
ocles, who had another kind of knowledge of life. But it was 
Greece that produced philosophy, logic, sdenoe—and also pro¬ 
duced Plato, a figure who sums up all the ambiguity of Hellenism 
as it circles round the momentous issue of reason and the iirationa] 
in human life. 


2. GREEK REASON 

The Anglo-American philosopher Whitehead has remarked that 
twenty-five hundred years of Western philosophy is but a series 
of footnotes to Plato.” Allowing for the disparaging irony of the 
word "footnotes,* we can take this statement as literally accurate. 
The themes, the questions, and even to a great extent the terms 
of all subsequent Western philosophy lie in germ in the writings 
of Plato. ^ later philosophers betray a filial dependence on Plato 
—even Aristotle, the great hero of all anti-Platonists. And while 
eidstential pluJosophy is a radical effort to break with this Platonic 
tradition, yet paradoncally there U an existential aspect to Plato’s 
thought Such is the richness and ambiguity of Plato as man and 
philosopher. 

Plato began his philosophic career as the result of a conversion. 
This Is sui^y an existentiaj beginning. He had aspired to be a 
dramatic poet, the biographer tells us, but after a youthful en¬ 
counter with Socrates he burned all his manuscripts and dedi- 
CHted himself to the search for wisdom to which Socrates had 
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given his life, flato wts to be «kgaged theieefter, for the rest of 
his life, zQ e wti with (be poets wes first and foremost a war 
with the poet in himself. The steps id Hatos cues, aits that 
fateful stcounter with Socrates, eoact a progress, as we shall see 
later, that might have the title: Death of a Foet. Yet the poet 
never quite dies in Plato—levOe him as be does—and at the end 
he returns to a great myth of cseattoo, the Ttmaeue. though it is 
told as an alleg<^ of scieitce and metaphysics. His career is the 
victory of reasco, or the straggle for that victory, over the poetic 
and mythic fuDCtions, and it is all the mon rmarkable in that 
it took place io a man who was so richly eadowed with the poetic 
gift 

But this is owre than a highly dramatic bit of persooal biog¬ 
raphy: it is aa evai( of the greatest significaDce in Western his¬ 
tory, as it could only be in a nmn of Plato's greatness. In f^to 
rahonal consciousoess as such becomes, for the first time io hu¬ 
man history, a differentiated psychic fimctkiii. (Perhaps Socrates 
achieved this before him^ but aD we know of Socrates as a 
philosopher is through IHato's writings.) The mon>entOusDess of 
this emergeoce of reason can be gauged by setting Greece over 
against the cotnpaiably hi^ dvilizatiODS of India and China. 
These latter had a great fiowering of sages at a tin>e close (o that 
of the pre-Soeratks in Greece', but oeitber in India nor io Chinn 
was reason fully hobted and distinguisbed-that is, differentiated 
—from the rest ^ roan's psyddc bein^ from bis feeUng and intui¬ 
tion. Oriental man remains intuitive, not ratwnaL Great sages like 
Buddha and Lao-tse rose above the mytfak, but they did not be¬ 
come apostles of reascm. Tbe lifting of reason fully out of the 
pnmeval wattfs of tlv uDConsctous ts a Greek achievemoit And 
from the differentiation Western civilization takes on, subse¬ 
quently, the character that distmguisbes it from the dvUizations 
of the Orioit. Science itself, a peculiarly Western product, became 
possible only through this diffrreotiation d rcascai and its exalta¬ 
tion as tbe crowning buman power. 

This mergence of reason fiat we can see taking place in tl>e 
Platonic writings was a momentous historical event that spanned 
Plato's own lifetime. We can gauge this span by marking out sit its 
beginning two thinlcefs earlier th-nn Plato, HemeUtus and P;»nDon. 
ides, who were flonrisbing around 480 a.ci. and at its end the 
achievement of Ratos pupil, Aristotle, who reall>' carried the ra- 
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tlooal ideaJ sketch«d by PUto I& the Latex Academy to its culmi- 
natioo. la 399 s.c, Socrates was executed for nothing less than the 
crime radonalism-an act of reason that destroyed, so the con¬ 
servative Athenians thought, the gods of the tribe. These dates 
can be marked as points on a curve, and this curve is one of the 
most signlBcant ever traced by man in his history. From ifSo b.c., 
the time of Heraclitus and Parmenides, to the death of Aristotle 
is yta B.c. is httle more than a century and a half. In that century 
and a half man enters history as the rational animal. 

Panneoides and Heraclitus were vuionaries and seers. Parmen¬ 
ides wrote in verse, and his poem opens by describing itself as the 
account of a vision vouchsafed by the goddess, who has taken the 
poet in her chariot beyond the portals of the day aod night. 
Heraclitus’ sayings axe dark and oracular, and they are meant to 
be taken as oracles—visionary disclosures of the real. The Greek 
word for "I know," oida, U the perfect of the verb “to see" and 
means “1 have seen," He who knows is the man who has seen, 
who has had a vision. For earlier mankind, the sage, the wise man, 
was the reader of oracles, of dreams and entreils, the fortuneteller, 
the shaman. And he was the poet who, in giving expression to the 
“big dreams" of the tribe, voiced its hidden, its deepest and 
furthest wisdom. At the end of the century and a half in which 
Plato and Aristotle lived, this ideal sage bad been transformed 
into the man of pure Intellect, whose highest embodunent was 
to be found in die rabonal philosopher and the theoretical scien* 
tist. The vast intuitive visions of nature, as found in the pre* 
$ocratic thinkers, gave way, in Aristotle, to the sobriety of science. 

We are so used today to taking our rational consciousness for 
granted, in the ways of our daily life we are so immersed in Its 
operations, that it is hard at first for us to imagine how momentous 
was this histtxical happening among the Greeb. Steeped as our 
age is in the ideas of evolution, we have not yet become accus¬ 
tomed to the idee that consciousness itself is something that has 
evolved through long centuries and that even today, vdth us, is 
still evolving. Only in this century, through mcxlem psychology, 
have we learned how precarious a hold consciousness may exert 
upon life, and we axe more acutely aware therefore what a pre¬ 
cious deal of history, and of effort, was required for its elaboration, 
and what creative leaps were necessary at certain times to extend 
it beyond its habitual tenitory. We have seen the history of 
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philosophy written as socUl hisCory, or as economic history, or 
interpreted from any number of socK^ogical points of view, but 
we have yet to grasp fuEty the history of phik>$«^hy as part of the 
psychic evolution oS maoland. But of course the coDcept of evolu> 
rion cannot here be mterpreted in the simple and unilinear fnshion 
of nlneteenth>ceatuiy thought^ as in Hegel and Spencer, but 
rather in its ^ coocreteness and ambiguity, as simultaneously 
gain and loss, advance and regie ss. 

Nothing better illustrates last point the Platonic cele^ 
bration of twoo. The Creeks’ discovery represents an immense 
and necessary step forward by mankind, hut also a loss, for the 
pristine wholeness d man's being is thmeby sundered or at least 
pushed into the badcground. Consida thus the famous myth of 
the soul m the Phafdrut: the driver of the chariot, reason, 
bolds the rmns of white steeds and of black—the white steeds 
represeatiog the spirited or emotional part of man, which is more 
docile to the dictates reason, the blade and unruly steeds 
representing the appetites or desires, whid) have to be whipped 
into line by the charioteer. Whips and reins convey only the idea 
of coercion and restzamt; and the charioted alone wears a human 
face while the rest of the non*ratioiial part, is represented 
in animal form. Reason, as the divine part of man, is separated, is 
indeed of another nature, from the animal within him. We ore a 
long distance here Ii e m anoths symbol of li^ and dark which 
early mankind, this time the Chinese; handed down to us; the 
famous diagram of the forces cf ytn and pcng» io which the light 
and the dark lie down beside each other within the same circle, 
the dark area penetrated by a spot of U^t and the light by a spot 
of darl^ to symbedoe that each must borrow from the other, that 
the light has need of the dark, and conversely, in order lor either 
to be complete. In Rato’s myth first appears that cleavage he* 
tween reason and the imtional that it has been the long burden 
of the West to carry, until the dualism makes itself fell in most 
violent fonn within modem culture. 

The same superhuman, or inhuman, exaltatim of reason can 
be seen in another of the Pfatmric myths, the celebrated allegory 
of the cave in the RepubHc^ The myth begins with a very grim 
picture of the human ccsditioo as it actually is: Men sit in the 
darlciess of a cave, in cluins, tbeir bo^ to the light and able to 
see only the shadows of ejects cast oq the wall they face. One of 
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the prisoners becomes free* turns around to see the objects of 
which he had previously seen only the shadows, and the light 
itself that casts the shadows; he may even progress to the mouth 
of the cave and see the sun beyood. 

Tbh is a myth of man's progress from darkness to light, igno¬ 
rance to biowledge, from dereliction to salvation. As a young 
mao, we are told, Plato had studied the doctrines of Cratylus, a 
follower of Heraclitus who had uught that all things were in Bux 
and that there was no escape anywhere from death and diang^ 
the yoimg Plato, tormented by &is vision, desired at ail costs a 
refuge in the eternal from the insecurities and ravages of time. 
Hence the enormous attraction for him of the science of mathe¬ 
matics, which opens up a realm of eternal truths. Here at least, in 
pure thought, man can find an escape from time. Hence too the 
tremendous emotional force for him of the theory of eternal forms 
or Ideas, since these latter were an everlastiDg realm to udiich 
man has access. We have to see Plato’s rationalism, not as a cool 
scientific pro/eot such as a later century of the European Enlight¬ 
enment might set for itself, but as a kind of passionately religious 
doctrine—a theory (hat promised man salvation from the things 
he had feared most from the earliest days, from death and time. 
The extraordinary emphasis Plato put upon reason is itself a reli¬ 
gious impulse. 

Light and darbiess are universal human symbols for the con¬ 
trasting States of redemption and dereliction. You will find them 
in all cultures—in Hindu, Buddhist, Taoist, and Christian thought 
The sage or saint is always the enlightened man, be who walks in 
the light Plato's myth, taken simply es a story, coukl be adopted 
by any of these religions. The use that Plato makes of it, however, 
is altogether his own, and strikingly different from the use any 
religioa has made of these symbols. For when he has finished the 
story, Plato goes on to explain it as an allegory: (he progress from 
the cave into the light, in the myth, will correspond to the actual 
stages to be followed in the education of the guardians of the 
state, and the chief content of this education, its sole content from 
the age of twenty to thirty-five, is to be mathematics and dialectic. 
At this point we may imagine a great Eastern sage such as Buddha 
or Lao-tse lookug somewhat askance; the enlightenment they 
sought, which was the redemption of the individual, would not 
have come through any such severely intellectual and logical 
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trajning. And one's own obsovadnn of professkma] tnathem&Ci* 
dans berdly supports tbe view due they are tbe most whole and 
intact psychological spedmens maoldnd has to offer. Id Plato's 
ejrtraordinary emphasis upon matbemabcs we see the vestiges of 
Pythagoreanism, io which mathenuitics has bees ^ven a sacred, 
a religious status. 

Behind Plato's emphasis opon matbematics ties his ffieory of 
Ideas: the *realJy reaT objects in tbe universe, ta ortfos onto, are 
the UDiversals or Ideas. PaiticaUr Afags are half real aod half 
unreal-real only ins^ar as they paitkipate in tbe eternal uni' 
versals. The universal is fully because it is eternal; tbe fleet* 
ing and changmg partictilar has oafy a shadowy hizkd of reality be^ 
cause it passes and is then as if it had never hoai. Humaeity, the 
universal is more real thap any individual man Ibis is tbe crucial 
emphasis of Platonism as it was passed on to all subsequent phi¬ 
losophy and that against whidi coatemporary eustentid phi!c«o- 
phy is in rebellios. Kierkegaard and Nietss^ in the nineteenth 
century were tbe first lo reverse this Hatooic scale of values and 
to establish the individua], the single one. predsdy in the way in 
which be is an exceptKa to tbe universal nonn, as taking preoed- 
ei>ce over tbe universal 

Everything else in Plato foDows from his identific^oii of true 
Being. "real reality,* with tbe Ideas. Smce art. for eumple. 
deals wiA tbe objects of the senses, therefore with particulars, it 
deals only wiA shadows aod is itself a form of untruth. Philosophy 
and theoretical soence have a higher value than art because in 
Aem alone truA is realized, as it is not in the arts. The earlier 
meaning of tnitb. whkh enbiaced also tbe ntteranoes of tbe poets, 
has here been shifted to make it a purely inteUectual concept. 
Psychologically spealdn^ the significasce of Plato's theory of 
Ideas Is to transfer tbe weight erf emphasis from sensory reality to 
a supersensible reality, Perhaps nothing short of this would have 
served historically, at that tispe: For man to enter history as tlie 
rational anunal, it was necessary for him to he convinced that the 
objects of his reasoning the Ideas, woe more real than his own 
individual person or the particular objects that made up his world. 
Ihe great step fcvward into ratiooalism required its own mythol* 
ogy—such perhaps is always the ambiguity of human evolution. 

Plato's thought, as we have seen, values (which mesuu. finds 
‘'really real*) tbe eternal over tbe temporal, tbe universal over 
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the partlcuUr, reason over the non*retiooaI other half of man. In 
ali these valuations it is profoundly anti-exlstential-a philosophy 
of essence rather than of existence. Yet it remains existential in 
its conception of the activity of philosophizing as fundatneDtally 
a means of personal salvation. Plato had no conception of meta¬ 
physics as such, as a purely theoretical branch of philosophy de* 
voted to the study of Being as Being. He was an Athenian to the 
end, which means that bis interest in political life, the poUs, was 
the one to which all other human interests were subordinate. 
Athens did not produce metaphysicians; these came rather from 
other pails of the Greek world, from Ionia, Milesia, Sicily, south¬ 
ern Italy; and the founder of metaphysics as a stri^ and separate 
discipline was Aristotle, a native of Stagira in Macedonia, But for 
Plato, the Athenian, all melaphysical speculation was simply in¬ 
strumental In the passionate human search for the ideal state and 
the Ideal way to live—in short, for a means to the redemption of 
man. The figure of Socrates as a living human presence dominates 
all the earlier dialogues because, for the young Plato, Socrates the 
man was the very incamatiOD of philosophy as a concrete way of 
life, a personal calling and searcK It is in this sense too that 
Kierkegaard, more than two thousand years later, was to revive 
the figure of Socrates-the thinker who lived his thought and was 
not merely a professor in an academy—as his precursor in existen¬ 
tial thinking. All of this adds to the richness and ambiguity of the 
Platonic writings. But the figure of Socrates himself undergoes 
some radical transformations as we follow the growth and sys¬ 
tematization of Plato's rationalism. In the earlier, so-called "So- 
cratic," dialogues the personality of Socrates is rendered in vivid 
and dramatic strokes; gradually, however, he becomes merely a 
name, a mouthpiece for Plato's increasingly systeraatic views, and 
the dialogues tend toward monologues, mere formal essays. In the 
Pha^dfus Socrates is stdl a friend to poets: ail the greatest gifts to 
man, he tells us, come out of a form of inspired madness, and the 
poetic man, haunted by the muses, is ranked near to the philoso¬ 
pher in the hierarchy of human values. In The Sophist, however, a 
late dialogue, the poets are lumped together in disrepute with the 
Sophists as traffickers In non-being, dealers in unirutii. The figure 
of Socrates himself by then has shrunk from a flesh-and-blood 
person to a shadowy abstract reasoner. In the later dialogues he 
even takes a back seat: the principal figure in The Sophist is the 
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EleAtic SbBDg«r; id The lottos it is tbe Athenian Stranger; a&d in 
the Parmenides tbe veoerable figure of Parmenides lectures Soc* 
rates on the ioCrieacies of diaJeede. Part of dUs may be due suoply 
to fading memory: tbe Socrates who died in 399 b.(i bad stamped 
himself so strcmgly on tbe young mao's mind that for the next 
thirty or forty years be virtually dommated Hato’s life; but with 
the passage of time even this vivid figure bad to grow faioter and, 
in unconscious compensatioo, Plato had to assert himself at the 
end against Soentes. HKse unloiowD figures—the Eleatic Stran* 
ger and the Atbexuan StrangB'—are sssply the shadow of Plato 
himself, those portioas ctf bis personality whidi had not been able 
to speak threugh tbe OMUtb of Soentes bot had at last forced 
themselves to be recognized. Because of his meeting with $00 
rates, Plato had ceased to be a poet, and finally, at the end of 
tbe trail, in his least poetic dialogue. The Lotos, be advises the 
death penalty fu those wb<»e thought opposes tbe reUgious or¬ 
thodoxy of the state—tbe very crime for which Socrates had been 
put to death by the ortlmdozy and in revolt against 

which Plato himself had taken up his own career as a pbilosopbert 
Unconsoknisly, at tbe end, be toed bis revenge upon the figure 
that had doAi&aied his bie. 

When we come to the end, with Aristotle, of tbe great historical 
cyde that began witb tbe pre-Soeratks, philosophy bad become a 
purely theoretical and objective dedplme. the main braoebes of 
philosophy, as we know it today as an academic subject, bad been 
laid out Wisdom is identified as Metaphysics, m *First Philosc^ 
pby,” a detached and theoretical disdpL'iie: tbe ghost of (he 
existential Socrates had at lart been put to rest. (The progress of 
this great historical curve is all d)e more remarkable if we con¬ 
sider Aristotle’s own individual development, as it has been ee- 
Cablisbed by Wemer Jaeger: as a young man and stiH a Platonist, 
Aristotle himself conceived pbilasophy as tbe personal and pas¬ 
sivate search for redemption from the wheel of birth and death.) 
The foundations of tbe sdences, as the West has known them, bad 
been laid, and (his was caly possible because reason had detached 
itself from the enythio, religious, poetic impulses with which it 
had hitherto been mixed $0 that it bad no distinguishable identity 
of its own. 

The West has thought in tbe shadow of die Greeks; even whore 
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later Western thinkers have rebelled against Greek wisdom, they 
have thought their rebellion through in the terms which the 
Greeks laid down for them. We must therefore understand Greek 
rationalism in all its depth and breadth if we are to undentand 
some of the later revolts against it, and particularly the modem 
effort of existeolial philosophy nt last to think beyond it. The 
rationalism of the Greeks wes not the mere passing salute to rea¬ 
son that a preseot-day orator might toss off before an academic 
audience, "nje Greeb were thoroughgoing, stringent, and bold in 
their thinking-and never more so than when they placed reason 
at the top of the human hierarchy. Which is greater, the artist or 
the thinker? Is Mozart the creator of miisic, inferior to the physi¬ 
cist Helmholtz, the theorist who explained the nature of sound? 
Which is the ^gher life-that of Shakespeare, the greatest poet 
of the English language, or of Newton, the greatest English 
scientist? We today would hesitate to answer such questions^ and 
in our timidity we might even reject diem as meaningless. Not so 
the Greeb. A young Greek who felt a disposition tosvard both 
poetry and theory, and wanted to choose one for a career, would 
want to blow which was the better life, and Plato and Aristotle 
would have made no bones about their reply: the theorelical life 
is higher than the life the artist or that of the practical man 
of politi(s-or of the saint, for that matter, though they did not 
yet bu>w of this kind of existence. In his Nicomackecn Ethics 
Aristotle gives us a remarkably flexible and well-rounded picture 
of human nature and the many different kinds of goals, or goods, 
at which it may aim^ but the ethical question still seems un¬ 
answered for him until he has declared which of all possible goods 
is the best, and in the tenth and final book of this work be ex¬ 
presses his own preference (stated, of course, as an objective 
truth) for the life of pure reason, the life of the philosopher or 
theoretical scientist, as the highest life. Here his own words must 
be observed carefully: 

It would seem, too, that this [Reasonl is the true self of every 
man, since it is the supreme and better part. It will be strange, 
then, if he should choose not his own life, but some other's. 
. . . What is naturally proper to every creature is the highest 
and pleasantest for him. And so, to man, this will be tlie life of 
Reason, since Reason is, in the highest sense, a man’s self. { Eth. 
Nic.X. 7.) 
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ReasoD, AjistaUe teUs us, is tbe hiptest part of our porsooBlfty: 
chat wbic^ the bumaa person truly is. Ones reason, then, is ooe’s 
real self, Che center of one's posooal tdentiCy. This is ratiofuiUsm 
stated in its starkest aod strongest CesTm-thef one's rationd teif 
is one’s reeisslf^ad as such bdd sway over tbe views of Westena 
phiiosophers up until very modem ticoes. Even the Christiasuty of 
the Middle wiieo it assimilated Aristotle, did oot displace 
this Aristotelian principle: it sui^))y made an uneasy alliance b^ 
tween faith as tbe supematuia] center of tbe personality and rea* 
son as its natural ceot«; tbe natural man rentained an Arisloteben 
mao, a b^g whose reel self was his rational self. 

Aristotle did not have, as Plato did, a realm of eternal essences, 
which is alone "really real," to guarantee tbe primacy of reason. 
Nevertheless, be too found a metaphysical ground for this primacy, 
in tbe mte Rigi bflity of all Being as it rests on a First Cause. To 
know, seys AristotW, is to fcoow tbe cause, and human reason can 
ascend to knowledge of tbe First Cause of all things, tbe Vn- 
moved Mover of the Univese, Cod. So long as the human inteU 
led has held out to it tbe prospect of surveying the whole cosnws 
from its ultimate hei^t to its lowest dQ>tb, to tbe end that it may 
see the ultimate and sufficient reason why this cosmos evisb and 
why it easts in the manner it does—so long as such a goal is 
promised to tbe intellecC, then aD tbe spectacles afforded by art, 
aU the worldly triumphs d tbe practical life, will dwindle by 
comparison. Tbe value of art or of the practical life most neces¬ 
sarily be raniced bwer than that of a tiworeticaJ vision so com¬ 
plete and all-encompassing. Tbe connection between theoretical 
reason as the highest human functioo and tbe possible complete- 
oess of its vision of tbe cosmos is an rntrinsic ooe: tbe latter secures 
tbe supreme value of tbe former. For where the ultimate reason 
of things may be Imown. who would abstain from tbe effort to 
reach it. or be distracted by other goals which partake of the 
finitude and iocompleteness of our poor feeUe human etistence? 
“Happy is lie who can know tbe cause of things “ said the Romrtn 
poeti and the Iwppksl nun would be he who could know the 
ultimate causes of things. 

What happetks, however, to this view that the highest man is 
tbe theoretic^ nan if we conceive of human enstence as finite 
tlirough and through-and if human reason, and tbe knowledge 
it can produce, is seen to be finite like the rest of man’s being? 
Then the possibility that tl« system cd humao knowledge may 
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be closed &ad completed, tbet all o^ Being may be ultimately em¬ 
braced in one vision, disappears^ and man is left patiently treading 
the endless road of biowledge that never reaches codcIusido. If 
science were to continue its researches uninterruptedly for a thou¬ 
sand years, it would not disclose to us the ultimate ground of 
things. Being Bnite, we should never arrive at the highest object 
of hnowledge, God, which this rationalist tradition has celebrated 
as the goal that outshines all others. This concepdon of human 
finitude places in question the supremacy that reason has tradi¬ 
tionally been given over all other human functions in the history of 
Western philosophy. Theoretical knowledge may Indeed be pur¬ 
sued as a personal passion, or its findings may have practical ap¬ 
plication; but its value above that of all other human enterprises 
(such as art or religion) cannot be enhanced by any claim that 
it will reach the Absolute. Suppose, for example, that there were 
a road and we were told we ought to walk it, in response to our 
question “Why?*, we might be told that we ought to do so be¬ 
cause the walldng itself would be pleasant or useful (good for our 
health); but if we were told that there was a priceless treasure 
at the end of the road, then the imperative to walk would carry 
overwhehning weight with us. It is this treasure at the end of the 
road that has disappeared from the modem horizon, for the sim¬ 
ple reason that the end of (be road has Itself disappeared. 

Hence, we in our day have to come back to those old, ap¬ 
parently naive questions of the Greeks from a different angle, as 
Nietzsdie was the first to do; Which is higher, science or art? 
Who is the highest—the theoretical or the practical man? or the 
saint? or the artist? The man of faith or the man of reason? If 
man can no longer hold before his mind’s eye the prospect of the 
Great Chain of Being, a cosmos rationally ordered and accessible 
from top to bottom to reason, what goal can philosophers set them¬ 
selves that can measure up to the greatness of ^at old Greek 
idea! of the bios theoreUhK, the theoretical life, which has fash¬ 
ioned the destiny of Western man for miUennia? 
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1. FAITB AND BBA50K 

Trough stroogly colored by Creek and Neo-Platonic inBuences, 
Cbristianity bdcngs to dw Hebraist rather than to the Hellenist 
side of man's nature because Christianity bases itself above all on 
faith and sets the man of faitt above tbe man of reason. Again 
and again, at the begmniog ^ Christianity, St. Paul tells us that 
the faith he preaches is foolfehness to the Greeks, lor they de¬ 
mand ‘'wisdocn’*'—which of course to tbe Greek meant rational 
philosophy and znt reKgicas faith. But the historical feet that 
Chiistjanity nose in a wceld which already blew about reason 
through the Creeks distinguisbes Christfen ^th from the Hebraic 
faith of the Old TetamenL Aodent Biblical man knew the un¬ 
certainties and waverings of faith as a matter of personal ex¬ 
perience, but he did not yet know tbe full conflict of faith with 
reason be<^use reasMi itself did not come into historical existoice 
until later, with tbe Grades. Cairistian faith is therefore more in¬ 
tense than that of tbe Old Testament, and at the same time 
paradoxical: it is not only faith beyond reason but. if need be, 
agflimt reason. This problem of the relatioo between faith and 
reason, stated by St Paul, is not only the root problem for cen¬ 
turies of Christian philosophers to cocne, it is the root itself of later 

Christian dvilizatioa. 

The problem is still with us. in our modon civilization, though 
naturally it presents itself to u$ in a very different guise than it 
did to SL PauL For what b faith? Philosophers through the cen¬ 
turies have attempted to analyze or desoihe it, but all their talk 
cannot reproduce mentally the fact itself- Faith ts faith, vital and 
indescribable. He wfe) has it knows wbat it is^ and perliaps also 
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he who sincerely aod painfully krows be is without it has some 
inkliag of what it is» in its absence from a heart that feels itself dry 
and shriveled Faith can no more be described to a thoroughly 
rational mind than the idea of colors can be conveyed to a blind 
man. Fortunately, we are able (0 recognize it when we see it in 
others, as in 5 t. Paul, a case where faith had taken over the whole 
personality. Thus vital and indescribable, faith partakes of the 
mystery of life itself. The opposition between faith and reason is 
that between the vital and the ratiooel—and stated Id these terms, 
the opposition is a crucial problem today. The question is one of 
where the center of the human personality is to be located: St. 
Paul locates this center in faith, Ahstotle in reason; and these two 
conceptions, worlds apart, show how at its very fountainhead the 
Christian understanding of man diverges utterly from that of 
Greek philosophy, however much later thinkers may have tried 
to straddle tbia gulf. 

prom the point of view of reason, any faith, including the faith 
in reason itself, Is paradoxical, since faith a&d reason are funda¬ 
mentally different functions of the human psyche. But the para¬ 
doxical quality of Christian faith is further heightened by its 
spe^c content: Cbat the Son of Cod became man, died, and rose 
from Che dead, On this matter St. Paul knows daat his adversaries 
are not merely the Creek philosophers but the faithful Hebrews 
too. To the Greeks, he tells us, Christianity is foolishness, to the 
Jews a scandal; if the Greeks demand wisdom, the Jews on the 
other hand demand a sign—i.e., a definite miraculous event to 
show that this Jesus of Nazareth is really the promised Messiah. 
Not the Incamation—that the Infinite God became finite man, 
which to Kierkegaard, Inter, is the absolute paradox and scandal 
of Christianity—but the resurrection of Jesus is the overriding 
article of the faith that takes possession of Paul’s mind. (It is ex- 
tiemely doubtful, in fact, that there is any clear-cut doctrine of the 
Incarnation in St. Paul.) The central fact for his faith is that Jesus 
did aclually rise from the dead, and so that death itself is con¬ 
quered—which is what in the end man most ardently longs for, 
The problem of death lies at the center of the religious conscious¬ 
ness—Unamuno was really following St. Paul when be argued this 
—and at the center of much more of the philosophic consdousneas 
than this consciousness itself realizes. Ploto believed in the eternal 
Ideas because be was afraid to die. (This is not personal deroga- 
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tion, for the man who is aot ainkl to die is not realty ahva) And 
because the soul shared hi die eteraal Ideas, it too could be eter¬ 
nal, and sc tbe man Flato biznsdf might survive death. But Paurs 
instincts are shrewder: be hiows that neither Batooic nor any 
other kind of reason can convince us of immortality; nothing short 
of a miracle wQJ d(^-aod the most astoundiQg one at that, a 
stumbling block to tbe skeptical amosg Greeks auj Jews alike. 
Kowaday; we would say that a mirade the Resurrectitm 
merely contradicts tbe natural order, wboees the IncaraoHon 
contradicts even logic, but we speak thus bokisg backward &om 
die vantage point of Kierkegaard. It was not so in the earliest 
Christianity, whoe faith, mme naive and primitive, came closer 
to the heart cf the matter. 

And it was not so mcee than a century aftv Paul, with the 
Church Father Tertulkan (tgOosag), wIm is often dted as an 
existential precursor of iLierkegaaid. Kierkegaard, T^tuUian 
was a brilliant intellectual aod a powerful writer, who pitted all 
his power of mind and his rhetoric against tbe intellect itself. And 
like Kierkegaard be too insists <fa tbe absolutely paradoxical 
quality of the Christiau faid^ bat notice in tbe oft-quoted lines of 
his De Cams Christi where be places the weight of emphasis, as 
tbe central paradox: 

Tbe Son of Cod was oudfiedi 1 am uoashamed of it because 
men must needs be ashamed <i it Aod tbe Son of God died; 
it is by all means to be believed, because it is absurd. And He 
was kurred and rase tbe fact is certain because it is im¬ 
possible. 

Here the parallel with Kierkegaard ends, as all such histoncal 
parallels between moi of vastly difiaent epodis must: There is no 
Kierkegaard before Kierkegaard, do Nietssche before Nietasche, 
and m genoal nobody before himself simply b ec a u se la history 
nothing individual and great happens before it does—before the 
conditions of its being are pesent Tertullian was a Christian 
writer at tbe beginning of Oiristianity, when the faith was ag¬ 
gressive, espandis^ craqueringi Kierkegaard toward its end, 
when it was in retreat aid half buried under tbe wave of an 
advancing civilization. 

Tbe violence of tbe coafikt between faith and reasoo, which 
finds expression in aoti-rationalism, in a Tertullian, is mrtignted 
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by the lime we come to a figure like Sk Augustine ( 354 - 43 ®)' 
v^K) is also often cited as an existential precursor and is indeed a 
more <»nsequential one than Tertullian. The existentialism of St. 
Augustine lies in his power as a religious psychologist, as ex¬ 
pressed most notably and dramatically in his Cemfessiom. Augus¬ 
tine had an almost voluptuous sensitivity to the Self in its inner 
inquietude, its trembling and frailty, its longing to reach beyond 
itself in love; and in the Confessions he gives us a revelation of 
subjective experience such as even the greatest Hellenic litera¬ 
ture does not, and could not, because this interiorization of ex¬ 
perience came through Christianity and was unknown to the ear¬ 
lier Greeks. Where Plato and Aristotle had asked the question, 
What is man?, St Augustine (in the Confessions) asks, Who am 
I?-and this shift is decisive. The first question presupposed a 
world of objects, a fixed natural and zoological order, in which 
man was included; and when man's precise place in that order 
bad been found, ie specifically differentiating characteristic of 
reason was added. Augustine’s question, on the other hand, stems 
from an altogether different, more obscure and vital center within 
die questioner himself: from an acutely personal sense of derelic- 
tioa end loss, rather than from the detachment with which reuon 
surveys the world of objecN in order to locate its bearer, man, 
zoologically within it. Augustine's question therefore implies that 
man cannot be defined by being located in that natural order, 
for man, as the being who asks himself, Who am I?, has already 
broken through the barriers of the animal world. Augustine thus 
opens the door to an altogether different view of man than had 
prevailed in Greek thought. 

He opens the door, but be does not really go inside. For the 
other side of St. Augustine is Augustine the Neo-Platonist As a 
formal theolo^an, be was concerned with the justification of Cod’s 
ways to mao and particularly a justification of God’s cosmos; and 
when he was required thus to think cosmically, rather than per¬ 
sonally, he found the metaphysics of Plato’s Tinuieus and of the 
Neo-Platonirt Plotinus at hand and suited to his purpose. The 
duality that gave rise on the one hand to Augustine the existen¬ 
tial lyricist of religious experience and on the other to Augustine 
the formal theobglan (thinking with the concepts of Greek meta¬ 
physics) is one that lay concealed beneath all the centuries of 
mediev^ philosophy that followed; but ft did not erupt into pain- 
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fu] codsdousness lurtU the mede ia pck)d> wbeo the coDtaining 
structure of the Cburdi, whicb had held the conflicCiiig elem ents 
together id a kind of suspensioo, could po looger serve this 
pizrpose. 

The oppositfon or duality to Augustioe cao be iDustrated oo oue 
CTudal point: the problem of eviL On page after page the 
Ccnfe^sions be reveals to os wftb marvelous power the presence 
of the evil and the rtegative in our enstmcej but as a fonnal 
theologian, in his Enchiridion (a maninl of theology), be has to 
make the negaQve disappear bxjm that e c st en ce or be sublimated 
into some largo hanD»y. All evil, be tells us, is a lack of beiag, 
hence a form of non-beingi and since the negative is not real, as 
positive being is, we are somehow to be consoled. St Augustine 
was here engaged in an e ff or t at theodicy, a fustificatioD of the 
goodness of God's cosmos; afts Augustme, theodicy was (he cen¬ 
tral project of all Christiaa metaphysicians, down through Leih> 
nitz and Hegel LeihoiCz’s cosmic optimism came to its comic end 
in the Dr. Pangbss of Voltaires CamUde, HegeTs in the enstestUl 
revolt of Kierkegaard. Hegel is the end of the line because once 
the spirit of existoitial revolt has entered the modem world we 
are forced to take die side of Ivan Karamazov, vdx) says that be 
"'has to decline the ticket*>>tlw ticket of admission to a cosmos 
where so much evil has to exist as the necessary precondition of 
good. Similarly, we are fo rced today to take the side of Augus- 
tioes Conf^sricra against his En^thidkm because we recognize 
theodicy for what it is, the tragicotnedy of raticmalism in extremis. 
Theodicy is an attempt to deal with God as a metaphyxica] object, 
to reason demonstratively about Him and His cosmos, to the end 
that the perfection of both emerges as a ratknal certainty. fie> 
hind this lies the human need to seek security in a world where 
man feels homeless. But reason cannot give that security; if it 
could, faith would be nether necessary nor so difficult In the age- 
old struggle betwe^ the ratimial and the vital, the iDodem revolt 
against theodicy (or, equally, the modsn recognition of its im¬ 
possibility) is on the side of the vital, since it alone holds firm 
to those inexpugnable elements of our existence that Augustmc 
described in his Confessions, but tttfn as metaphysician at¬ 
tempted to think away. 

St. Augustine saw faith and reasM—the vital and the rational— 
as coming together in eventual harmony; and in tlus too be set 
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the pattern of Christian thought fox the thousand years of the 
Mid^e Ages that were to folbw. The forroula after Augustine 
beoame “Faith seeking understanding**; that i$> faith taken as a 
datum, a given fact within the individual's existence, then se^' 
ing to ela^rate itself rationally as far as it can. In a Neo*P]atonfc 
cosmos it was easy for faith to se^ its own understanding, for 
chat cosmos itself, though the philosophers themselves did not 
know it, rested on a faith; given a universe through which God 
already radiated as an infinite sua, one could find analogies and 
simulacra everywhere to the dogmas of faith. If one could not 
prove the dogma of the Trinity, one could at least show likenesses 
to the Trinity everywhere in nature and man. This made the 
dogma more plausible, even if in its intimate nature it remained 
a mystery to reason. That such a dogma absolutely contradicts 
reason was something the medieval philosophers never perceived 
or acknowledged. Faith, contrary to TertuUian, bad become faith 
beyond reason, but never against, or in spite of it. On the whole, 
throughout the Middle Ages the position of reason-and this in 
itself may seem a pandox—remained unassailable. 

The consolidation of the Church, insHtudonally and dogmati* 
cally. helped in this. As the Church enunciated its faith in article 
after article of dogma, the medieval philosopher was left free to 
be as rational as he wished, since the non*rational part of him was 
contained and expressed in the structure of the Church and could 
thus take care of itself. Secular historians have often represented 
the medieval Church as plawng a galling restraint upon the free 
mtelligence of medieval thinkers. This is undoubtedly true from 
the point of view of the modern secular mind (to which, by the 
way, there was no counterpart in that earlier period); but it is not 
at all the way In which the medieval thinkers themselves felt 
about the dogmas of their faith. These dogmas were experienced 
as the vital psychic fluid in which reason itself moved and 
operated and were dius its secret wellspring and support It re* 
mained for later Protestant philosophers, like Kant, to experience 
the fateful, but necessary, split between reason and dogma, in 
such a way that Kant can point out that the traditional proofs of 
the existence of God really rest on an unconscious faith. What the 
medieval thinker often took to be reason was in fact faith; and tlie 
error occurred not because of a deficiency In logic.il acumen on 
the part of those thinkers, but because tbeir reason itself was 
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rooted in their historical CTi«ence-lhe etistcnce, in short, of an 
Age of Faith. 

From time to time, of course, thoe were nimbliogs of discord 
within the medieval hanoooy. tensioo between the vital and 
the rational in man involves such a delkate balance that it can 
split apart into open warfare even where man is totally contained 
in a universal Church. The lostuKts of man are so earth-bound 
that they shrewdly sense U whenever the approach of logic 
threatens them. Ai>d so we find in the eleventh century, the age 
of naive and beautiful Romanesque art, when the logical worts 
of Aristotle were just begimung (o drculate in the West, a violent 
controversy ensuing between ‘theologians^ aad "dial^dans.* 
The theologians were the spokesmen fee faith, the dialecticians 
for logic, (t was ooce again the old coofiict between faith and 
reason, but this time shaipeoed by the snse a naive and rude 
age that the very coming of reason was itself a threat. The most 
remarkable figure in tbe controversy was Peter Damiani (looy- 
1072), tbe most forceful speJeesroan fM the party of the theolo¬ 
gians, who attacked the exaltation of grammar ar>d logic (what 
nowadays we would calf setnandcs) as tbe temptation of the 
Devil. The Devil m fact, Damian! says, was the first grammarian, 
tempting Adam in the Gardm of Eden with the promise "Ye shall 
be as gods,* and thus teaching him to decline the word “Ood” in 
the plural. Logic is quite useless, according to this theolugian, in 
helping us to know God because Cod in His nature is so io* 
comprehensible and omnipotent that He transcends the basic law 
of logic, the principle of cootradictimi; God can even abolish the 
past, make what has ba^^ieiied not to have happened. Logic is a 
man-made tool, and Cod cannot be meastzred according to its 
requirements. We are not far b« from the later protest of Pascal: 
“Not the God of the philosophm, but tbe God of iU>raham, Isaac, 
and Jacob.* 

The enlightenment «‘eai oo, nevertheless, despite such rum¬ 
blings; and Greek reason, in the form of the works of Aristotle, 
became known more and mor e io the West, it took prodigious 
labors on the part of tbe philasophers of tbe twelfth and thirt^nth 
centuries to efiect the final medieval coDcwdat between faith and 
reason. The moment of syotbeais, when ft came in the thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries, produced a dviliz^itiun perhaps as 
beautiful as any man has ever forged, but like all mortal beuuty 
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a creature of time and insecurity. The fnct that the pbQosophers 
had to labor so prodigiousJy in bridging the gap should show us 
ho\v delicate is the balance between the vital and the rational, 
and that no htmiony between them can be acquired ready-made. 
The medieval harmony was achieved at a price: In the thought of 
St Thomas Aquinas (1225?“! 274?). the «ownipg work of the 
synthesis, man is—to use Bernard Groethtiysen's image—really a 
centaur, a being divided between the natural and theological or¬ 
ders. In the natural order Thomistic man is Aristotelian—a crea¬ 
ture whose center is reason and whose substantial form is the 
rational soul; and St. Thomas, the Christian, never bats an eye in 
commenting upon the passage in Aristotle’s Ethics which states 
flatly that reason is our true and real self, the center of oui personal 
identity, but merely expounds it in straightforward agreement 
This might be excused as simply the pedagogic exposition of a 
teacher identifying himself with his text; but in the Summo Thec- 
lo^ca he repeats that the speculative, or theoretical, intellect is 
the highest function of man, that to which all the others are sub¬ 
ordinate. This rational animal iu the natural order is subordinated, 
to be sure, to the supernatural; but again through an intellectual 
vision—the final one, of the essence of Cod—which informs and 
purifies the will. This is a synthesis indeed, but hew far we have 
traveled from the experience of Biblical man or of the early Chris¬ 
tian, whose faith ^vas felt as something that pierced the bowels 
and the belly of a man's spirit! 

And despite the synthesis, despite the fact that philosophers in 
this epodi had come to live with the a.<;sumptioo that faith and 
reason agree, the anci^t problem of the relation between the 
vital and the rational still did not disappear; it simply went under¬ 
ground and popped its head up elsewhere: this time in the 
controversy between Voluntarism and Intellectualism. After St. 
Thomas, Puns Scotus and hi$ followers advocated 

a <loctrme llint went contrary to the Thomists—that of the primacy 
of the 'vili 4tveT the intellect. In an age of unbounded rntionalism 
(amr>Dg l])c philosophers, that is: the actual concrete life of the 
time w*as far from that}, such a doctrine was the faint but remem¬ 
bered eeJm of primitive Christianity's cry as voiced by St Paul 
when he vaid that he came not to bring wisdom to the phi* 
losopliers but a saving will to all mankind. Scotus, a Franciscan 
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And therefore an Augustimao, was aJso remembering the eusteo* 
tial voice of St. Augustine's Con/esstons. 

St. Tbo!nas> the fatdlectualist, had argued that die intellect in 
mao is prior to the will hecin,ise the intellect determioes the will, 
since we can desire only what we bsow. Scotus, the Voluntarist, 
replied (hat the will detennmes what ideas the intellect tuns to, 
and thus in the end deternunes what the intellect comes to know. 
Put this way, the problem looks as insoluble as whidi came £r$t 
the chicken or the egg. And indeed this matter of the primacy of 
intellect or vrill is one d the oldest and most vering questions 
in philosophy—it is the issoe behind Soaates* popetoa] query 
whether virtue is really knowledge and therefore aQ the perversi* 
ties of the will merely f or m s of ignorance. The questi^si has per* 
haps to be put differeotly: not in terms of whether will is to be 
given primacy over the intellect, or the Intellect over the wllW 
these Functiwis being after all but abstract fragments of tbe total 
man—but rather in terms of tbe primacy of tbe thinker over his 
thoughts, of the concrete and total man himself who is doing the 
thinking. At least Voluzttaiism seems to be aware that it is tbe 
heart whi^ pumps blood to tbe ^ain, and so its own heart is 
rather in the right ;^acr, boweva excessive or extreme tbe various 
volui^arisms have beoi m the history of philosophy, tbe fact te- 
mains that Voluntarism has ahvays lv«i. in intention at least, an 
effort to go beyond tbe thought to tbe concrete existence of tbe 
thinker who is thmlring that though 


2. EZISTENCE VS. ESSENCE 

Contemporary Thomists would not accept this comparison be¬ 
tween Duns Scctus and Sl Thomas because they are put now in 
the process of discovering St Thomas as the true and authentic 
existentialist. When Existeatiaiisn first appeared on the scrae in 
France, M. Jacques Maritain was scathing and peevish in his 
denunciation of it, but then later announced that sJl it contained 
had been said already in the thirteenth century by St Thomas. 
Imitatioa Is the ancerest form of flattery I 
In fact, the issues betwe en Aquinas and Scotus are complicated 
by another profound and technkaf probloo: the relation between 
essence and existence. And to sbed some light on this problem 
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wt shall have to anticipate a little what will be given more ex- 
tended treahnent later. 

The essence of a thing is what the thing Is; existence refers 
rather to the sheer fact th/U the thing is- Thus when I say “I am a 
man ” the *1 am" denotes the fact that I east, while the predicate 
•maa' denotes wfuii kind of existent I am, namely a man. 

Modern Existentialism, particularly in the writings of Sartre, 
has made much of the thesis: eristence precedes essence. In the 
case of man, its meaning is not difficult to grasp. Man exists and 
makes himself to be what be is; his individual essence or nature 
comes to be out of his existencei and in tiiis sense it is proper to 
say that existence precedes essence. Man does not have a fixed 
essence that is handed to him ready-made^ rather, he makes his 
own nature out of his freedocn and the historical conditions in 
which he is placed. As Ortega y Gasset puts it, man has no nature, 
only a history. This is one of tiie chief respects hi which man dif¬ 
fers from things, which do have fixed natures or essences, which 
are once and for all what they are. However differently the vari¬ 
ous Existentialisb may put this thesis, they are all agreed on it as a 
caxdiual point in their analysis of man. Sartre proclaims the point 
as applying, be it noted, only to the case of man; it is only with 
man ^at it seems to him to have any signifioance. Whether or not 
existence precedes essence in things generally—in tiie stone, the 
tree, or a table-oi whether the reverse is true Is a question that 
would hardly seem to matter very mudi, since a thing at any mo- 
m»t is always precisely what it is, and it would not make much 
sense to raise the question when existence and essence exactly 
coincide. 

In the history philosophy, however, the question has been 
raised not only for man but for all beings- The problem breaks 
down into two separate but related questions: ( i) Does exis t ence 
have primacy over essence, or the reverse? and (2) la actual 
existing things is there a real distinction between the two? Or are 
they merely different points of view that the mind takes toward 
the same existing thing? 

The reader may wonder whether questions that sound as ab¬ 
stract and remote as these have any real fiesh and blood import 
at alL But its technicality alone need net make a question irrele¬ 
vant to life, if the techaicality results from carrying a question that 
is indeed one of life and death, as the phrase goes, to the farthest 
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reach«s thought. These two ques ti oas touch upoo the most 
fiindajnental matters of philosophy, asd indeed the whole history 
of Western philosophy revolves arousd the asswen that have 
beeo given to them. How ooe answos d)em determines one's view 
of one’s own life and the life of nature. A ^aoce back at Plato, 
the father of Western philoso{^y, will show ns the human con¬ 
sequences of die answers to these guesCfons. 

Essences Plato called Ideas. These Ideas, as we saw m the pre¬ 
vious chapter, were for him *really real,* more real than the 
particular things that derived their own individual being from 
partidpatioci id the Ideas. The drde, that is, about which the 
geometridan reasons is the essotce common to every individual 
circle m nature, and without which the individual drcles codd 
not exist; it is more real than the individual circle that he may 
draw on the blackboard Ua illustratkn. Now, the drcla that the 
mathematician reasons about cs one be never draws upon the 
blackboard; tt cannot be dra%vn because it never comes into exist¬ 
ence; it is outside time and therefore eternal So too it never comes 
to be in actual physical spac^ ai>d it is non-spatial in the same 
sense in which it is ocm-temporaL AU die Ideas, for Plato, thus 
constitute a realm of absohste realrbes beyond time, change, and 
existence, and exsteoce is merdy a shadowy replica of essence. 
When an Idea comes into existmce, it is through a fall (a kind of 
original sin) from some higher realm of Being. Time itself—that 
invisible and tonnoiting medium of our own individual existence 
—becomes merely a shadowy image oC eternity. 

It requires very little imagioaticQ to see bow, holding such a 
philosophic positfoo, one’s attitudes toward lifo become cobred 
all the way down tbc line by Uw i^atonic bias. All of Mato's writ¬ 
ings, the whole of his philosi^hy, tie in fact a working out of the 
consequences of this fundamental convictiOD of the priority of 
essence over existence for every field of human experience: for 
government, ctbis. aesdietks; even extending down to the con¬ 
demnation of the life of the body. Whatmer we may think of it. 
throughout the cenhuies Platontsm has eierdsed a powerful in¬ 
fluence upon the imaginations and lives of men, and in view of the 
miraculous fertility of that iafiuence we cannot say that the ques¬ 
tion of existence versus essence is an idle one, or that it is remote 
from the concerns of life. 

Plato's is the classic and indeed ardketypal expression of a 
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philosophy which we may now call esseniialism, which bolds that 
essence is prior in reabty to existence. ExistentioUsm, by contrast, 
is the philosophy that holds existence to be prior to essence, The 
history of Western philosophy has been one long conflict, some¬ 
times explicit but more often hidden and veiled, between eesen* 
tialism and existeobalisni. And it would seem also to be the case 
that, to the degree to which this history taies its beginnings from 
Plato, essentialism has always come out on top. This may not be 
due altogether to the comp^lng influence of Plato; it may also be 
due to the very nature of philosophy itself, to the hidden tendency 
of human reason. We shall have more to say on this question later, 

With the foregoing distinctions perhaps a little clearer, let us 
return now to the point in history where we left matters between 
St, Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, 

On the question of existence in relation to essence it would seem 
that Sl Thomas is the existentialist, He held that existence is prior 
to essence in the sense that what primarily censtitutes the being 
of anything is its act of existing {acHis esssnii). Moreover, he 
said, in all created chiogs^all things except God that ultimately 
derive their existence from God-there is a real difference be¬ 
tween the thing's existence and its essence, 1 am not my essence, 
since if 1 weie-ii essence and existence were identical in me-it 
would be of my essence to exist, and I would never die. For all 
contingent beings, beings that are bom and that die, existence 
therefore can never coincide with essence. There is within the 
being of contingent things a hiatus or cleft, as it were, between 
existence and essence. 

Duns Scotus, on the other hand, maintained the primacy of es¬ 
sence over existence. In the matter of the order of the attributes 
of God. at any rate, he set Cod's essence first as the bas i c attribute, 
and His existence after it. To be sure, it might he argued by the 
Scotist that since God's being is absolutely one and undivided, in 
contrast to the complexity and self-dividedness that we find 
among the things of nature, it does not make much dlff&ence 
whether we assign to essence or existence the status of primary 
attribute because the two words as applied to God designate the 
very same thing-God Himself. The order of the divine predicates 
would thus seem to be merely a matter of verbal arrangement. 
But this arraDgement does show the philosophic cast of mind of 
the arrangei; and even though the attributes in this case denote 
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the same reality io tbe thmg, he who puts esseace first, and on 
pounds of strictest philosophic principle, does so because he con* 
siders it more baste than erlstence. In this respect the Scotist 
philosophy was certainly more essentialistic than that of St 
Thomas. 

With regard to the second of oar questions^wbether eiirtenoe 
and essoice in actually oustifig diings are really distinct—Duns 
Scotus also held a pos i Uop different from tbe Thomist one: There 
is, Scotus says, no real distiiKtiOD between tbe essence and exist* 
ence of a thing, as St. Thomas bad maintained; the two are but 
different ways in whicb the mind lays bold of tbe existing thing. 

This question of tbe ideotity of essen ce and existence i$ one of 
the most tangled in tbe history of Scholastic philosophy, and it is 
still hotly debated betwe e n two seboob Catholic philosophers, 
the Jesuits and the Dominicans. After Scotos, in the sixteenth 
century, the great Spanisb tbeologias Prands Suarez—really the 
last voice of medieval SchoUstiasm—upheld the Scotist position 
00 the questlOQ. Suarez became the greet philosophical teacher 
for the Jesuits, and indeed tbe isterpreter par ereePeneg for tberu 
of what St. Thomas was supposed to have meant Hence the con¬ 
tinuing, and even contemporary, debate between Suarezians and 
Thomists (Dominicans), a controversy that is relevant io that the 
issue still being debated throws an unexpected and clarifying 
light on the wbole of modem tbou^t 

Much of this li^t cones from a remarkable, eveo greet, hook, 
Bang and Some Fhilasaphers, by tbe distznguisbed scbolar of 
medieval philosophy, Etienne Cihoct Whether or not we agree 
with him that all existential roads lead to Rome-nst, more exactly, 
to the Paris of the thirteenth century where St Thomas taught 
his doctrine of the priority of existence—Gilsm has presented a 
marvelous aoalysis of the way in vdiidi the Scotist influence 
worked upon tbe great pbikoopbers of the seventeenth century, 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz, and through them has perme* 
ated tbe thmlosg of the last three centuries. Descartes, Spinoza, 
and Leibnitz were all philosc^rhers with a pronounced mathemat* 
ieal bent, and tberefore it was likely that they should find coiv 
genial a philo 50 {diy that exalted essence over existence The 
mathematician is enthralled by the timdess selLidenb'ty of es¬ 
sences, and hence always gravitates spontaneously to one form of 
Plat(xusip or another. Mmnover, the seventeeotb century and 
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those following it wm coocomod with the ertracvdisaiy expan- 
sioo of cnathocnatics and matlmnAticaJ physks, and these two 
disciplu>es woD prestige beyond that of every other utellectual 
enterprise because of the ectntordjoajy cooquesb over nature 
they made possible: hence this bias toward essence with which the 
contemporary oa in philoa^ihy began contiDued supreme and in 
fact almost unchallcQ^ ui^ Kierkegaard appeared in the nine* 
teeath eentiny. The roots of a thing always go deeper into the soil 
than our vision of the plant above the surface would lead us to 
imagine; and in this it comes as stxnethmg of a surprise to 
know that one fateful direetka of modern tbou^ had ib roots 
in the disputes of theologians in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centimes. 

Modem CathoKc phdosopbers, to wbmn we alluded earlier, 
have made a great deal of St Thomas as r«Fe«seotisg the original 
and true form of what a Christian edstoitialism should be, an 
assumption enabling some Tbotnists to assume a radier papal and 
condeecendiog attitude t o wa rd modem Ezisteotialism as toward a 
degenerate scioa. Tbe evistentialisni of St Thomas, however, is 
extremely debatable; and one faithful soo of die Church, Miguel 
Unamimo—whose testimony should carry as much wei^t initially 
as any medieval scholar s, be was at once a scholar and poet 

—has rejected tbe mentality of St Thomas as expressed in tbe 
Summae as being purely legalistic Tbe Summer plead a case, 
says Unamuno, they buttress the Chor^ as an institution, in the 
way that tbe old codifications of Roman law buttressed an empire; 
and in this respect we must rezDember bow mocb of the spirit of 
tbe old Bocnar) Empire the medieval Church had inherited. A 
good deal of tbe Tbomistic existentialism curreDt nowadays looks 
indeed like a case of special pleading after tbe fact A book like 
Gilson s, for example, shows so strongly the infiuence of Kierke¬ 
gaard (albeit at work cn a mind that is granitically Tbomist) that 
it is safe to say tbe book could not have been written if Kicrk^ 
gaard bad not lived. Without Kierkegaard, indeed, Gilson would 
not have found in St. Thomas what be does manage to dig out, 
and the fact Is that a good many other Tb^iusts found quite difftf- 
eot things before the infiuence of Kierkegaard made itself felt. 
And, to go one step further, what GUson &ds is not enough. The 
historicity of truth is inescapable, however perennial the problems 
of philosophy may be, and we should be suspicious in advance of 
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any daicn that the answer to modem problems is to be found in 
the thirteenth century. Granting St Thomas' thesis of the primacy 
of existence and of the reaJ distinction between existeoce and 
essence, we are still v«y far from an answer to those qoestio« 
which have led modem thinkers like Heidegger and Sartre to a 
reopening of the whole subject of Being. 

The fact is that the Thomisdc distinction between essence and 
existence leads us into very grave embarrassment when we try to 
understand our own human exisleoce as meo. In his treatise Or 
Being and Essence (De Enie et Essentia ) St Thomas dtes a$ an 
example of essence the tradittonal deBnition, "Man is a rational 
animal.” 'This essence 1 $ the common characteristic of a whole 
species. A question then arises, and it is the famous question of 
universaU: How does this essence, which is one aa a spedae, exist 
aa a plurality of individual members of the species? This essence 
is particularized in each individual: my rationahanimality is mine, 
as distinctly my own and different from that of my friend Peter 
as my flesh and blood are mine and not his. In fact according to 
St. Thomas it is my individual matter, my flesh and blood, that 
individuates the universal essence. “Signate matter,” Aquinas 
calls it, and he describes it as matter that exists in determinate 
dimensions—that is, it is just this particular matter of mine that 
Alls this space which I am now occupying and that excludes any 
other solid body from flIUng the same space. Now it is precisely 
here that the dificulty arises that begets that classical view we 
referred to earlier of man as a centaur, irremediably split between 
two parts of his beings here he is divided between the essence and 
the individuating matter that locates his body uniquely in space 
and time. The characteristics or qualities that inhere in this 
individual matter 5 t. Thomas calls ’‘acddenls,” since (hey are not 
a necessary part of the essence. But what, we may ask, in the case 
of any individual human being is the accident and what is the 
essence? Is it at all dear that in that singular and interna] biog* 
raphy of our Own selves from birth to death there is a compart* 
meot into which certain happenings and characteristics are 
dumped as being accidental, while in another compartment are 
other characteristics and events considered as essential? Or, more 
precisely, are the qualities of here and now—the temporal and 
spatial qualities that are accorded to me in virtue of that matter 
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which individuates dw «$seoc^AC<idental to ray being as a ha- 
man person? 

If I turn A candid gaze * 1 n the dungs themselves,” as Husserl 
would say» toward my own individual eastence as it has been my 
actual caxe and coocera through life, quite apart now from any 
metaphysical presuppositions whatever, can I say that the fact 
that 1 exist hoe and now, ratbff than there and then, is an 
accident of my being? 1 was bon and have lived an American in 
the twentieth century. From the point of view of an essence of 
man that exists individually in roe but is nevertheless really distinct 
from my existence, sudi facts are indeed accidents; but they have 
formed the burdens and tasks of my life, and there is not a part 
of its warp and woof into which they have not mtered. Or, let us 
take the example of whid) Sartre has at once properly and im¬ 
properly made a great deal: the fact of human sexuality. Is the 
individual’s sexuality part cf the of his existence or only 

an accident? I cannot, in rotrospectioo, anagine coyself harboring 
any essence, like a nngget at the center of a nest Chinese boxes, 
that is not toudted by the fact that my life has been lived from 
birth as a member of (me sex and not of the other. The argument 
apphes Co all the factual conditiops of man’s being—man's fac- 
ticity, as Sartre jt: if we exist our facCi<zty, then we ore it, 
and it Piakes op the total essence of what we are. These factual 
conditions, particukriy of the historical q)och in which we live, 
color every portiOQ of our being, Extrtesce and essence, as we take 
them at any rate in the actual life of the human person, inter¬ 
penetrate. 

The Scotist thesis of the identity of essence and existeoce would 
seem then to do m o t e jtstice to tiK actual facts of our experience. 
Bu^ on the Other hand, the Thomistic arguments work very wed 
against this position, which ends up by making eiisteDce itself a 
kind of "accideiit* that occurs to essence. Moreover, with this view 
it becomes difficult to oplaiQ the radical oontzogency of the 
buman bein^ since if (he essence and existeoce of the actually 
existing person are identical, why should bis existence not there¬ 
fore be necessary so that be lives forever? 

But if neither of these medieval positioas wwks, if there is 
neither an identity of essence and existeoce nor a real distinction 
between them, what then? 

The fact is that neither positioo can work because the very 
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notions witli which they deal are too abstract and schematic. The 
medieval conceptions of essence and existence do not do justice 
to the full concreteness of modem experience, particularly to our 
experience of man himself. They need a complete overhauling. 
That is why Heidegger annouac^ that it was necessary for these 
questions about Being to be renewed, and be has been the first 
philosopher to attempt a radical rethinking of the tradition itself. 
A tradition is kept abve only by such renewal, not by mechanical 
and idle parroting of the formulae it has bequeathed to the pres* 
ent. But renewal really means reneM'a], and is therefore a very 
radical adventure. We should not be surprised therefore that 
though modem Existentialism, to the degree that it moves in the 
znainstream of Western thought, Inevitably harks back to tradi* 
tiona] problems, it nevertheless comes up with conclusions that are 
bound to shock some of the traditionalists. Time, alas, is of our 
essence; and our mere recognition of this fact—a recognition that 
was altogether beyond the aDbistorkal medieval man-is so radical 
that it creates a gulf between us and the medieval past. The 
solutions of that past can never be totally ours, marvelous as wc 
have come to realize its philosophy as having been. 

3. THE CASE OF PASCAL 

However numerous these antecedents and precursors, what we 
know today as Existentialism could not have come to be before 
the conditions of its being were there Philosophers breed ideas; 
and if anything keeps them anchored to existence, it is not phiJoso* 
phy itself but something that comes from outside it—either reli' 
gion, or the personal drama, anguish, or rebellion of the philoso* 
pber's own life. So in the past it was the dynamite of Hebraism or 
Christianity that blew to bits the classical temple of Greek ra¬ 
tionalism. Before even the possibility of modem Existentialism 
could be created it was necessary to create its world, and this 
could have come about only through science, which suddenly 
pro/octed man out of the Middle Ages. So when we come to Pcscal 
(1623^1662), himself a great sdenlist, we arc no longer dealing, 
as in the case of St. Augustine, with a precursor of Existentialism. 
Pascal is an existentialist. 

Nothing could be more confusing than the indifferent lumping 
together of Pascal and St. Augustine as great psychologists of 
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ligtocL To be sme, they were hath concerned with the fnner life 
of the religious man, his anguish and restlessness. But the world 
St. Augustine inhabited was the Neo-natonk cosmos, a luminous 
crystal palace with the superessenCial Good fixed coi its highest 
point, radiating outward like a beacma and diminishiDg in bril* 
Hance as it shone down through the rest of the pe rf ec t structure. 
Pascals was the desolate and desiccated world cf modem sdence, 
where at night the sage bea rs not the music oi the shining heavenly 
bodies but only the sourtdkss e mptin ess of space. * 7 ^ silence of 
these infinite spaces fri^tess Pascal said, voicing the re* 
action of the buoean he a rt to the universe rhat seventeenth^entury 
science had falncated for man. In that worid of hi^tful and 
empty space man was homeless. Accordingly, be evolved a differ* 
ent image of himg^lf from that of the man who inhabited-'and 
believed himself at borne in^ Greek or Neo*Platonic cosmos. In 
the world of Pascal, faith ftsetf a. mud) more desperate 

gamble and a much mwe dnrfng leap 
Consequently, the struggle be tw e en faith and reason gave rise 
to a more profound psycbologiGal discord within man’s being. 
Despite the aigumenb of tbeotogians during the Middle Ages 
about matters of faith and re as on, those ages never experienced 
this division of man within himself. In the Dicing Comedt/, Dante 
is led by Virgil, the symbol of human reason, throogb the depths 
of Hell and up the slopes of Purgatory; but when it comes to the 
journey through Heaven, the sphere of the elect who have made 
it there only by God’s grace, Virgi] disappean and Beatrice, sym* 
bol of Divine Bevelatfon, takes ova as guide. Reason, in short, 
guides us to faith, and faith takes over where reason leaves off- 
such is Uie happy and harmonious tot of man in the ordered, 
crystalline cosmos of Dante. But tl« muverse of Pascal does not 
present us with the numertras suniHtudes and analogies to the 
Divine Being on which the nedievaJ {dnlosopbers had bung their 
faith, as on so many pegs. In PascaTs universe one has to search 
much more desperately to find any signposts that would lead the 
mind in the direcHoo of faith. And «d)ere Pascal finds such a sign* 
post, significantly enough, is m the radically miserable condition 
of man himself. How is it that this creature who shows every* 
where, in comparisem with other ^nimak and with nature itself, 
such evident marks of grandeur aul power is at the same time so 
feeble and miserable? We can cnly coDcdinde, Pascal says, that man 
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Is rather like a ruined or disinhaited nobleman cast out from the 
loDgdom which ought to have been his. Thus be takes as his 
fundamental premise the image of man as a disinherited being. 

Consequently, the psychology of a Pascal will be differttit from 
that of a St. Augustine. Pascal's observatiODS of the human con- 
didoa are among the most “negative* that have ever been made, 
Readers of Sartre who have protested that his psychology is too 
morbid or sordid, and possibly therefore only an expression of the 
contemporary Paris school of despair, would do weQ to look into 
Pascal! they will find his view of our ordinary human lot every bit 
as mordant and clinical as Sartre's. “The natural misfortune of our 
mortal and feeble condition,'' Pascal says, “is so wretched that 
when we consider it closely, nothing can console us.* Men escape 
from considering It closely by means of the two sovereign ano¬ 
dynes of “habit* and ‘diversion.’' Man chases a bouncing ball or 
rides to hounds after a fleeing animal; or the ball and fleeing game 
are pursued through the labyrinth of sodaJ intrigue and amuse¬ 
ment; anything, so long as he manages to escape from himself. Or, 
solidly ensconced in habit the good citizen, surrounded by wife 
and family, secure in bis job, need net cdst his eye on the quality 
of his days as they pass, and see bow each day entombs some hope 
or dream forgotten and how the next mommg wakes him to a 
round that becomes ever narrower and more congealed. Both 
habit and diversion, so loog as they work, conceal from man “his 
nothingness, his forlomness, his inadequacy, his impotence and 
bis empdeess." Religion is the only possible cure for this desperate 
malady that is nothing other than out ordinary mortal existence 
itself. 

Where classical philosophers discuss the nature of manias 
Aristotle does in his Eihios or St. Thomas in his treatise on man in 
the second part of the Summn Theofogico—such talk seems to us 
nowadays to smack of the textbook; the creature Che thinkers are 
discussing may be man, but he does not resemble us in the least. 
In wbat Pascal says about the human condition, however, we 
recognize ourselves all too painfully. As a psychologist, he is a 
contemporary. 

Perhaps Pascal was a better psychologist than were the pluloso* 
pbers because be himself was no philosopher. He has left us in one 
brief remark his final judgment of the value of phUosophy itself: 
It is, he tells us, “not worth an hour's trouble." And considering the 
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quality of Pftsc&Ta mind and his deepest ioteresb as a man, this 
is an entirely reasonable judgment To put it somewhat paradoxU 
caJly, be was too inteUigent to be a professional philosopher. To 
have put himself through the slow and labonous course of training 
in any academic philosophy would have been to bobble dreadfully 
his marvelous intelligent and is any it was unnecessary for 
him to do so in order to know what he ultimately needed to know 
as a nun. In this respect be resembles Kierkegaard and Niebsche, 
philosophers who went beyond philosophy and $0 were able to 
see bow it looked from the outside, fmm the point of view of 
religion and art, m their c^e. frmn that of science, in his. ICjerIce> 
gaard and Nie(2sche did possess a technical grounding in phi]oso> 
phy, however, while Pascafs educaboo was scientific and buinan> 
Istic. He bad read some of the rlaurical philosophers, like the 
Stoics, but apparently only to find oat what they bad to say about 
the condition of man and not to follow their metaphysics, for 
wbidi be had very little taste. His passi<mate interest as a youth 
was in science, and he was one <A the most precocious scientific 
genuisee that ever lived, maldng fundamental discoveries in 
mathematics before he was twenty-one. 

After the death of his father, fiscal, stiQ a ynuog man, came 
into a fairly comfortable iaberitance and was able to cut som^ 
thing of a figure in the world. We kzKW, at aay rate, that he kept 
for a while a coadi-and-siz, wfaj^ was enough to establish him as 
a gentleman and man ihe wcakL In order to understand the 
mind of Pascal we have Co imagine him entering that social 
world of Paris in the reign ol Louis XIV, when the observation 
and $tu<ly of man was the consuming passion of worldly aod acute 
minds like Saiot-Sinxa and Rochefoucauld, and recognizing 
that here was a different kiod of datum from that he had dealt 
with in his mathematical and physical researches. And ZK>t only 
was the maCerial different, bat it required an altogether dzSerent 
Vind of intelligence for its comprebensioci. Pascal, unlike Spinoza, 
was too intelligent not to recognize that doing geometry was ak 
togetlKT different fmm doing the study of man. 

Out of this realizaHon carne his famous distinctiOD between the 
mathemadcaJ and the mturtive mind—Teaprit de gsometric aod 
dt fjnesse. It would not be too much of an exaggeration 
to say that the whole of Bergson’s philosophy is virtually con¬ 
tained in the few pages that Pascal dedicates to this fundamental 
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distinction. Fronch culture has in these ciottere e marvelous sense 
of conservation. The most inbred of cultures> it Is nevertheless 
among the richest because it preserves and elaborates what it has 
in its own kitchen. (This is also the spirit of French cooking, which 
does not throw away anything but uses it to create a stock-the 
fundamental element in cooking, EscofBer tells us-c» else to throw 
into a pot au feu that can be kept simmering indefinitely.) Because 
It kept sight of Pascals distinction, French culture never quite 
surrendered itself to the clear and distinct ideas of Descartes. 
Now, the mathematical mind, as Pascal describes it, is defined 
precisely by its preoccupation with clear and distinct ideas, from 
which it is able to extract by deduction an infinite number of 
logical consequences. But the material with which the intuitive 
mind is dealing is so concrete and complex that it cannot be re^ 
duced to clear and distinct ideas that can be set forth in a few 
simple axioms. In a bumaa situation the waters are usually muddy 
and the air a little foggy; and whatever the intuitive person— 
wdiether be be a politician, courtier, or lover-can perceive In that 
situation is not by virtue of well-defined logical ideas. Quite (be 
contrary: such ideas are more likely than not to impede his visum. 
What Pascal had really seen, then, in order to have arrived at this 
distinction was this: man himself is a creature of contradic¬ 

tions and ambivalences such as pure logic can never grasp. This 
was something the philosophers had not yet grasped. 

By delimitiDg a sphere of intuition over against that of logic, 
Pascal had of course set limits to human reason. Perhaps nowhere 
did be use his own esprit de finesse more shrewdly than In his 
estimate of the value of reason, and perhaps no writo' has ever 
balanced more judiciously the claims and couaterclaims of rea* 
son: As a mathematical genius he had known all the power and 
glory of reason, but he also saw its corresponding feebleness and 
limitations. Three centuries before Heidegger showed, through 
a learned and laborious exegesis, that Kant’s doctrine of ^ 
limitations of human reason really rests on the finitude of our hu¬ 
man existence, Pascal clearly saw that the feebleness of cur reason 
is part and parcel of the feebleness of our human condition 
generally. Above all, reason does not get at the heart of religious 
experience. As Pascal had very little use for formal philosophy, 
so he had even less for formal or rational theology, whose supreme 
task is the fabrication of rational proofs for the existence of God. 
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Such proofs, pascal held, are beside the podot: ODe day they seem 
valid to us. the next day not, and cf we postpone our salvation 
until the pioofe are satisfactoiy we shall stand forever wavering 
from ooefbot to the other. There are today, Pascal said, extremely 
intelhgent minds who find the ptooh fes the existence of Cod 
eatirely convincing, and etjuaOy intelligait minds that find them 
misconceived or racooclusive; and each side suspects the cxber of 
bed faith. But the fact is that the proofs convince those who want 
to be coDvinced, fail to convince those who do not want to be 
convinced, end so are not really (vooh at all In any case, God as 
the objtc* of a rigorous demonstratioD, even supposing such a 
demonstration were forthcomm^ would have nothing to do with 
Cbe living needs of reli^on. He would become as neutral an entity 
as the abstract circle or triangle about which geometricians reason. 
It is here that Pascal rases bis famous outcry: "Not the Cod of the 
philceopbers, but the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.* 

He himself bad had a religious experience, ccmnected with 
what he thought to be a miraculous recovery from an illness, and 
so overpowing had been the visitatiOD that he wrote down a 
note about the experience and sewed it into his clothing, as if it 
were a secret that be had to keep as dose as possible to himself 
and never forget. Whatever we may think i^ dM vahdity of such 
meperiences, fw Pastal himself dus iJ^tning from heaven needed 
DO proofs: it was of the ordo of life ibelf, not of rational theology. 
His life thereafter turned round that singie and shattering experi* 
mice, and be dedicated that life to religion; particularly to an 
attempt at a great ex^anatioo and defense of the Christian re> 
ligion, which ^ never completed and of whkh we have only those 
glorious ruins, t^ Fensdes. Another equally drastic experieooe, 
this time rathm negative than p o siti ve, was equally decisive for 
bis thiokiDg. While be was driving by the Seme cae day, his 
carriage suddenly swerved, the dooc was fiung open, and Pascal 
almost catapulted down tbe onbankment to his death. The at' 
bitrariness and suddeontts ^ tiiis near aeddeot became for him 
another lightning flash of reveZatioo. Thveafter be saw Nothing* 
ness as a possibility that baked, so to speak, beneath our feet, a 
gulf aixl an abyss into which we mi^t tumble at any moment. 
No other writer has expressed more powerfully than Pascal the 
radical contingency that lies at the heart of human existence^ 
a contiogency that may at any mcaneot hurl us all unsuspecting 
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into nori'being. Peatb does not arrive punctually by appointment. 
The idea of Nothingness or Nothing had up to this time played 
no role at all in Western philosophy. At the vary beginning of 
Greek philosophy, Parmenides had warned against following (he 
path of non'beiiig, for non-being» he said, cannot even be thought. 
During (he ages of Scholastic philosophy (be Nothing, nihd^ had 
been a purely conceptual entity, an empty absfracHoD that Jay at 
the farthest reaches of thought. Put for Pascal it was no longer 
an abstraction but an experience. At a certain moment of his 
existence. Nothingness had suddenly and drastically revealed it* 
self to him. Thereafter, Pascal searched everywhere for evidences 
of the contingent in human existeno^in the length of Cleopatra’s 
nose, which altered the destinies of Mark Antony and the Roman 
Empire, m the grain of sand in Cromwell’s kidney that put an end 
to his military dictatorship, And long before Heidegger and Sartre 
introduced their jawbreaking names for all the categories that 
define human contingency, Paaoal had seen that to be bom is it* 
self for the individual the prime contingency, since it means to be 
bom at this time, this place, of these parents and (hie country- 
all of these brutally given facts on which his life has to seek to 
found itself. 

Nothingness, for Pascal, opens as it were both downward and 
upward. He lived in the age of the microscope and the telescope, 
when the tight, tidy, finite cosmos of Aristotle and the medieval 
thinkers was being expanded in both directions, toward the 
infinitesimally minute and the infinitely great We go downward, 
cleaving matter and space, and finding the unbdievable and 
minute organizations of life at lower and lower levels; and always 
there are thin^ beyond these that exceed our comprehension be* 
cause of their minuteness. Or we go outward into space and find 
the universe dwarfing us by its vastness. Man thus occupies a 
middle position in the universe, as Pascal saw. between the infini¬ 
tesimal and the infinite: be is an AH in relation to Nodiingness, 
a Nothingness in relation to the All. This middle position of man 
is the final and dominant fact of the human condition with winch 
Pascal leaves us, and it suggests perfectly what we can expect of 
the range and powers of man’s reason. It is also a perfect image of 
the finitude of human existence, invaded as it were on l>oth 
sides by the Nothing. Man is his finitude. And if we add a con* 
sideratioo of the infinite duration of time to this predominately 
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spatiaJ asd material coage, we get Pascal's ultimate judgroeDt on 
die nature of human enstence: 

When I consider the short duiation of my life. swaUowed up m 
the eternity before and after, the httle space which 1 fill, and 
even tto see, engulfed in the infinite immensity of space of 
which I am ignorant, and uduch knows me not, 1 am frightened, 
and am astonished being here rather than U>ere, udiy now rather 
than then, 

Reading this, we are no longer in die world of a TertuUian or a 
St. Augustme, in the violent fdvor of an expanding and conquer¬ 
ing Christianity; ikv in die Romanesque worid of a Peter Damiani 
(s St Bernard when the most naive and beautiful works oi Chris¬ 
tian art were being created; nor in the world in which Duns Scotus 
debated the positions taken by St Thomas and in which Christian 
faith was so strong that it could make a miraculous marriage with 
the philosophy of Aristotle. No; it is our world, the modem world, 
that Pascal depicts, and reading him we enter that world as our 
home fust because we are as homeless there as he was. 

Pascal died in 1662. There foDowed a century of such blinding 
light, the century of the Eolighteoznat, that his example seemed 
not to be needed and so was fbrgotto). The hgbt of the Enlighten¬ 
ment became thus its own darimess. The accomplishments of this 
extraordinary era be undovalued. In that century the con¬ 

quests in matbematios and physics were extended; the universe 
of Newton became a consolidated conquest and, due to the mar¬ 
velous fertility and iogenuity of mathematical analysis, seemed 
to afford answos to all the problems of nature. The great vic¬ 
tories won by reason in mathematics and physics suggested in¬ 
evitably its extension into aB other fields of human experience in 
order to dispel the shadows of anocsit superstition: into law, 
custom, government, and history. The idea of Progress was an¬ 
nounced not only as fact, but as a law of history. Tbe perfectibility 
of human nature was to be realised throu^ the universal applica¬ 
tion of reason. The philosopher Condillac outlined a scheme of 
universal history, whose guiding thread was tbe progress of man 
from darkness to a progress that bad gone steadily forward 
in the past and would continue so indefinitely. Philosopbers be¬ 
came caitxcs. atta^ang the medieval barbarisms of tbe society 
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aiound them. The century found Its symbol and summation in that 
curious episode at the height of the French Revolution when the 
goddess of Reason, in the person of a well-lmown actress, was 
enthroned in the Cathedral of Notre Dame. Dur Lady of Reason in 
the temple of the Queen of Heav»-en Ironical switch that might 
have suggested to anyone faintly familiar with the personahty and 
history of goddesses that extremely stormy weather lay ahead, and 
not only for Prance but for European civilization as a whole. 

But there were also some unhappy souls in the universe of 
Newton and of the goddess of Reason, and to these we must now 
lend an ear. The first voices to be heard are, as we might expect, 
those of the poets. Poets are witnesses to Being before the philoso¬ 
phers are able to bring it Into thought Arid what these particular 
poets were struggling to reveal, in this case, were the very coo* 
ditiona of Being that are ours historically today. They were 
sounding, in poetic terms, the premonitory ^ords of our own era. 
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Amtons wbo has read Swifts Travds probably wHl 

act have forgottea episode of the voyage to Impute, which s 
eiDOsg the most bizane of dtat great and Hntastic book. Laputa is 
an islaad that floats in the air. It is driveo by the power of an 
immense magnet and navigated by means of magnetic lines of 
force, whicb to oui Utter>day minds suggests sometbiDg like a 
radar apparatus. Swift s tedmoktgy was not so advanced that he 
could imagLoe machinery that wookl arable the inhabitants ^ 
the Zeppeiinlike islaod to cut themselves off altogether from the 
earth: the lines fcece used to navigate by are still those of the 
earth, and so to that degree the Lapotans are eartb'bound. Never¬ 
theless, they are the nearest things to oeatuies of the air that 
Gulliver encounters anywhere m his kng and varied journey, and 
their dtaracter belongs as much as possible to the aerial dement. 

What ^lis a^ quality in their nature consists of, we are not 
long m finding out When the shipwrecked Gulliver is rescued 
and brought up to this island, he finds the inhabitants the oddest- 
looking creatures be has ever seen. Their eyes do not focus on the 
person or object before them; mstead one eye is turned upward 
as if in perpetual ccotemplatron of the stars, and the other tuned 
inward in empty and vacuous introv er sio n . Their garments are 
decorated with emblems of the sun, moon, stars, and of various 
musical instrumenb. Matbesnatics and matbematicaJ astronomy 
are the subjects to which we would erpect these aery creatures 
to devote themselves, rioce those axe the most abstract studies, 
the most detached from ordinary terrestria] claims. But why mu¬ 
sic, the most directly ecnotionaJ of the arts? Emotion, of course, 
is not the aspect of musk that Swift bad in mind; be meant the 
Laputans' music to have the sigoificance it had in the Pythagorean 
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dr Plfitooic tradltiOD, when it was thought of as a purely irath^ 
maticaJ study, a branch of applied arithjnetic. Lepula might thus 
be celled the kingdom of the pure Pbtooists» aud Swift's Imagina* 
tion gave this people a local habllation to match the spirit of its 
Platooism: an island that floats in the blue. That vigorous coarse¬ 
ness of Ssvift’s temperament, which expressed itself even in the 
name he chose for this place, la pu/a, suggests and may even have 
been inspired by Luther's equally vigorous and coarse exclama¬ 
tion, “The whore reason!" 

Because they control the air over the land below, the I^putaos 
hold subject the ordinary earthly people in their vicinity. The sub¬ 
jects, however, seem to be a good deal happier than ^eir rulers. 
The Laputaus in fact, despite their power, are a dreary and sad 
lot These cerebral people are iocapable of the ordinary human 
interchange involved in conversation. When they go into society 
they have to be accompanied by a servant boy carrying a stick at 
the end of which Is a bladder filled with pebbles or dried peas; 
these rattle as the boy strikes the mouth or the ears of his master, 
as the case D»y be, to signal him when he is to talk and when 
to listen while conversing vdth another Laputan. The absent- 
minded intellectual might otherwise drift off into speculation and 
forget altogether about the person in front of him. At dinner in 
Laputa, Gulliver finds the food is served cut in aU manner of ge^ 
metrical shapes. When a tailor comes to fit Gulliver with a suit of 
clothes, he takes the measuremeots by means of sextant, quadrant, 
and other sdeotific gadgeb; then brings back a very ill-fitting gar¬ 
ment Geometry evidently does not provide a very accurate means 
of measuring the organic human form; an ordinary tape measure, 
made flexible in order to follow the contours of the body, would 
do better. On a visit to their academy of sciences Gulliver finds the 
Laputans engaged in all manner of fantastic and harebrained 
schemes of research. Actually, these researches might not seem so 
fantastic to us today; they do have analogies in contemporary 
scfentific invention. Clearly, we are further advanced in the ways 
of Laputa tlian Swift's imagination led him to be. 

We need not go into all the details by which Swift visited his 
scorn upon these aostract minds. In fact, nothing very much hap¬ 
pens during Gulliver’s sojoixru among die Laputans that is not 
overshadowed in one’s memory simply by the weird image of the 
people themselves. However, one tiny incident serves to set the 
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whole episode in iCs ^t>per bumen perspective. The Leputan 
wives are not very ha,ppy with tbdr Betonist husbands^ and 
shortly before CuUivei's amval in the kingdom there bad been a 
great scandal at court because tbe wife of the prime minister bad 
run away, despite aH efforts to restrain ber, to tbe mainland below 
to take np wi^ an old footman wbo got drunk regularly and beat 
her. Women as creatuiee of nature will prefer passion to pure 
reason, even if tbe n accon^anied by drunkenness and 

blows. A beating is at l^st a recogoidoa of one's own individual 
existence. 

In this part of Gufltoers Tnneig Swift does not seem in the 
lijASt to be trying to pby tbe propbeL His tempaament was too 
downright, positive, and passkwately ccoicrete to bodier very 
much about •<q*mmg the mantle of prophecy. Sufficient unto the 
day is tbe evil tbereof'^and be bad enou^ to do to put up with 
the imbecility of English politics and to bear with tbe tedium of 
life in Ireland where be bad been sent, as be himself puts it, to 
die like a rat in a bole. Nevertbelees, this episode from GuUioer 
(a book that appeared in 1726) can be taken as a forecast of the 
cultural history U wes t ern Europe, or at least of one sizable slice 
of that history, over tbe nect hundred and fifty years. Ibe proph* 
et's power t$ in proportion to bis duracter, and tbe testimony of 
Swift farn< aQ tbe more force in coming from the land of man he 
was. Were there any of tbe high and exotic color of romantidsm 
about Ssvift, we might set down bis prophetic diatribe as tbe e^ 
centric product of a romantic tempoamoit unlucky enough to be 
bom before its time. But Swift is a great writer of prose because 
he wrote prcee and not sometiung else: his is perhaps the best 
example in RngKsh literature of sanple, straightforward, even 
plain prose; and the (empoamest of tbe man matched cbe temper 
of his writing. Nowben did be espouse any vraticoal attitude to¬ 
ward Uf^ be repeatedly extolled tbe virtues of reason, but it was 
always down-to-earth and practical reason (bat be bad in mind. 
He had little taste--and little capadty, for fh»t matter—for tbe 
more abstract exercises oi reason: tbe Laputa episode of GuQivei^s 
Tfdoelr might almost be taken as Swifts final vengeance upon the 
examiners at Trinity GoUege wbo foiled him because he did not 
do well enough in logic. Coming from sod) a prosy and non- 
romantic temperament, tbe image of lAputa is probably the most 
powerfully prophetic we could find- Tbe roes and movements of 
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which i( does stand as a predictioo will God themselves at times 
in the desperate quandary of the prime ministers wife, ready to 
throw themselves into the arms of a drunVen footman if that is 
the only way out of the sterile kiogdom of reason. In the search 
for the Dionysian, after all, one cannot always be expected Co be 
bovind by good taste 

Who, then, are these men and movements that Swift predicts? 
l. THE ROMANTICS 

The whole movement of Romanticism, which not long after the 
appearance of Swift's work thrust up its first shoots in England, 
is at bottom an attempt to escape from Laputa. However we 
choose to characterize Romanticism—as a protest of the individual 
against the universal laws of classicism, or as the protest of feeling 
against reason, or again as the protest on behalf of nature against 
the encroac^ents of an industrial sodeCy—what is dear is that it 
is, in every case, a drive toward that fullness and naturaloess of 
Being that the modem world threatens to let sink into oblivion. 
The Romantic movement was not confined to one country, but 
passed like a great spasm of energy and enthusiasm over the 
whole of Europe—England, France, Cermany, Italy—finding 
somewhat different national expressions in each country but al¬ 
ways preserving the same inner characterisHcs. Among its English 
representatives, the figures of three poets—Blake, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge—deserve our passing attention. 

Blake is recognized easUy enou^ as the poet against the in¬ 
dustrial revolution. The imagery of wheels, forges, furnaces, 
smoke, and Satanic mills is strewn throughout his poems. But he 
was a poet of considerably more intellectual substance than an 
early, rather patronizing essay by T. S. Eliot has led most of our 
current literati to think. Blake svas not merely a critic of industrial 
society as such, but of that particular attitude of mind from which 
industrialism springs; 

The atoms of Democritus 
And Newton's particles of light 
Are sands upon the Red sea shore 
Where Israel's tents do shine so bright. 

Mills and furnaces are evil, to Blake, because they are the ex* 
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tenial nunifestaCfoos of the abstract aad ma^iaoica} misd ubicb 
means the death o£ man. Robert Craves has argued that in his 
prophetic boob Blahe was seeldDg to resurrect ao ancient bardic 
traditioo dating beck to (be days ^ pre-Chiistian Britain. This 
may very well be tbe case, but 1 thmk we should not neglect tc 
observe that Blake calls these boc^ ^prophetic,” that prophecy 
has to do With the future, and d»t Blake, as a genuine seer, was 
cODcemed with the visk» of what man might become. One of 
diese worls, The Memege cf Htatmt and HeU, is of particular 
significance here beause in a good many ways it anticipates 
Nietzsche, as it also anticipates a good d^ of die psychologist 
Jung in our century. "Drive youi plow over tbe bones of the dead" 
is not the apbonsm of a mao who is seeking merely to hearken 
back to tbe "gree n & pleasant land* of andent Britain. If man 
marries his hell to bis heaven, his evil to his good, Blake holds, he 
will become a creature sudi as the earth has not yet seen. Nietz* 
sche put tbe same msight paradozicalfy: "Mankind must become 
better and more evil" 

This point is worth emphasiziag hoe at the outset, in cmmec' 
don with Blake, because Roreanddsm did in many of its mani- 
festatioos take on tbe trappings of a revival of or a return to tbe 
past, to the Gothic ages or Homeric Greece, or to any past age of 
enchantment that seemed to stand outside the tawdriness of the 
present; in some quarters tbe movemeot has almost come to be 
deSned in those terms. But basically, aldMugh they were some* 
times unconscious of it, tbe Romantics were moved by a vision of 
the future, of human possibilities, rather than of (he past; of what 
man might become rather than of what he actually was or had 
been. Hence the vitality among them of tbe tradidtw vducb takes 
the poet to be a genuine seer. 

Wordsworth is so respectable a figure—we can see him almost 
as a gaitered and benigo English dergymao-that be helps us to 
avoid the error of locating the inner meaning of Romanticisin in a 
search for exotidsm, a gaudy parade of colored lighb and high 
romance. With tbe exception of the German poet HOlderlin, 
Wordsworth was probably the most philosophic poet of Bomanti* 
cism; and if is to be regrefled that no English philosopher has 
made tbe kind of commentary on his poenu that Heidegger has 
made on those of Hdlderlin. VVhjteheed, who owes much of his 
own philosophy to Wordsworth's feeling for nature, has thrown out 
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a few brilliant asides on his work, and thal i$ all we have. Words¬ 
worth was not a philosophical poet because he knew something 
about Platonism and a little about German Tumscendentalism 
that he had picked up from Coleridge, and expressed these bits 
of philosophy gnomicaJly in some of his b«t-known poems. Nor 
is he at his final philosophical depth when he crjtici2es, and quite 
acutely, the intellect as somethiug that severs us from the imme¬ 
diate feeling for nature: 

Ouj meddling inCeQect 

Misshapes the beauteous forms of things: 

We murder to dissect. 

Wordsworth is not at his most philosophic when he is being pithy 
or gnomic, or otherwise drawing an explicit moral. A deeper 
philosophy resides in some of bis poems in which he was able, al¬ 
most miraculously, to locate man in nature, to reveal hj$ being as 
a being-in. Thus one of the great poems, "Resolution and Inde¬ 
pendence,” begins with the magnificent lines: 

There was a roaring lo the winds nil night, 

The rain came heavily and fell in floods. 

The poet wanders over the moors, encounters an old man who is 
gathering leeches at a pond, hears bis story, and then concludes, 
moved by the old man's example, with some stoical comments on 
the necessity of facing life with courage. But what sticks in the 
mind is the marvelous way ia which the leech gatherer is located 
in nature, along with stone and tree and moor. Whitehead called 
this quality the togethemess-of-thjngs, and he claimed to Itave 
come by this philosophical insight through studying the poets of 
nature like Wordsworth. But Whitehead's expression is not yet 
adequate: it is not that man is a thing essentially together with 
other things in the natural landscape: rather, before he is a thing, 
he Is-in; his being is a being-in before it is the being of a thing, 
Wordswortli himself never expressed this meaning cooceptu- 
ally^ perhaps he hnd not arrived at the point of grasping it con¬ 
ceptually, perhaps this meaning of Being cannot very well he 
grosped conceptually. But it is there, revealetl in hii poetry, and 
it is indeed what gives positive moaning lo all thnsc other poems 
in which he is simply moralizing, pretesting that urban man—by 
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which be means modern mna—by cuttmg hiiBself off £roffl nature 
has cut himself off hom the roots of his own Being. 

TboQgh he was immensely m<ve learned philosophically than 
Wordsworth, nevertheless m this paiticukr respect Coleridge's 
work is of !**« philosophic significance, lo his most successful and 
famous poeirrs—su^ as The Asid^nt Mariner, Kubla Khan^ Chris- 
tabtl-hs exlublts ehiefiy the *rOfnance* aspect of RomaoCidsm, 
the ^eedom of the imagination to find its materials outside the 
stringent categories of n eoclasricis in. But in one poem^ and a very 
great one, Demotion.* An Ods, Coleridge produced something so 
modem that we can call it ezistoitial even though it was written 
before (he Existentialists. The ode is a lameit on his failing pow¬ 
ers as a poet, powers that have dried up because Coleridge is no 
longer able to find yoy in nature. These powers are identical with 
the power to be in communion with nature. What makes Col^ 
ridge's statement of the matter so impressive is that be himself 
participates in the feeling; Wordsworth's protests against the sev¬ 
erance of mao froni nature were laments for his fellow men who 
were being thus cut not for htmself-his own powers of com¬ 
munion with nature s eemed to have survived intact. But Cole¬ 
ridge, who was himself cne of the wretdied—cut off, forlorn, 
miserable, derelict—was the first to explore this thoiou^ly mod- 
en mood from the inside What happens to mas when be is thus 
severed from nature? Hae Coleridge encounters, in thoroughly 
existential fashion, aodety itself. He cannot pin down this anxiety, 
cannot attach it to any definite object, event, or person; it is the 
revelation of void or aoivbemg. 

A grief widkout a pang, void, dark, and drear, 

A stifled, drowsy, imimpa^onnivi grief. 

Which finds no natural outlet, no relief. 

In word, or si^ or tear— 

AU (he Cennax) idealism with ^diicb poor Coleridge’s head was 
crammed had nothing to sty to him about this experieoc^ it did 
not even provide the (enns necessary for its philosophic compre¬ 
hension. Kierkegaard had not yet introduced the analysis of dread 
into philosophy. Coleridge poet, howevs, saw and knew be¬ 
fore Coleridge the philosopber. 

Coleridge’s m el ancho l y coodatfon in this respect is precisely 
that of Faust at the begintung of Goethe’s drama. Both are in or 
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near the condition of breakdown^ Clipped in a parsdyiis of feeling 
in which everything has turned to dust and aahes, including the 
meddling intellect chat has tyrannized over both. Coleridge has 
bst life to Cennan metaphysics: 

by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man; 

Faust to a reckless attempt to master all of human learning, which 
Goethe dismisses in the final staCemeot of intellectual disenchant¬ 
ment: “Gray is aS theory, green is life’s glowing tree' Coleridge's 
poem Is so intensely penooal chat we cannot take this parallel 
with Goethe to be a case of literary imitation: it was due ratha to 
a kind of experience that had become momentous for the men of 
that period, as it still is today. Midway In his life—and it was a 
long life—Goethe insisted on detaching himself from the mov^ 
ment of Romanticism. So far as that gesture applied to the smti* 
mentality of an early work like Wertker it was certainly valid; but 
the theme of Faust had laid hold of Goethe in his very earliest 
days, when he was at his most romantic, and it was a theme that 
continued to occupy him throughout his life. Since his greatest 
svork deals with the central problem of Romanticism, it cannot be 
left out of any account of the movement, and indeed Goethe $ £* 
nal handling of the problem, in the poem, was the culminatioo of 
all his youthful experience of Bomanticisin. 

We have particularly to call attention to Faust, in this connec¬ 
tion, because it deals with the very problem with which Nietzsche 
was later to wrestle, both in his own life and in his philosophy: 
How is man to be bom out of contemporary despair into a more 
complete and vigorous being than history has yet Imown? Goethe 
never uses Nietzsche’s word Superman, but there can be no doubt 
that what we encounter in the Second Part of Faust (completed 
just before the poet's death) is Goethe's own conception of a supe¬ 
rior mortal, in fact a Superman, for io his old age Faust has almost 
transcended his humanity. At the beginning of the play, with the 
well of life gone dry inside him, Faust decides to commit suicide 
and is just raising the poison goblet to his lips when he is stopped 
by hearing from the street an Easter hymn to Christ's resurrection. 
At the moment of crisis it is the remembrance of Christianity that 
intervenes: Faust-Ooethe is still tied to the collective being of 
mankind for whom the symbol of resurrection is inevilably ChiisL 
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Siace he h not to commit suicide, bow (ben » Fnast to be rebomP 
Mephistopheles appears; Faust mahes his pact wiA the Devi] and 
from a withered old seboUi is transforroed into a radiant and 
handsome youth. It is the sane sohiOtn to the problem of human 
energy that BUke preached: the mairiage of hell and heaven, the 
pact with one's own devil; or, in Niefcs^m's t»ms, the mamage 
of one's good and evil m order to antve at the point that is be¬ 
yond good and evil because it is the scwice c£ them both-the Self 
in its ^ving to live and grow. 

The original Fawt was an old medieval scholar vAio turned to 
magic and the black arts; and in Marlowe's version. Doctor 
Faustus, Faust is the denmuaca] magidan who seeb power over 
popes and emperors. Goethe lolemalized Faust's quest, indeed 
turned him into a man of his own time, yet the ori^al overtones 
of magic and alchemy still surround this character. Goethe him¬ 
self had read a good deal of alchemy at time, and part of the 
original fascination of the histoncal Faust, he him, was die dark 
halo of magic around him. the sign of a enving to transcend or¬ 
dinary bomanity. Now, magk and al^emy are perfectly appro 
priate symbols for our aspiraticiQS toward freedom. problem 
of free will does not present itself to us in Hfe in the cool and 
sterilized abstractions of tbe ^lilosopbers. To hee coeself, to break 
the chains of a situatkm, whether inner cc outer, that imprisons 
one is to experience something like (be magicai pcpwer that com- 
jQaods things to do its bidding. The figure of (he magician is, as it 
were, the primitive Image of hciman freedom. Scholars tell us that 
the ideograms m some of the older Ghinese wribogs that are 
usually translated 'men of virtue* might be more accurately ren¬ 
dered as ''men of magic* and indeed the sage, the virtuous man, 
he who could conunaod himself and d^refore ^has, must have 
struck earlier mankind as some^ing of a magidan. In any case, 
magic and alchemy recur tiwwgbout the whole course of the 
Romantic movemeit, always as (be deep archetypal symbols of 
aspiratioD toward a higher and fuBm level of Bem g. Even Goethe 
in his old age, by then the cool and classic Olympian, introduces 
into the Second Part of Faust an alchemical scene in which a little 
man, homvncuhis-ls be perhaps future man?-is brewed in a 
retort, 

It is in later French Rcenantidsm, as it passes over into Sym¬ 
bolism. that this spiritual enving oi poets for magic and alchemy 
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becomes more ooticeable. Baudelaire was the most remarkable 
figure in this phase of the movement, the initiator or precursor 
of almost everything that we know as “modem poctTy." He was 
the Erst poet ^ the dty, as others before him had been poets el 
the countryside. As sudi, be sounds a new and more estieme note 
of human alienation. Where Wordsworth had been a rural man, 
observing and condcmniog the city but always writing about it 
from outside, Baudelaire is inside the city, the swanrung anthill of 
alien and faceless men, in whose streeb he is utterly a stranger. Ro¬ 
mantic melancholy, as we have seen in the case of Coleridge, Is 
nothing less than man's discovery his own estrangement from 
Being: hi Baudelaire this becomes Spleen, and takes on the di¬ 
mensions of revolt It is not only a social revolt against the mate¬ 
rialism of bourgeois society, but a metaphysical revolt against the 
kind of world created by the positivism and sdentism of the 
present age. The poet does not find reality in such a world, he 
must search for it in some other hidden sphere of Being. Hence, 
Baudelaire's doctrine of "corraspondances," according, to which 
the poet must seek out the arcane and obscure images in nature, 
somewhat like one of the ancient astrologers or diviners. Poetry 
is DO longer an art merely of making verses, but a magical means 
of arriving at some truer and more real sphere of Being. Poetry 
becomes a substitute for a leli^on. 

For this last attitude, of course, Baudelaire and his followers 
have been very much taken to task by some French Catholic 
critics. Such critics are certainly right in their judgment that 
poetry would not have developed these extraordinary aspirations 
if man bad remafned within his historic container, Christian faith. 
But it will not do to lecture these poets smugly, as if they were de¬ 
linquent children who have run away from home. The fact is that 
there was no home for them to stay in. 'They themselves did not 
create the human coodilion into which they were thrown by the 
nineteenth century; they merely experienced it as their fatality, 
wdiile odiers, less sensitive, were not aware of what had happened 
in the world. We are not dealing here with a mere aesthetic per¬ 
version but with a genuine human revolt-a point that becomes 
indisputable in the case of the poet Rimbaud, whose rewlt w« 
in fact so genuine that the poet literally paid for it with his life. 
It is a mistake to consider the Romantic poets as exc«sive and 
self-indulgent aesthetes; for them the value of the aesthetic atli- 
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tude was always meUphysical and cem«fo«d with dw total bu- 
man conditioD. 

It seems % very long step bom the serenity erf Wwdswxn^ to 
the violence of lUmbaud, who heralded “d» era erf assassins." Yet 
the filiation is directi only a few condStkms had to change or grow 
more acute to produce, instead of the eaiHer, the later Romantic, 

The rest of manknidni^t be cut off from contact with nature, but 

Wordsworth, as wc have seen, remamed secure in the belief that 
he at least possessed the and was in toucL He did indeed 
have that and though the possesskm of it may have been 
fleeting Wordsworth's seM-cooedt was sud) that he never per¬ 
ceived himself at any time as being without it Hence he never 
shared the despair of his fellow Romantics. But the poet has only 
to lose the nnana, or the security of his b elie f in h i mself as never 
being without it, and be finds himsdi dealing the forlmn and dere¬ 
lict fate of the rest of His despair has only to become 

desperation, and to ally itself with a violent wiB to power, a will 
to reconquer by the most extreme measures if n e c e s s a r y, the lost 
province of Bdng from whid) modem man has been extruded— 
and we have Rimbaud. Rimbaud remained true to bis vision: he 
ended by giving up poetry and leaving Europe-a dvilinadon be 
thought doomed—to go off and run guns io Abyssinia. The de¬ 
mands be had made of poetry, as a revelation of an imknosvn 
truth, were too severe; in the aid be spoke of it with disgust as 
'one of my follies,” In any case, it became irrelevant to his final 
project, the forging of the Self. For the man who series to tran¬ 
scend humanity, poetry is not e»Mgfa: it will only lead hack to 
the squabbles of sectarian litoati or the exegeses of diy-a$-dust 
professors, and the poet wiB be caugbt up again m the web of a 
sod iTpr>hfln{^1 dvilization. Rimbaud burst like a rocket in 
the sky of French poetry, and then by die very force of his trafe^ 
tory was carried beyond it But in the course of this brilhant flight 
he brought aB the hiddo problems of RomantidsD to the fore. 

For one thing, Rimbauds nnoonditional beeak with Western 
civilization—the civilizatton of the white man—was the sign of a 
break this dvfliation. Rimbaud was thus among the first 

of the creative artists to anoouDce primitivism as one of the goals 
of his art and of his life. From Gauguin to D. H. Lawreice primi¬ 
tivism has b een surii a varied and rich source in modem art that 
academidazB or ratiooatists would be iB advised to disrof«;s it out 
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of hand as a mere symptom of "decadeoce." One might ask, in 
any case, whether it is not the dviUzation itself that has become 
decadent rather than those creative Individuals within it who 
struggle to rediscover the wellsprings of human vitality. With 
Rimbaud primitivism was far from being a sentimental decor for 
the spirit, an Illicit longing after the South Seas and maidens in 
sarongs; rather it was a passionate and genuine struggle to get 
back to the primitive—which is to say, primary—sources of Being 
and virion. We need not approve ^ the particular means Hinv 
baud used for this in order to aclmowledge the validity and ne^ 
cessity of his task. Rimbaud surrendered himself in the end to the 
demon of the will to action, thus proving himself a true child of 
Western dvilization. He does not seem to have found any other 
course posrible. While following it, however, he revealed the tre¬ 
mendous potential of energy and action that Romanticism har¬ 
bored explosively within itself. Romantic melancholy was no mere 
matter of languor or the vapors; nor was it an outbreak of personal 
neurosis, impotence, or slclmess among a few individuals; rather it 
was a revelation to modem man of the human condition into 
which he had fallen, a condition that is nothing less than the 
estrangement from Being itself. Once having lost contact with the 
natural world, however, man catches a dizzy and intoricatiug 
glimpse of human possibilities, of what man might become, in 
comparison with wdiich the old myths the magician and the 
sorcerer seem pallid indeed. Rimbaud was the poet of these pos¬ 
sibilities aa Nietzsche was to be their thinker. 

2- THE RUSSIANS: DOSTOEVSKI 
AND TOLSTOY 

Prom Paris to Moscow or St. Petersburg is a long joume>^, and 
it looks like even a longer step from later French Rotnantidsm 
and Symbolism to the realistic fiction of the great Russian writers. 
It is indeed a complete change of literary climate. What one prizes 
above aS in the Russian writers is their direct grasp of life, their 
radical scorn of the artifices and artificialities of literary form and 
symbol, which became so consuming a preoccupation among 
French poets. In his What is Art? Tolstoy has some pages pas¬ 
sionately denouncing Baudelaire and his followers as decadent 
and artifldaJ writers. Yet for all this difference in their attitude 
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towar<j the natvre of literatuie itself, we shall fiod in the Russian 
writers the same insights about raodem man So far as Ensteotial* 
ism is concerned, we are here on even richer soil. 

Conditions in nineteenth-century Russia thrust the writer into 
a position where he was forced to confront the ultimate problems 
of human life. Hence, no matter how realistic may be its literary 
tone, Russian fictioo is thoroughly metaphysical and philosophical 
at bottom. The contrast between East and West was as sharp 
then as now, though it yielded much richer fruits for nineteenth- 
century writers. Russia was absorbing Western culture at break¬ 
neck speed, and the strain of this absorption produced throughout 
her whole society a situation of extraordinary tension and am¬ 
bivalence. The very backwardness of the country, which gave rise 
to a smoldering but profound sense of inferiority In cultured Rus¬ 
sians, could at the same time be the cause of an overweening feel¬ 
ing of superiority toward western Europe and all its refinements. 

West Stood for the Elnlightenment, true, but Russia—with her 
vast spaces, mud, illiterate peasantry, and archaic Cburcb—at 
least was in contact stlM with old Mo^er Earth; and the Russian 
Slavophile, convinced of his nation's messianic destiny, could 
spurn, as he dees today, the decadence of the West. The word 
“mlelhgentsia'' is of Russian origin; Its coinage bears witness to the 
fact that intelJechxals, whatever tbeir original social or economic 
class, felt themselves a distinct cultural group Is Russia because 
by their very nature they were alienated from the rest of the so¬ 
ciety- Outside of the small glow of light cast by the cultured 
circles in Moscow and Petersburg, Russia was an immense waste¬ 
land populated by primitive peasantry and inefiectual gentry. 
The int^igentsia were so conscious of themselves as a class be¬ 
cause the head, in their country, was so far removed from the 
body social. The advent of Communism in 1917 belongs in the 
general scheme of Russian development, which began in the 
eighteenth century with the violent imposition of Western ways 
by Peter the Creat Social and political reforms exerted from 
above, tbe forcing of new ways down upon the old, cannot fail to 
produce acute dislocation and tension. The Russian writers of the 
nineteenth century had an opportunity (as they no longer have) 
to convert this human upheaval, if not into a form of soda! cri¬ 
tique. at least into & spiritual revelation. 

Recause they were placed outside of Western culture—driven 
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on lh« one hand to devour it greedily, as the indispensable tool 
of their own literary profession, on the other hand impelled to 
stand apart from it in order to assert their own ideatity-the Rus¬ 
sian writers were in a unique and privileged position, from which 
they could see this culture in a way that Weetere eyes could not 
The sharp contradiction between their own existence as intellec* 
tuals and that of the rest of the vast, shapeless, backward social 
body of Russia enabled them to see this as a contradiction central 
to the whole culture of the Enlightenment Intellectuals as a dass 
suffer to the degree tiiat they axe cut off from the rest of man¬ 
kind. But intellectuals are the embodiment of reason, and reason 
itself if cut off from the concrete life of ordinary mankind is bound 
to decay. When the head is loo far away from the body, the head 
withers“or goes craay. The whole of the European Enlighten- 
meot, in the eyes of these wnten, faced this threat. It would be a 
mistake to consider this feeling of Tolstoy and Dostoevski as a 
mere manifestatioa of Russian nationalism, or as the Russian sense 
of inferiority converting itself into one of superiority^ rather, the 
Russian condition placed these men in a position to see a threat 
that was really there. 

A society that is going through a process of dislocation and up¬ 
heaval, or of revolution, is bound to cause suffering to individuals, 
but this suffering itself can bring one closer to ones own existence. 
Habit and routine are great veils over our existence. As beg 
as they are securely in place, we need not consider what life 
means; its meaning seems sufBclenlly incarnate in the triumph 
of the daily habit When the social fabric is rent, however, man is 
suddenly tlmust outside, away from the habits and norms be once 
accepted automatically. There, oo the outside, his questioning be* 
gutt. Thrust out into the cold air of the Western Enlightenment, 
with its ideals of reason, progress, and liberalism, the Russian 
found his old religion a burning question. Cod, freedom, and im¬ 
mortality became topics not for the professional philosopher but 
for Everyman. We are told how Russian youths used to sit up all 
night arguing these matters. Such naivctv and passion were on 
their way out in the West, where the same arguments had taken 
place a conlury earlier. Precisely because Russia was a backward 
country in this respect—because it had no developed tradilioo of 
professional or professorial philosophy—there was no insulat¬ 
ing screen between the questions and the personal passion such 
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quesHons ought to arouse. The tbseace of a pb)lc«ophicaJ tradition, 
however, does not mean necessarily the absence of a phllceophicaJ 
reveLition: the Russians did not have philosophers, but they did 
have Dostoevsfe and Tobtoyj and the substitute was perhaps not 
a total loss. When in the o«rt century a professional philosopher, 
Heidegger, began to re-examine the meaning d death, be took as 
his starting point a story by Tolstoy, The Death of loan Ilyich; and 
entire volumes have been written on the subject of Dostoevski’s 
existential insights by thinkers like Berdyaev and Sbeetov. 

The first novel Dostoevski wrote after fa£s return frcen imprison¬ 
ment in Siberia was Memdn from the Home of the Deed. Since 
the book came after the decisive events of his life—his near execu- 
doo by a firing squad and his penal servitude in Siberla-it can be 
taken as the begtoning of the real Dostoevski The narradve that 
comprises the second part of the book, which is the novel proper, 
is fairly negligible; bot the first pan, the descripdon of prison life 
in Siberia, is of crudal importance in understanding Dostoevski's 
deepest insights into human nature. An experience like his in this 
Siberian prison Uy outside the whole humanistic tradition of Eu¬ 
ropean culture and could only be expected to yield knowledge of 
man that that tradidon had not yet come upon. No damicisl or 
radonalist, armed with die Aristot^ian defioitioa of man as the 
rational animal, could have been exposed to such a welter of 
humanity and still have retained his andoit convictions. What 
Dostoevski saw in the crnncnals be lived with is what he came 
finally to see at the center of man’s nature: contradicticn, ambiva- 
lence, iiralionallty, There was a chfldishaes and Inaoceace about 
these criminals, along with a brutality and cruelty, altogether not 

unlil« the murderous innoceoce of a child. moi he knew could 

not be categorized as a criminal type and thus isolated from the 
rest of the species, man; these criminals were not 'types’ but 
djoroughly individual beings: violeot, energetic, iatmsely living 
shoots from the parent stalk. In them Dostoevski was face to face 
widj the demoniacal m homan nature: perhaps man is cot the 
radonaJ but the demcxuacal animal A ratiooalist who loses sight 
of the demoniacal cannot understand human beings- he cannot 
even read our current Ubloich. 

- ffouse of the Deed the phflosopbic theme remains un 

rtated; It is implicit simply in the human material with wdiich the 
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is dealing. In Crime end Puviihment, however, Dostoev- 
sto embarked upon the kind of thematic novel that is so distinctly 
ms. The hero, Raskolnikov, is the alienated mteJIectual-alierated 
« once from the colIecKve body of mankind and from his own 
oelnf. Hungry and solitary, he spins out of the bowels of his own 
reason a Nieteschean theory (before Ni«2Sche) of the Superman 
wJw through his own superior daring aod strength rises above all 
ordiQ^ moral codes. Then to put his theory to the test he kills 
ao old pawnbroker. But the criminal is unequal to his crime: 
Raskolnikov s theory has not reckoned with his own self, and the 
^ilt over his crime brings on a breakdown. Precisely the feelings 
Aat had been repressed in this intelledual-the ordinary human 
^rtor at the taking of llfe-enipt and take their revenge. What 
drove Raskolnikov to the crime had notbiog to do with the jus- 
t^tions he fabricated to himself: He reasoned, “I am poor. Ibis 
old pawnbroker is a louse; by killing and robbing her, 1 can relieve 
my mother of the awful strain of paying for my studies"; but in 
fact, as he admits finally to the girl Sonia, he killed in order to 
prove to himself that be was not a louse like the ordinary run of 
mankind. The will to power-the demoniacal will to power-was 
thus discovered by Dostoevski before Nietzsche made it his theme. 
But, unlike Nietzsche, Dostoevski did not lose sight of the thor¬ 
oughly diaJecliceL or ambivalent, nature of this drive: The will to 
power is weakness as well as strength, and the more it is cut off 
and isolated from the rest of the human personality, the more des¬ 
perate, in its weakness, it can become. Thus Raakdnikov kills out 
of insecurity and weakness, not out of an excess of strength: he 
kills because he is desperately afraid that he is nobody- And in¬ 
deed he is, for his mind bas so lost touch svitb the rest cf him that 
he is not, properly speaking, a self- 
These destructive and even criminal pcsribilities of reason were 
the philosophic themes on which Dostoevski played his most 
persistent variations. In The Brothers Karamazoo the appealing 
Ivan Karamazov is led, through a stubborn pride of iotellect, into 
a revolt against God; his final breakdown, due to a medically vague 
'brain fever," is dramatically appropriate—nemesis striking down 
its victim through the offending organ, Id The Fosscesed a group 
of politiGil intellectuals are shown as being possessed by devils, 
ready to scheme, lie, even kill for the abstract ideals of Progress, 
reason, socialism. The political events of the last two decades have 
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m«d« Ths Fosmsed seem far less fantastic than some of our own 
inteUectuals thought it during the Mancist period of the thMieS- 
Nevertheless, some liberal minds still feel Dostoevski goes too far; 
that despite his amazing accuracy as a prophet of the political 
course of Bussia as it was to be acted out some fifty or sixty years 
later, too much of his message is tied to an archaic and messJanic 
Christianity. 

To be sure, Dostoevski as a thinker is not always a safe guide: 
the thought in bis case too evidently partakes of the being of the 
thinker, and therefore often has a frenzied and hysterical quality. 
But Dostoevski as a psychologist—or rather, as the artist who re* 
veals a certain psychological stratum in man—sets before us data 
on the human condition that it would be felly for us to ignore. "He 
might have been a liberator of mankind," Freud remarked of him, 
dryly, “instead be chose to be its jailer." The Implication is that 
Dostoevslo would be more acceptable to a certam type of modem 
mind had be been a Freudian; but in that case he would also have 
been much less of a psychologist The work of Dostoevski in wbi^ 
his attack upon the Enlightenment seems to carry most conviction 
for present'dey readers is the novelette from Underground. 
The impact made by its dark fuhninations against human nature 
is due, curiously enough, to the fact that our ears Have been som^ 
what attuned to such things by modem psychoanalysis; and to the 
fact that in this work Dostoevski’s psychological exploiationa are 
less visibly connected with his Christian faith. We seem to have 
reached a point where we are willing to believe the worst about 
human nature so long aa that worst is not attached to any hope of 
religious redemption. 

Notce from Under^ound appeared in 1864. The first part of 
this work is one of the most amazing monologues in all literature: 
The Underground Man, a petty clerk in the Russian bureaucracy, 
voices his spite, indignation, resentment, and bis rebellious longing 
for freedom. Time and again in his tirade he refers to “the great 
crystal palace" as the symbol of the Enlightenment, with its dream 
of a thoroughly rational ordering of human life. This Crystal 
Palace had been given material form, as the budding that housed 
the International Exposition in London in iBgi. It was fitting that 
this Exposition, in which the bourgeois century congratulated it' 
self on its material progress, should have been held in England, 
the country that had led in the industrial revolution and in the 
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development of Uber&l and parliameDtary government Dostoev¬ 
ski’s Underground Man was the Russian answer to all those pious 
dreams enshrined in the Crystal Paiace. The Underground Man, 
who is everyman or at least one underlying stratum in everyman, 
refects everything for which that Palace and the liberal nineteenth 
century stood. Id a rational utopia, he cries, man might die of 
boredom, or out of the violent need to escape this boredom start 
sticking pins in his neighbor—for no reason at all, just to assert his 
freedom. If science could compreheud all phenomena so Chat 
eventually in a thoroughly ratiooal society human beings became 
as predictable as cogs in a machiae, then man, driven by this need 
to know and assert his freedom, would rise up and smash the 
machine. What the reformers of the Enlightenment, dreaming of 
a perfect organization of society, bad overlooked, Dostoevski saw 
aU too plainly with the novelists eye: Namely, that as modem 
society becomes more organized and hence more bureaucratized 
it piles up at its joints petty figures like that of the Underground 
Man, who beneath their nondescript surface are monsters of frus* 
tration and resentment Like Nietzsche after him, Dostoevski was 
the great explorer of resentmeni as a powerful and sometimes un- 
accouDtable motive In man. 

Dostoevski is too complex and volcanic a figure to be swallowed 
at one gulp. There was something of the criminal in him as well 
as the saint The aitic Strakhov in his hiograpbicel notice may 
have weighed certain evidence too heavily against the novelist, 
but there seems nevatheless to have been & repulsive and un* 
savory side to Dostoevskis character. Perhaps it was just these 
human contradictions, in all tbeir virulence, however, that made 
Dostoevski $0 incomparable a witness to the existential truth about 
man. In any case, his grasp of nihilism as the basic fact in modem 
life was itself never ruhilistic. We know this from one passage in 
The Idiot, in which Dostoevski reveals what had been and was 
always to be the pivot about which his fife turned- A story is told 
by Prince Myshkin-the fool of Christ, another of Dostoevski's own 
masks-as coming from another man. unidentified; but we of 
course know it to have been Dostoevski's own experience. Here is 
the story in Myshkin’s words: 

This man had once been led out with the others to the scaffold 

and a sentence of death was read over him. . . . Twenty 
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mtniites later a reprieve was read to them, and they were con¬ 
demned to another punishin®t instead. Yet the interval be¬ 
tween those two sentences, twenty rnioutes or at least a quarter 
of an hour, he passed in the fullest conviction that he would die 
in a few minutes. . . . The priest went to each in turn with a 
cross. He had only five minutes more to live. He told me that 
those five minutes seemed to him an infinite time, a vast wealth. 
. . . But be said that nothing was so dreadful at that time as 
the cooboual thought, “Wbat if I were not to diel What if I 
could go back to life-what ctemityl And it would all be mine! 
1 would turn every minute into an age; 1 would lose nothing, 
1 would count every minute as it passed, I would not waste 
one!" He said that this idea turned to such a fury at last that he 
longed to be shot quickly. 

In this story, which describes Dostoevskfs own reprieve after he 
had been condemned to be executed by a firing squad, is the 
ultimate affirmation; in the face of death life has an absolute value. 
The meaning of death is precisely its revelation of this value. Such 
is the existential view of it, elaborated later by Tolstoy in his story 
The Death of Ivan Ilyich and by Heidegger in the context of a 
whole system of philosophy. 

To go from Dostoevski to Tolstoy Is a little like emerging from 
the lurid air of some subterranean forge into the clear daylight, ft 
has been said that every man is bom either a Platonist or an 
Aristotelian; it might be said with equal justice that he is bom 
either a Tolstoyan or Dostoevskian. If Dostoevski is the novelist 
of the abnormal and the morbid, of the convulsions of the human 
spirit at its heights and in its depths, Tolstoy is by contrast the 
supreme portrayer of the normal and the organic. Tolstoy himself 
felt very keenly this temperamental antipathy to the other man, 
and for many yean he dismissed Dostoevski as a ‘morbid medi- 
ocrity.*' That view changed, however, and toward the end of his 
life The Brothers Karamazov became Tolstoy’s bedside book, the 
one he reed and reread endlessly. This recondliation bc^veeD the 
isvo svTiters is appropriate, for despite the tremendous differences 
in the literary and human atmospheres they create, both bring the 
same revelation to the philosophic mind. 

As a simple and convenient key to Tolstoy’s existentialism, we 
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may begin with one brief passage from his Anita Karenina. 
Kareom, the husband, has suddenly and unexpectedly become 
jealous of his wife Anna. This jealousy strikes him as offensive to 
his wife and to bis own moral breeding, for he has been taught 
that “one* ought to trust one's wife. Karenin is a thoroughly ra* 
tional type, a dry and officious intellectual, whose whole life has 
been constnjcted on such rational precepts as to what '’one" (the 
impersonal and coUective one) must be and do. But there, all the 
same, is the incalculable and living fact of his jealousy staring him 
in the face: 

He felt that he was standing face to face with something illogical 
and irrational, and did not know what was to be done. Alexey 
Alexandrovitch was standing face to face with life, with the 
possibility of his wife's loving some one other than himself, and 
tliis seerned to him very irrational and incomprehensible be* 
cause it was life itself. All his life Alexey Alexandrovitch bad 
lived and worked in official spheres, having to do with the re¬ 
flection of life. And every time he had stumbled against life it* 
self he had shrunk away from it. Now he experienced a feeling 
akin to that of a man who, while calmly crossing a bridge over a 
precipice, should suddenly discover that the teldge is broken, 
and that there is a chasm below. That chasm was life itself, the 
bridge that artiflcial life in which Alexey Alexandiovitcb had 
lived. For the first time the question presented itself to him of 
the possibility of his wife's loving some ooc else, and be was 
borrifled at it. 

The great goal for Tolstoy, both as novelist and man, was just this 
•standing face to face with b*fe." Truth itself-the truth for man— 
is just this standing face to face with life. Such truth cannot come 
from the intellect, for the intellect may in fact veil it. placing us 
like Karenin in that impersonal 2one where we know only *the 
reflection of life” through concepts, precepts, all the abstract 
formulae of social routine; rather, truth is of the whole man. 
Tolstoy tells us repeatedly, in his later tracts, that the truth he is 
after is not what he knows merely by the intellect but what he 
knows with his whole being. More impressively, however, be h?:s 
actually embodied this view of truth in the structure of his greatest 
novels. 

These novels unfold so simply and naturally that they do not 
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seem to us to be plotted b be usual soise of liteary contrivance 
and manipulatioD, but to be parts be great organic proces of 
life itself. Nevertheless, there is alw^ a Tolstoyan sul^ot moving 
parallel to this effordes and organic sweep of life: people are 
bom. love, many, suffer, move toward death, but in the midst of 
this unfolding panorama these is one chatacter, the emissary of 
Tolstoy and the bearer of the sport, whose story amid all these 
ober natural involvements is that of the search f(» tnith—for his 
own trub and the tnib of life itself. Thus we have Levin in Anna 
Karenina and Pierre in War and Peace, The things bat happen 
to them in the course of the ncrvels—encounters, love, marriage, 
suffering-are only so many stages on be way be spirit takes in 
search of its trub In be eodTc^stoy shows them each as finding 
bis trub. And what is it? It is not, as we have seen, an intellectual 
truth. Levin and Pierre are both at odds with the intellectuals of 
the dty, who far from having found the answer bey seek are in¬ 
deed, in the artificiality of their life and its estrangemeot from 
nature, more remote from the trub than are the simple peasantry. 
(Here Tolstoy, despite his realism, speaks in the deepest tradition 
of Romantidsm, as a good Wmdsworthian, but with a vigor and 
boldness beyood anything in Wordswcrth.) Ihe trub Pierre and 
Levin come to possess is i>ot inteDectual, moreover, be c ause there 
are 00 propositioos—and no system of proposxtiMis—bey can as¬ 
sert that vvouid adequately express what it fa they have learned 
out of all tribulatioos. Theirs fa not an intellectual, but an 
ecstectial truth. U cmisfats m nothing mree nor less than that 
they now stand mcee directly “face to face wftb life itself.“ They 
are open to what is; and if we were to cast about for a philosophic 
expression for ths. be nearest we could come would be Heideg¬ 
ger's descriptioa of tnib as be openztess toward Being. 

To grasp be Tolstoyan meaning of truth is to grasp the unity of 
all his wTitings-oovefa. tracts, autobiography—a unity so strong as 
to make his work virtually unique. Perhaps this was so because 
Tolstoy himself was so muidi osore than a writer. But anyone who 
would stand face to face vrib Kfe itself must also stand face to 
face wib death, tor deab is an inescapable part of life. It is here 
tliat Tolstoy’s passionate quest for truth met the acid test of 
courage; and he was equal to it His preoccupation wib death is 
not morbid hrooduig, mere fecklessness, or cowardice, but be 
measure of his isteose pasaiOD for Hfe. It fa this that makes his 
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Story, The Death of Ivon Ihfich, perhaps the mo&t powerful de^ 
scription hi any literature of what it means to face death. Ivan 
llyi^ is a thoroughly ordinary and average bourgeois-^ln fact, 
Everyman; he has acquired success in the average way, found 
love and marriage and a family m the average way-as, likewise, 
the lack of love in the average way: altogether, a likable and 
pleasant fellow. He falls hx>m a Udder, but the accident seems 
slight and be thinks nothiog of the pain in his side. The pain stays, 
however, and grows; he begias to go from doctor to doctor, but 
no diagnosis seems to serve. Then the horrifying thought dawns 
upon ^ that he may be going to die. The reality of death lies 
not in the physical structure, the organs that medical science 
examines; it Is a reality wUhin Ivan Ilyich's own existence: 

To Ivan Ilyich only one question was important: was his case 
serious or not? But the doctor ignored that inappropriate ques* 
tion. From his point of view it was not under consideration, the 
real question svas to decide between a Boating kidney, chronic 
oatorrh, or appendicitis. It was not a question of Ivan Ilyich’s 
life or death, but one between a Boating kidney and appendi¬ 
citis. 

Nor does death's reality consist in its being a mere external social 
fact, an event that happens to everybody: 

The syUogism he had learned from Kiezewetter’s Logic: *‘Ceius 
is a mao, men are mortal, therefore Caius h mortal,’' always 
seemed to him correct as applied to Caius, but certainly not as 
applied to himself. 'That Caius—man in the abstract-was mortal, 
was perfectly correct, but he was not Caius, not an abstract roan, 
but a creature quite, quite separate froro all others. 

The reality of death is precisely that it sunders Ivan Ilyich from 
all other human beings, returns him to the absolute solitude of 
his own individual self, and destroys the fabric of society and 
family in which he bad lost himself. But awful and inexorable as 
the presence of death is, it gives to the dying man the one revela- 
tion of truth in his life, even though the content of this revelation 
is chiefly the pointlessness of the way he has lived. 

Tolstoy could not have written this story had not he himself 
stood face to face at one time with dcatK Maxim Gorky knew 
Tolstoy well for a time, and in his Reminiscences of Tolstoy has 
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given us a remarkable picture of the old man, indomitably earth* 
bound, sunning himself like a lizard, and capable old as he was 
of such outbursts of sexual profanity as to make Corky, himself 
a pret ty robust type, blush in embeirassment. But this same old 
man could say to Corky one day: "If a man htis learned to think, 
no matter what he may think about, he is always thinking of his 
own death. All pkilosophen were like that. And what truth can 
there be, if there is death?" Ail philosophers, uufortunately, have 
not been like that; and Tolstoy himself would have snorted with 
anger and derision at the remark of Spinoza, so typical in this 
the philosophic tradidon: *Tbe free man never thinks of death, 
but only of iife*-as if one could think of life without thinking of 
death. In his Confession, the story of his own spiritual crisis 
in middle life and orte of the greatest of existential documents, 
Tolstoy tells bow he himself met the dread presence which finally 
overwhelms poor Ivan Ilyich. A happy man; with family, wealth, 
and fame; in the full possession of all his physical and mental 
powers: nevertheless he suddenly became aware of the possibibty 
of death, yawniog like a chasm beneath his feet. The reveJatiori 
was ail the more dreadful in view of bis boundless energy and 
mastery of life; that such a chunn should appear at all seemed 
to him absurd and irrational He recounts how he attempted to 
take stock of himself, to think, to search through science and 
philosophy for some answer to this absurd and grixmmg presence. 
But leasoQ holds no answer to this problem of death; the solution 
is always the same, as In an equation in which zero equals zero. 
The wisdom of the snges—Socrates. Buddha, Ecclesiastes, Soho* 
perduuer—tells us only that in the face of death life is meaningless 
and ao evij; meanwhile, milJiorts of ordinary people who Imow 
nothing of the thought of these sages go on living, begetting 
childro), perpetuating the race, the meaning of life, if there is 
one, says Tolstoy, must be found in these ordinary souls end not 
in the great intellects of the race, Whatever ultimate meaning 
there is is vital and not rational The peasuotiy are wiser in tbeir 
ignorance than the savants of St Petersburg in their learning. 

My Confession is not the argument of a professional philoso¬ 
pher, but it is a posverful uct of thinking (to which no summary 
can do justice) nonetheless, and a great work of art to boot In it 
as in his greatest novels, we encounter that peculiarly Tolstoyan 
power to cut through all artifices and complications in order to 
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come directly to the heart of his matter. Is Dot this a power not 
only of art but of thought? And perhaps as valid as a means to 
truth as the ingeoious dialectic of auy philosopher? 

All the foregoiDg refugees from Laputo, though they differ 
widely in temperament and literary art, con:ie together in a remark' 
able way in their criticism of modem life and the peculiar threat 
it raises to the being of man. They make an impressive group of 
witnesses, and their testimony con be dismissed out of court as 
the aberration of poets only by those Platonic (or Laputan) 
iutellechials who have already excluded poetry from tbejr ideal 
Republic. The historians of ideas have acquired a magical belief 
in labels not unlike the old magical belief in spells; they seem to 
think that they need only apply the proper rubrU;$-’'‘RomaDti' 
dsm," "IrratConalism," "Symbolism," “the Russian soul,” or what 
not—to conjure away the realities with viduch these writers dealt, 
much as the medieval bishop thought he could exterminate the 
vermin simply by cxcomimuiicating them. The work of all these 
writers pointed to something that was happening to Western man 
that could not be arrested; somethiag of such power and cnomen- 
Cum that it bad eventually to erupt into philosophy itself. This 
eruption took place in the existential philosophers, to whom we 
DOW come. The malaise of poeb over the last hundred and fifty 
years, far from beiug the itch of merely personal neurosis, discloses 
rather the human climate in which philosophers too, wheth^ they 
knew it or not, drew their breath. 
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Part Three 























































































KIERKEGAARD 


Chapter Seven 


* IT w A s inteUigencs,'' Kierkegaard says, writiog of htmself and 
his task ID bis Journals—“it ivas intaUigancs and nothing else that 
had to be oppond. Presumably that is why I, who had the job, 
was armed with nn immense inieUigencs.” This is the candid 
statement o£ genius about itself, without boast and without false 
modesty. Kierkegaard does not disparage intelbgence; quite the 
con&ary, he speaks of it with respect and even reverence. But 
nonetheless, at a certain moment in history this intelligence had 
to be opposed, and opposed with all the resources and powers of 
a man of brilliant intelligence. No better summation can be made 
of what Kierkegaard had to do and what he accomplished. 

Of the immensity of his intelligenee there can be no doubt. The 
fecundity of his mind astounds us each time we return to bis 
writings. A century after he wrote, we are sdU in the process 
of gamering, sifting, and trying to systematize the insists he 
strewed so profusely through his pages. He wrote at breakneck 
speed, his mind in a kind of feverish blaze, bursting with ideas of 
which sometimes only a darting gleam or glint could be got down 
On the page. Hence the discontinuiti^ and shifts In so much of his 
svritiog, the tacks and turns, asides and parsbles, in which the 
slower mind of the reader may sometimes get lost. The power of 
Kierkegaard's almost febrile intelligence was sudi that it was 
capable of devouring the life of Its possessor by turning almost 
every experience into refiection. But. unlike so many great minds, 
Kierkegaard was aware of this in himself, and so forewarned 
against the subtle and omnivorous depredations of his intellect 
His intellectual power, he knew, was also his cates, Without faith, 
which the intelligence can never supply, he would have died in* 
side his misd. a sickly and paralyzed Hamlet 
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As the nineteenth century recedes, the foothills that dose up 
had seemed to tow« faU into proper perepective and the true 
heights rise more starkly. More and more, for us today. Kierke¬ 
gaard begins to be visible above his century, a solitary peak but 
central to the whole chain. And this belated fame, in a century 
that has departed as far from him almost as it has from the Middle 
Ages, is a paradox, as was the man himself. Certain great Geman 
foreninners of Kierkegaard had also attempted a critique of the 
intelligence; and earlier opponents of ratioiiaUsin, men like 
Hamann and the later Scheiling, bad spoken out forcefully for 
the rastmettve, the iotuitive. the mythical against a time that 
seemed no longer able even to understand such things, By com¬ 
parison with the German Romanticists Kierkegaard traced a much 
narrower Orbit in his writings; but the Darrower the orbit, the 
closer we are to the center, hence the less energy lost on matters 
peripheral Justice Holmes ooce remarked that the hallmark of 
genius, in a great lawyer or jurist, was his ability to cut through 
techmeaUties and go for the jugular. Kierkegaards one theme 
and his one passion was Christianity, but Christianity embraced 
neither speculatively nor romantically; his concern, rather, was 
with what it means concretely for the individual to be a Cbristiai), 
The central fact for the nineteenth century, as Kierkegaard (and 
after him Nietzsche, from a diajneiiicaUy opposite point of view) 
saw it. was that this civiUzation that had once been Christian was 
so no longer. It had been a civilization that revolved around the 
figure of Christ, and was now, in Nietzsche's image, like a planet 
detaching Itself from its suo; and of this the civilization was not 
yet aware. In contrast with this great historical datum, this fork in 
the road for the whole of mankind and not just for its savants, 
most of the questions debated by philosophers-lhe nature of 
sense-data, perception, judgment, canons of induction and deduc¬ 
tion, and the rest-look like what they are, mandarin pastimes. 
The thinker whose thought is central however, is always attuned 
to some urgent question of his time of which the time itself is not 
aware. In Holmes's brutal and telbng phrase, Kierkegaard (like 
Nietzsche after him) goes for the jugular. 'That is one explanation 
of his power over us today. 
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1 . TEE MAN BIMSELF 

Klerkegaaid, of coune» Mver put to himself the question of his 
own reievenoe to his time in this speculative and detached way. 
He did not take up the problem of Christianity because history, 
dvilizatioa, and Western man were at issue. That would have 
been something for the piofessJonal speculators, the learned 
Tfivistdoc&nten and professors of philosophy, to deal with. The 
prohlem for Kierkegaard was throughout a personal one: he had 
chosen to be a Christian, and he had constantly to renew tiiat 
choice, with all the energy and passion of his being. All that he 
thought end wrote shows this personal cast He called his book 
Fear and Tfemhling ‘a dialectical lyric,’ and the phrase would in 
fact be a good description of nearly all his writing. His thought 
was the lyric of Kierkegaard the roan: frankly and avowedly an 
act of self^xpression. For all its lyricasra, however, it has its own 
subtlety, cractness, and dialectical acuroeiL Indeed, ihe thou^ of 
the “subjective thinker,’ as Kierkegaard called himself, always has 
its own rigor, distinct from tiiat of the objective theorist. Kierke¬ 
gaard does not merely tell us that being precedes thought, or that 
all thought is an expression of some concrete being; he shows us 
this truth in the flesh, as it were, by showing us a thought that 
is without disguise an act of being, ie., of his Own personal and 
passionate existence. He never aimed at being a philosopher and 
all his philosophy was indeed fnddenlal to his main ptirpose, to 
show what it means to be a Oirlstian; just as this was In turn 
incidental to his own personal task in life—that of beconuag one. 

The reader who wishes to understand Kierkegaard ou^t to h^ 
gin with his purely devotional worb, such as Tmirung ki Chrit- 
tianliy or Works of Love, which he signed with his own naro* 
and not with pseudonyms; to these the true center both of ^ 
life and of his work resides- The ultimate souite of Kierkegmd s 
power over ua today lies neither in his own intelligeoce nor in his 
battle against the imperialism of intelligence—to use the formula 
with which we began-but in the religious and human passion of 
the man himself, from which the intelligence takes fire and ac¬ 
quires all its meaning. This still can arouse us today to the prob¬ 
lem of our own subjectivity. We open a book, as Pascal says, 
eapectuig to encounter an author, and we meet a man. Even to 
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those for whom Christianity is a mournful echo of a dead past, 
Kierkegaard still can make, in Karl Jaspers’ phrase, an appeal to 
their own existence. Being a Christian, after all, is one way of 
being a man-for Kierkegaard pereooally it was the only way- 
and to have this way illumined, to be summoned to its tasks, is 
also to be called on to be a man, however divergent our own 
choice of a way may be. 

Kierkegaard the man, however, is not ao ingratiating figure in 
everyone’s ey«. During his own lifetime he met with an uo* 
friendly press and he is not exactly without one even now. He was 
a bizarre and eccentric figure, to be sure, and his physical appear¬ 
ance was no help to him in his native city of Copenhagen, where 
the street urchins used to nm after him yelling “Eilher/or! Either/ 
err He had fine eyes, but there the attractive features ended; a 
spindly figure, a humped back, and a tousled head of hair made 
him look altogether rather like a scarecrow. He accepted his ilt 
favored body, however, with what seems to have been wry good 
humor; it was his first instruction in comic irony, so important a 
weapon later in his intellectual aisecftl, for here was irony close 
to home in the disproportion between this frail and ungainly body 
and the infinite claims of the spirit which It housed, He always 
was able thereafter to see comedy and pathos together as one hu¬ 
man side of religion. 

if his fellow townsmen held his odd physical appearance 
against him, subsequent caidcs have dealt almost as harshly with 
the personality behind this unprepossessing exterior. •Kierke¬ 
gaard the cripplcr is a phrase invoked not merely against the 
man’s body but against his spirit too. Recent psychoanalytic critics 
have clumsily wielded their scalpels upon him in an effort to cut 
the man down to size—in order, apparently, to cut down his 
thought. Much too much mystification has been made of one de¬ 
cisive event, of a human and emotional nature, in a life that was 
otherwise one of dedicated unevenlfulness! his becoming engaged 
to, and subsequently breaking off with, Regina Olsen. If Kierk^ 
gaard had not been an existential thinker, his broken engagement 
would now be only a subject for gossip; but man and thinker being 
one, in his case, the incident does in fact shed a great light on his 
thought and is worth going into if only to clear up some of the 
mystification. 

Why Kierkegaard should have broken this engagement should 
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oot be such a mystery when he lumself put forward pretty ade* 
quite reasons for doing so. To make it a mystery that cao only 
be explained by some unspoken and unspeakable blight within his 
character is simply to cast doubt on there being such a thing as a 
religious personality for which the ordinary life of marriage and 
family is impossible, simply because It has other tasks. The re> 
ligious type may seem an aboonnaJ one, to our secular and 
naturalistic minds; but there It is, it exists, end in sufficient plenty 
throughout history. Only a very parochial and dogmatic mind can 
fail to accord to this type at the least its Own psychological right 
to be. Kierkegaards case, to be sure, was compUcated because 
he himself longed passionately for marriage, home, family—the 
blisses and the tedium of the commonplace; his writings are 
packed with eulogies of these. His most touching picture of the 
man of faith is of an ordinary bourgeois paterfamilias sunk deqi 
in the life of domesticity. Naturally, then, he never ceased to re* 
gret the loss of Regina; for him it was a sacrifice as drastic as 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, his firstborn; and Kierkegaard had 
personal as well as religious motives in exploring, in Feof and 
Trembling, that old Bil^cal story. In a moment of melancholy 
in his Jounwis, he even goes so far as to say: *lf 1 had faith, 
I would have stayed with Bcgma”—a remark of immediate and 
momentary grief that has given some suspicious critics grounds for 
aowing over the lack of genuineness of Kierkegaard's faith. But 
what his remark really means is that the loss of Regina was a pain* 
ful loss, and therefore that the choice not to have her was a de> 
dsive choice, which in fact split the man in two and had to be 
met ultimately as a choice of himself. Here the philosophical and 
personal menniogs of this episode meet and become one. 

Had be given up the girl and sunk into an aimless and irTe* 
ligious life, we would be justified in finding his renunciation only 
an act of impotent neurosis. At the moment of renunciation, in* 
deed, there Sashed before Kierkegaard's mind another pair of al- 
teroativos: a life of unbridled sensuality or an absolutely religious 
one. We who are able to look back on his life spread out before us 
as a whole are not likely to believe that this first alternative was 
really possible for Kierkegaard. He had the vocation from the start 
—to be sure, it was a mixed, tonnentccl. and ambiguous vocation, 
but a triumphant one too. He chose what he had to become. This 
does not io the least mean that it was not a free choice; on the con* 
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traiy, it had to be renewed freely day by day, throughout the rest 
of bis life, if it were to be givea meaziing. Kierkegaard was, that is, 
whAt he bad to be^ but he had to be it by roaklng the bee choice 
every day to renew that choice. “1 cannot do odierwise," said Mar¬ 
tin Luther at the moment of perfonning what was the highest act 
of freedom of his life. If a man who wants to get married but 
cannot converts his renunciatioo into a dedication and an even¬ 
tual triumph, we cannot then fudge the value and the meaning 
of his life—indudiog as it now does that act of renundation—by 
the categories of neurosis. 

Having lived through the brealang of his engagement, Kierke¬ 
gaard could not ever become a Hegelian. The drastic Either/Or of 
choice had cut throu^ his life as decisively as a sword, and no 
philosopher’s balm could remove the pain of loss. The man who 
bas chosen irrevocably, whose choice has once and for all sun¬ 
dered him from a certain po^sibiiUtf for bimself and his life, is 
hereby thrown back 00 the rsality of that self in all its mortabty 
and flnitude. He is no longer a spectator of himself as a mere pos- 
sibflityi be is that self Ic its reality. The anguish of loss may be 
r edeemed, but can never be mediated. Reality for the man who 
has been called upon to make such a choice is Just the reality of 
his own mortal, finite, bleeding self, and this reality can never be 
absorbed ic a whole in which that finite sufiering becomes unreal. 
The Absolute of Hegel embraces all reality and swallows up every 
contradiction and every finite evil It is, as it were, the philosophic 
counterpart of that great Crystal Palace from which every shadow 
or dark spot of our ordinary human reality has been cast out 
When Lear cries out in chat appalling line, *l^ever, never, never, 
never, neverr, be is naming just that reality of the negative which 
we as finite mortats cannot escape. But in the philosophy of Hegel 
the negative is not uldmately real, for the Absolute Reality is pure 
and positive being. Kierkegaard, of course, bdng thorou^y hu¬ 
man, hoped that his loss would be made good, that Regina might 
be restored to him; but be knew this could only be through a 
miracle of faitlu The cosmic rationalism of Hegel would have told 
him his loss was not a real loss but only the appearance of loss, but 
this would have been an abominable insult to bis suffering. 

Kierkegaard already knew all this, but the experience of the 
broken engagement clioohed it for him. Tbe episode of the en¬ 
gagement thus becomes a human drama in which tbe ultimate 
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artist, what counts in life is not the ournber of rare and exciting 
adventures be encounters, but the inner depth in that Ufe, by 
which something great may be made out of even the paltriest and 
most banal of occurrences. 

Kierkegaard has been criticized as being overmelancholy, ex* 
cessively intioverted, even morbid-~a Hamlet more brooding than 
the origine] Dane. Melancholy he certainly was, and the /oumoir 
abound in sighs, tears, and selfdaceration. But what is a journal 
for if not to unburden oneself? One is expected, out of good breed* 
ing, to refrain from weeping and sighing in public, but is one also 
expected to keep on one’s social mask while writing in a diary? 
The remarkable thing about Kierkegaard was that the cloud of 
sighs and tears he shed never got in the way of his seeing what 
be was after: no man ever hewed more strictly to the line of his 
own truth. His melancholy, moreover, was lightened by humor 
and irony, and a wonderful seose of the beauties of homely life 
Kierkegaard was indeed one of the most intensely introverted of 
men, and even of writers. But introversion and exbraversioo, as 
Juog suggests, are not at all of our choosing, and the rosiest ex* 
travert is just as effectively imprisooed in his own centrifugal self 
as the introvert is in his centripetal one. Kierkegaard was able to 
make a very great deal out of his tendency to morbid introspec* 
tioa. He was aware of his own self*iinprisonment and was able to 
see its conditions more clearly than any religious writer before 
him. 

Kierkegaard succeeded, in Nlebsche's words, in becoming the 
individual he was; analysis of him wdJ oot advance our under* 
standing if it attempts, in a kind of critical daydream, to transfonn 
him into some altogether different individual. Rather than try to 
explain Kierkegaard asvay, it might be better to allow him rK>w 
to explain himself. 

2. SOCBATES AND REGEL; EXIST¬ 
ENCE AND REASON 

His own explanation of his point of departure os a thinker is 
given in a cbaracteristically vivid and Kierkeguardian passage in 
the Concluding Unrdanii/ic Postscript. While he sat one Sunday 
afternoon in the Fredriksbetg Carden in Copenhagen smoking a 
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cigar as was his habit, and turning over a great many things in 
his miod, he suddenly reflected that he had as yet made no career 
for himself whereas everywhere around him he saw the men of his 
age becoming celebrated, esUblishing themselves as renowned 
benefactors of mankind. They were benefactors because all their 
efforts were directed at making life easier for the rest of mankind, 
whether materially by eonstnicting railroads, steamboats, or tele¬ 
graph lines, or intellectually by publishing easy compendiums to 
universal knowledge, or—most audadous of all-spiritually by 
showing how thought itself could make spiritual existence system¬ 
atically easier and easier. Kierkegaard's cigar burned down, he 
lighted another, the train of refiectiCD held him. It occurred to 
him then that since everyone was engaged everywhere in making 
things easy, perhaps someone might be needed to make things 
hard again; that life might become so easy that people would 
want the dlfRcult back again; and that this might be a career and 
destiny for him. 

The irony is delicious and thoroughly Socratic, and appropri¬ 
ately so, since the task it marked out for Kierkegaard was parallel 
to that of Socrates. As the ancient Socrates played the gadfly for 
his fellow Athenians stinging them into awareness of their own ig- 
noraoce, so Kierkegaard would find his task, he told himself, in 
raising difficulties for the easy conscience of an age that was smug 
in the conviction of its own material progress and intellectual en¬ 
lightenment. He would be a modem and Christian gadfly as 
Socrates had been an ancient and pagan one. 

Now, it was rro accident that the name of Socrates come to 
Kierkegaard’s mind in his meditation on his life's task. The ancient 
Creek sage held a spedal place in bis affections, due not only to 
the power of the Socratic personality but also to basic philosophic 
principle. In his estimate of Socrates, as on most other points, 
Kierkegaard is the diametrical opposite of Nietzsche: the two 
agree only in the importance they attach to the gadfly of Athens. 
Kierkegaard was interested not at all in the Socrates who figures 
in some of Plato’s writings as the mouthpiece of Platonism; his 
attachment rather was to the man Socrates, the concrete man of 
flesh and blood, who said that be had no system or doctrioe to 
tench, that in fnet he had no knowledge of his own, but could only 
play the midwife to other men in bringing to birth the knowledge 
they had within themselves. In comparison with a modern philoso- 
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pher like Hegel, who cloiros to have knowledge of the whole of 
reality or at least can find a place for evexything within his Sys> 
tern, old Socratee would seem to cut a very poor figure indeed. 
However, if philosophy is, as the etymology of the word signifies, 
the love of wisdom, then Socrates was a genuine philosopher—a 
lover of wisdom^-^en though he did not claim to know about this 
love. We do not ordinarily say a man is a lover even if he knows all 
ahovt love, unless he does in fact love. And Indeed the more he 
loves, the less confidence he is likely to have in any theory about 
love. For Socrates philosophy was a way of life, and be exiitad 
in that way. Since he did not profess to have any theory of phi* 
losophy, be did not accept pay as a professor. He could leach 
only by example, and what Kierkegaard learned from the eram* 
pie of Socrates became fundamental for his osvn thinking: namely, 
that existence and a theory about existence are not one and the 
same, any more than a printed menu U as effective a form of nour* 
ishmeot as an actual meal. More than that: the possession of a 
theory about existence may intoxicate the possessor to such a de* 
gree that he forgets the need of existence altogether. The lover 
may become mors fascinated by his theory about love than by 
the person of tbe beloved, and so cease to love. There is, in short, 
a fundamental discrepancy between existence and theory; and 
this discrepancy Kierkegaard proceeded to explore in a svay more 
radical than bad hitherto been done in Western thought. 

In the course of this exploration he had to engage in a sweeping 
polecnic against Hegelian philosophy. We miss altogetber the 
point of this polemic, however, if we think of it as merely a local 
skirmish again.st an odd and now outdated system of thought. 
Kierkegaard fought against the Hegelian climate of bis time, but 
the ultimate issues were neither local nor temporary because io 
these Issues Hegel was simply the spokesman for the whole tradi* 
tion of Western philosophy, Hegel was not an odd lunatic, as some 
people nowadays dunk, but a very great philosopher; Kierkegaard 
was a greater man, however, and for that reason, if for no other, 
was able to catch Hegel out. What strikes us today as extreme, 
audadous, or even craiy in what Kegel says often seems so only 
because he was speaking aloud what hod been the hidden pre* 
suppositions of Western jihAosophy since its very beginning with 
the Creeks. When Hegel say.s, ‘The Real is rational, and the ra¬ 
tional is real,** we might at first think that only a Cecmun ideabst 
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With his bead in (be douds, forgetful of our earthly existence, 
could so far forget all the discords, gaps, and imperfections in our 
ordinary experience. But die belief in a completely raCioQal cos¬ 
mos lies beblod the Western philosophio tradition; at the very 
dawn of this tradition Parmenides stated it In his famous verse, 
It is the same thing that can be thought and chat can be.” What 
cannot be thought, Parmenides held, canaot be reah If existence 
cannot be thought, but only lived, then reason has no other re¬ 
course rVian to leave existence out of its picture of reality. As the 
French scientist and philosopher Emile Meyerson says, reason has 
ozkly one means of accounting for what does not come from Itself, 
and that is to reduce it to nothingness. Which is exactly what 
Pannenides did, and what philosophers after him continued to do. 
The process is still going on today, in somewhat more subtle fash¬ 
ion, under the names of science and Positivism, and without in* 
voldng the blessing of Hegel at all. 

Hegels peculiar offense lay not in following the tradition by 
leaving existence out of his system, but rather In the way in which 
he tried to bring it is, having begun by excluding it At law, I 
suppose, this would come under the beading of a compound fel¬ 
ony. Ah his philosophical predecessors, or nearly aQ of them, had 
committed the dief^ but poor Hegel was caught in the act of try¬ 
ing to restore the misappropriated artide. The means be chose 
were most unfortunate: he tried to bring back existeoce through 
logic Season, become omnipotent, would generate existence out 
of Itself] Even here, Hegel was not really flying in the face of 
tradition, as it might seem; he was only giving a more audacious 
expressiOQ to the overinfiation of reason and its powers that had 
been the peculiar professional deformation of almost all earlier 
philosophers. This coojmiog up of existence, like a rabbit out of a 
hat, Hegel accomplished by means of his famous dialectic, the 
instrument Marx later turned with such devastating results upon 
social and economic history. We begin, says Hegel, with the con¬ 
cept of Being, a pure empty concept without existence; this be¬ 
gets its opposite, Nothing, and cut of the pair comes the mediating 
and reccncUing concept that is the synthesis of both. This process 
goes on until at the proper stage of the dialectic we reach the 
level of Reality, which is to say, Existence. The details of the 
derivation we need not go into here; what concerns us is the gen¬ 
eral structure of Hegel’s argument, through which thought begets 
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existeoce. It does not require much imsginetion to see the human 
implications of this sample of Hegelian dialectic. 

There was nothing recondite about the kind of existence for 
which Kierkegaard, io refuting Hegel, foiight such a brilliant and 
passionate battle. It was indeed our ordinary human existence- 
concrete, personal, and finite—which he saw reason on the point 
of ingestiag into itself. Reason's offense was 0 religious one, 
to Kierkegaard, because Christfanity for him was through and 
through a personalistic religion, depending on an historical incar' 
nation and an historical revelaboo, and could not be understood 
purely under the aspect of eternity. Hegel, on the other hand, 
still called himself a Christian but believed that philosophy en¬ 
compassed religion and made the religious truth a mere symbolic 
approximation to itself. If Hegel had recognized, and admitted, 
that he had actually passed out of Christianity, the matter would 
stand differently, and one could let the whole Hegelian System 
pass unchallenged as a magnificent jev ^esprit, an exuberant dis> 
play of dialectical virtuosity. But Hegelianism threatens Chris* 
tians more than does any professedly anti'Christian philosophy, 
because the System can only lead to confusion and mistmder* 
standing as to what Christianity really is, and therefore to self- 
deception among drose who continue to believe they axe 
Christians when in fact they are not Better to be a non-Christian 
and know it than to be a noD*Christian and not know it->so any 
honest disciple of Socrates would be compelled to point out 

If Kierkegaard bad merely argued, against Hegel, that enstence 
caiuiot be derived from reason, he would have gone no farther 
than some other schools of modem philosophy whose thought does 
not move beyond the sphere of logic. But Kierkegaard did in fact 
go much farther than this; and to see where he stood 00 the rela¬ 
tion of reason to existence, we have to see him in a broader 
philosophical context, one that hes outside his particular relation 
to Hegel 

Kant, before Hegel, had made a statement on the subject of 
existence and reason that has become decisive for modem phi¬ 
losophy. Kant declared, in effect, that existence can never be 
conceived by reason—though the conclusions he drew from this 
fact were very different from Kierkegaard's. “Being,” says Kant, 
“is evidently not a real predicate, or concept of something that 
can he added to the concept of a thing." That is, if 1 think of a 
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thing;* and then think of that thing as extsdng, my second concept 
does aot add any detenninate characteristic to the first Kant gives 
the example of the concept of a hundred doUaxs: if I think of a 
hundred real dollars and a hundred possible dollars, my concept is 
still of one hundred dollars, not a cent more nor less. To be sure, 
ia the order of existence and not of concepts, there is a world of 
difeteoce betsveen the real and the merely possible: a hundred 
real dollars will make me a hundred dollars richer, while a hun¬ 
dred possible dollars leave my financial position exactly where it 
was. But that is in life and not in thought. So far as thinking is 
concerned, there is no definite note or characteristic by which, b 
a concept, 1 can represent existence as such. 

Now when Kant made this point, be was speaking, or intended 
to speak, from the more positivistic and scientific side of his phi¬ 
losophy. From the pobt of view of theoretical knowledge exist¬ 
ence is negligible, because knowledge wants to know about a 
thing, and the fact that it exists does not tell me anything about 
it Ultimately, what 1 want to know about the thbg is what char* 
acterizes it in the way of definite observable qualities^ and ex* 
istence, far from being an observable quality, is in fact too general, 
remote, and tenuous a property to be represented at all to the 
mind. Hence, all modem Positivism lakes its cue from Kant s doc- 
trbe and discards all thinking about existence (metaphysics, as 
this school calls it} as pobtless because existence cannot be rep¬ 
resented in a concept, and bence thinking about it will never lead 
to any definite results in observation. The crossroad m modem 
philosophy is precisely here, and Kierkegaard takes a road leading 
b the opposite direction from that taken by Positivism. If exist* 
ence cannot be represented in a concept, he says, it is not because 
it is too general, remote, and tenuous a thing to be conceived of 
but rather because it is too dense, concrete, and rich. 1 am; and 
this fact that I exist is so compellmg and enveloping a reality that 
it cannot be reproduced thinly in any of my mental concepts, 
though it is clearly the life*and*death fact without which all my 
concepts would be void. 

Kant can justly be called the father of modem philosopby, for 
out of him stem nearly all the still current and contending schools 
of philosophy: Positivism, Pragmatism, and Existentialism. The 
difference between Positivism and Existentialism, to confine our- 
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selves to these two, can be seen simply as the different response 
to Kant's point that existence cannot be a concept. 

And this difference makes all the difference. Philosophers be* 
fore Kierkegaard had speculated about the proposition "I east,” 
but it was he who observed the crudal fact they had forgotten: 
namely, that my own existence is not at all a matter of speculation 
to me, but a reality in which I am personally and passionately 
involved. I do not Bad this existence reflected in the mirror of the 
mind, I encounter it in life; it is my life, a current flowing invisibly 
around all my mental mirrors. But if existence is not mirrored as a 
concept in the mind, where then do we really come to grips with 
it? For Kierkegaard this decisive encounter with the Self lies in 
the Eitber/Or of choice. When be gave up Regina, thus forever 
giving up the solaces of ordinary life for which he longed, Kierke* 
gaard was encountering his own existence as a reality more potent 
and drastic than any concept. And so any man who chooses or 
is forced to choose decisively—for a lifetime, and therefore for 
eternity since only one life is given us—experieoces his own ex¬ 
istence as something beyond the mirror of thought. He encounters 
the Self that he is, not in tlie detcchmeni of thought, but in the 
inoofvemenr and pathos of choice. 


3. AESTHETIC, ETHICAL, RELIGIOUS 

To make his position clear, Kierkegaard elaborated three levels 
of existeoc^the aesthetic, ethical, and religious—and bis clarifica¬ 
tion of these levels represents one of his most significant conCribu- 
tioDS to philosophy. 

The child is the perfect and complete aesthete, in terms of this 
distinction, for the child lives solely in the pleasure or pain of the 
moment. Some people do grow up retaining something of this 
childlike immediacy of response, this capacity for existing in the 
moment. They are sometimes beautiful to watch, tliese immediate 
ones, says Kierkegaard, as they glow in the moment responding to 
some simple and beautiful object with all the grace of their rature 
and their blood. They ate also thrown as quickly and immediately 
into despair If the flower that delights them fades. The aesthete, 
in the stricter sense, is someone who chooses to live solely for such 
privileged and pleasurable moments, Kierkegaard explores the 
aesthetic attitude with great subtlety and sympathy; but, he says, 
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in the end it must coUapse into despair. Ancient Epicureanism 
shows ms. for it is haunted by the images of despair that it has 
sought to banish from its thinking. The most beautiful Epicurean 
poems of the Greeb and the Romans are always haunted by sad¬ 
ness: there is a grinning skull behind the flowers. Lucretius, the 
greatest poet of Epicureanism, has the passion of madness, and 
the tradition is that he did toward the end of his life go road. 
Life yields so many weeds along with its flowers that the man who 
has staked his whole life on its pleasurable moments has to be¬ 
come desperate in his seardi for them, as Don Juan becomes des¬ 
perate in his search for new loves. The aesthete is driven into a 
panidcy flight from the prospect of boredom, and this flight- 
whicb is in fact a flight from himself-becomes hU fotro of des- 
perabon and therefore of despair. 

Kierkegaard’s treatment of the aesthetic is given a new and 
radical twist when he ertends the attitude to include also diat of 
the intellectual “aesthete “ the contemplative who tries to stand 
outside life and behold it as a spectacle The word “aesthetic'’ 
<»mes from the Greek verb meaning to sense or perceivci it has 
the same root m the word ‘lheory“ and the word “theater.” At a 
theater we view spectacles in which sve ourselves are not in¬ 
volved. The spectacle may be either mleresting or boring, and the 
“interesting” and the “boring” are the dominant categories under 
which the aesthete views all experience. The intellectual who 
loob at things with detachment, the philosopher who claims to 
be the spectator of ail time and eustence-both are hindamentally 
aesthetes in their attitude. Here Kierkegaard attacks what had 
been held to be the highest value in the tradition of Western phi¬ 
losophy, the thinker's speculative detachment from life; in so 
doing he laid dovm what was to be a cardinal point in all the 
subsequent existential philosophies. Plato, Spinoza, and the others 
were aesthetes without knowing it 

The aesthetic attitude can be only a partial, never a complete, 
attitude toward life. Kierkegaard does not disca r d it, but preserves 
it svithifi the more integrated and total attitude that must supplant 
it as we become more seriously involved with ourselves and our 
life. Thus the three “stages on hfe’s way,'* as Kierkegaard calls 
them, are not to be taken as different floors of a building; if I rise 
from the aesthetic to the ethical it does not mean that 1 have left 
the lower floor entirely behind me. Rather, both attitudes are 
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stages on tlie 'vay from the peripbeiy to the center of the seJf, and 
the periphery is still preserved even when we have learned to 
dwell a little closer to our center, The fact is that the aesthete, at 
the very moinent of choosing the aesthetic way of life, contradicts 
himself and enters upon the ethical He chooses himself and his 
bfe, resolutely and consciously in the face of the death that will 
come as certain; and his choice, hy its very consdousncss and 
resoluteoess, is a piece of finite pathos in the face of the vast noth¬ 
ingness stretching before and after his life. The aesthete may not 
wish to dwell on this somber background to his choice, but that 
background is surely there even If we, to use Tolstoys phrase, 
are not able to stand face (o face with it, It is thus by an act of 
courage that we begin to exist ethically. We bind ourselves to our¬ 
selves for a lifetime. 

Does Kierkegaard add anything, by this, to the traditional dis¬ 
cussions of ethics by philosophers? I (bink he does; and it may 
take philosophy a long time to absorb the full import of what be 
has to say about the ethical as a level of our human existence, la 
the traditional kind of ethics philosophers are concemed with 
analyzing the concepts of good, bad, right, and wion^ and with 
deciding to which things 01 kinds of things these predicates may 
be attached. TTiis is a purely formal kind of analysis; indeed, in 
modem times philosophers have shifted their inquiry to an analy¬ 
sis of the language of ethics. Such UrtguisCic analysis does not in 
the least require that the man who makes it himself exist ethically. 
It is thus perfectly possible—and in fact often happens-tbut a 
philosopher who has worked out a complete theory of values in 
the abstract may yet remain in a childish or donnish existence 
that has never felt the bite of the ethical upon it. Ones values may 
thus be all down on paper, but one’s actual life goes on as if the 
ethical did not exist. A formal theory of ethics would be perfectly 
empty if it were not for the fundamental act of ethical existence 
by which we let values come into our life. The fundamental 
choice, says Kierkegaard, is not the choice between rival values 
of good aod bad, but the choice by which we summon good and 
bad into existence for ourselves. Without such a choice, an abstract 
system of ethics is Just so much paper currency with nothing to 
back it up. 

Kierkegaard speeb often of the ethico-religious, as if the two 
levels of existence were ore; and for a mind so abrupt and power- 
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ful as hls there is no doubt that it was a single leap from the 
aesthetic into the religious. For a really passionate temperament 
that has renounced the life of pleasure, the consoladona of the 
ethical are a warmed-over substitute at best. Wby burden our¬ 
selves with coDsdeoce aod responsibility when wc are going to 
die, and that will be the eod of it? Kierkegaard would have ap* 
proved of the feeliog behind Nietzsche's saying, '‘God is dead, 
everything is permitted,*’ and he himself was fascinated by the 
bold amoral figure of the Seducer or Don Juan who, thou^ se¬ 
cretly in despair, is at least living passionately. He never wearies 
of telling us that what is at stake in Christianity is our own eternal 
happiness and not the maintenance of a morality tliat may be 
socially desirable or is at least socially approved. 

The real line of difference between the ethical aod the religious 
Kierkepard drasvs in his fear and Trembling, and it has to do 
with the uniqueness of the individual, the singleness of the single 
one, and with the calling of the religious mac, who has to break 
with the ordinary moral code that his fellow citizens approve. He 
usee the example of Abraham’s sacrifice of his son Isaac, but he has 
In mind throughout himself and his sacrifice of Regina, An ethical 
ruJ^ he says, expresses itself as 3 universal; all men under such- 
and-such circumstances ou^t to do such and such. But the re¬ 
ligious personality may be called upon to do something that goes 
apinst the universal norm. All men ought to cherish aod preserve 
the lives of their sons; but Abraham is called by Cod to sacrifice 
Isaac his son. This calling is anguish, for Abraham is suspended 
between the fear of disobeying Cod and the doubt that this call 
may be from Him—he feels it may instead be the demoniacal 
voice of pride asking for a sacrifice that need not be made. So 
Kierkepoxd could never be sure, when he broke his engagement 
to take up the cross of his religious life, that he was choosing 
rightly and nnt succumbing to some demoniacal egotism. How 
does this break with the ethical differ, if at all, from that advo¬ 
cated by Dostoevski’s Raskolnikov and by Nietzsche, who said the 
superior individual, the Superman, is justified in breaking any 
moral rule he wishes in order to advance his own power? The 
difference is that Kierkepard does not deny the validity of the 
ethical: the individual who is called upon to break with the ethical 
must first hove subordinated himself to the ethical universab and 
the break, when he is called upon to make it, is made in fear and 
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of this brealc with the ethical is guaranteed, if ft ever is, by only 
one principle, which is central to Kierkegoard’s existential phi¬ 
losophy as well as to his Christian fafth-the principle, namely, 
that the individua] is higher than the universal, (This mcar« also 
that the individual is always of higher value than the collective.) 
The universal rule of ethics, precisely because it is universal, can¬ 
not comprehend totally me, tbe individual in my concreteness. 
\Vhere then as an abstract rule it commands something that goes 
against my deepest self (but it has to be my deepest self, and 
herein the fear and trembling of tbe choice reside), then I feel 
compelled out of consdeiice-^B religious conscience superior to 
the ethical-to transcend that rule. 1 am compelled to make an ex¬ 
ception because 1 myself am an exception; that is, a concrete 
being whose mdstenoe can never be completely subsumed under 
any universal or eveo .system of universals. 

Now, Abraham and Kierkegaard were both in erc^onal situ¬ 
ations; most of us are not called upon to make such drastic sacri¬ 
fices. But even the most ordinary people are required from time 
to time to make dedsions crucial for their own lives, end in such 
crises tfiey know something of the "suspension of the ethicar of 
which Kierkegaard writes. For tbe choice in such human situa¬ 
tions is almost never between a good and an evil where both are 
plainly marked as such and the choice therefore made in all the 
certitude of reason; rather It is between rival goods, where one is 
bound to do some evil either way, and where the ultimate out¬ 
come and even—or most of all—our ovm motives are unclear to 
us. The terror of confronting oneself in such a situation is so great 
that most people panic and try to take cover under any universal 
rule that wUI apply, if only It will save them froin the task of 
choosing themselves. Unfortunately, in a good many oases there 
is no such universal rule or recipe available, and the individual 
can do nothing but muddle through on his own and decide for 
himself. Life seems to have intended it this way, for m moral 
blueprint has ever been drawn up that covers all the Htuabons 
for us beforehand so that we can be absolutely certain under 
which rule tbe situation comes. Such Is the concreteness of exist¬ 
ence that a situation may come under several rules at once, forc¬ 
ing us to choose outside any rule, and from btside ourselves. The 
most exhaustive ethical blueprint ever drawn up is the system of 
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moral thaology cho Catholic Churchy and yet the Church has 
to supplement this by casuistry and the confessional. 

Most people, of course, do not want to recogniae that in certain 
crises they are being brought face to face with the religious 
center of their eustence. Su^ crises are simply painful and must 
be got through as quickly and easily as one can. Why, in any case, 
should the discovery of the religious come to us at the moment in 
which we feel most sundered and alone, as Abraham did on Moimt 
Moriah or as Kierkegaard did face to face with his own depriva¬ 
tion? Kierkegaard’s answer to this is pretty traditional: ‘The fear 
of the Lord,” says the Bible, “is the beginning of wisdom”; and for 
modem rrtptn before that fear and as a threshold to it, are the fear 
and trembling in which we begin to be a Self. 

That Kierkegaard, as a psychologist of religious experience—as 
such be is without peer^wells so mudi upon emotions like fear 
and trembling, anxiety or dread, and despair is often taken as an 
indication of the excessive morbidity of his temperament Kierke¬ 
gaard does show a certain predilection for these moods, admit¬ 
tedly, or let us say at least that in dealing with them be is at his 
most potent, both dramatically and dialectically. What is impor¬ 
tant, however, is that there is no morbidity, no tinge either of 
exaggeration or seosatiooalism, in his treatment of tiiese moods. 
Such moods are a part of life—a larger part chan we modems like 
to believe—and Kierkegaard chooses to face up tc them. If the 
abstractness of modern society can be said to lead to a repression 
of ail the emotions, certainly the most deeply repressed are those 
we call “negative," The “positive* emotions such as love or Joy 
lend themselves to all kinds of sentimental caricatures in popular 
art, which are probably more damaging to the spirit than outright 
repression of such feelings would be. But what love does not know 
the ache of fear, what joy is not tinged with regret? Modem man 
is farther from the truth of his own emotions than the primitive. 
When we banish the shudder of fear, the rising of the hair of the 
flesh in dread, or the shiver of awe, we shall have lost the emotion 
of the holy altogether. 

The most powerful of Kierkegaard's distinctly psychobglcal 
treatises is probably The Sickness Unto Oeaik, a study of the vari¬ 
ous modalities of despair. Despair is the sickness unto death, the 
sickness in which we long to die but cannot die; thus, it is the 
extreme emotion In which we seek to escape from ourselves, and 
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it is precisely this latter aspect o£ tiespair that makes it such a 
powerful revelation of what it means to exist as a human Individ* 
ual. We are all in de8pair> consciously or unconsciously, accordiug 
to Kierkegaard, and every means we have of coping with this 
despair^ short of religion, is either unsuccessful or demooiacaJ. 
Kierkegaard advances two general principles toat axe in advance 
of nearly all current psychologies: (1) Despair is never ultimately 
over the external object but always over ounelves. A girl loses her 
sweetheart> and falls into despair; it is not over the lost sweet¬ 
heart that sbe despairs> but over berself-without-tbe-sweetheart: 
that is, she can no bnger escape from herself into the thought or 
person of the beloved. And so on, for all cases of loss, whether it 
be money, power, or social rank. The unbearable loss is not really 
in itself unbearable; wbat we cannot bear is that in being stripped 
of an external object we stand denuded and see the intolerable 
abyss of the self yawn at our feet (2) The condition we call a 
aickness in certain people is, st its center, a form of sinfulness. We 
are in the habit nowadays of labeling morally deficient people as 
sick, mentally sick, or neurotic. Tliis is true if we look at the 
neurotic from outside: his neurosis is indeed a sickness, for it pre* 
vents him from functfoning as be should, either totally or in some 
particular area of life. But the closer we get to any neurotic the 
more we are assailed by the sheer human perverseness, the will* 
fulness, of his attitude If he is a friend, we can up to a point deal 
with him as an obfec( who does not function well, but only up to a 
point; beyond that if a personal relation exists between us we 
have to deal with him as a fubject, and as such we must find him 
morally perverse or willfully disagreeable; and we have to make 
these moral judgments to his face if the friendship is to retain its 
human content, and not disappear into a purely clinical relation. 
At the center of the sickness of the psyche is a sickness of 
the spirit. Cont^porary psychoanalysis will have eveutually to 
reckon with this Kierkegaardian point of view% among some 
schools there is already an uneasy edging in its direction. 

Kierkegaard's insight is superior here because he is a “subjective 
thinker.* He thus plants himself within the subjectivity of the 
person, and his concern is with (he “inwardness" of the human 
being. But to see what this “inwardness* mearu we have now to 
consider the problem of truth itself. 

L 
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4. dUBJECTiVE AND OBJECTIVE 
TRUTH 

If the religions level of existence is understood as a stage upon 
life's ^vay, then quite clearly the truth that religion is concerned 
with is not at aU the same as the objective truth of a creed or 
belief. Religion is not a system of intellectual piopositiona to which 
the believer assents because he Icnows it to be true, as a system of 
geometry is true; existeoUalJy, for the individual bimself, religion 
means in the end simply to be religious. In order to mahe clear 
what it means to be religious, Kierkegaard bad to reopen the 
whole question of the meaning of truth. His was the first radical 
reappraisal of the subject since the thirteenth century when St. 
Thomas Aquinas' monumental De Veriiaie had settled the mean¬ 
ing of truth for the next five centuries of philosophy; and like that 
earlier treatment, Kierkegaard’s stand on the question may well 
have marked a turning point in European philosophy. 

Objecbve Mth is easily recognized, and indeed today it has 
come to be almost the only sense of the term in our usage. If 1 
know that twice two is four, this knowledge is in the higl^t de> 
gree impersonal; once 1 know it, 1 know it, aod Z need not struggle 
continuously to make it my osvu: it is a reliable piece of lumber 
in the mental attic, one on which I can put my hand any time 
I have need for it. But the truth of religion is not at all like that: 
it is a truth that must penetrate my own personal existence, or it 
Is nothing; and I must struggle to renew It in my life every day. 
What is in question here, says Kierkegaard, is one's own personal 
appropriation of the frulh—"appropriation" coming from ^ Latin 
root pTOprius, meaning "one’s own." A learned theologian may be 
in possession of all the so-called truths of rational theology, able 
to prove and disprove propositions and generally hold his own 
dialectically with the best; aod yet in his heart God may have 
died or never lived, On the oth^ hand, an illiterate peasant who 
knows nothing of formal theology, who may not even be able to 
state accurately the tenets of his creed, nevertheless may succeed 
in being religious. He is in the truth, as we say, and people who 
know him can recognize this fact from his preseoce, his bearing, 
his way of life, lo the Oriental religious and philosophical tradi¬ 
tion, where truth has never been defined as belonging basicaUy 
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to the intellect, the Master is able to discern whether or not a 
disciple has attained enlightenment from how he behaves, what 
kind of a person be has come to be, not from hearing him reason 
about the Sutras. This kind of truth is not a truth of the intellect 
but of the whole iran. Strictly speaking, subjective truth is not a 
truth that I hove, but a truth that 1 um. 

In the thirteenth century St. Thomas banished Augustinfanism 
or at least relegated it to a subsidiary place; truth in the strictest 
eense, he said, is in the intellect, aud spedficaQy in the intellect 
as it forms propositions that correspond with reality. Starting with 
this understanding of truth, the centuries that followed were able 
to develop and consolidate all that we now know as science. But 
what happens if the question is now reopened, and if philosophers 
go back for their answers to an older, pr^hilosophic understand¬ 
ing of the meaning of truth? If we were to understand truth anew 
(and in this ancient sense), would not our fundamental attitudes 
be so changed that our whole dvilization would become different? 
These are precisely the questions that, as we shall see, lie at 
the center of Heideggers philosophy. Widi Heldeggw, philcs- 
oph«s have only just begun to think about what lies impiidl in 
the Kierkegaardian distinction between subjective and objective 
truth. 


5. THE ATTACK UPON CHRISTENnOM 

When we advance from the aesthetic to the religious level of 
existence, Kierkegaard says, we become really serious; we axe not 
serious persons until we have become religious. This seriousness 
has nodiing to do with the solemnity of the bourgeois or the 
official-that stuffed-shirtedness that Sartre has sneered at in die 
"saiauds"; it is the simple and forthright seriousness of someone 
who has at last arrived at his center, and who is therefore at last 
totally engaged in the project of his life, with all that it entails. 
This person exists under the eye of eternity, and therefore what 
he does in the moment is absolutely real. It is quite fitting there¬ 
fore that the last act in Kierkegaard’s life should have been a 
thoroughly existential one: an attack upon the Christianity of his 
native Denmark, and by extension upon (he public and acknowh 
edged Cbristinnity of the whole modem world. This polemic has 
been published in English as The Attack upon ChHstendcm, but 
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a good part of it iCierkagaard pubbshed 6S a sariea of pamphlets 
under the title Ths Instont. The title be gave these last writings, 
where thinking had in fact become an existential deed, as power' 
fill as a blow of the fist, Is significant, for it tells us that here tbe 
thinker stands and wills to stand thoroughly and absolutely rooted 
in his situation. Home is not only the place from which we start, 
but that to which we must inevitably return. When he had com* 
plated the last of the pamphlets, Kierkegaard collapsed; he had 
literally burned himself out, and two months later he was dead. 
He had done his work. 

Before he published those pamphlets, hosvever, Kierkegaard 
bad set forth in an earlier essay, The Present Age, some critidsms 
of his time that were to prove biilljantly prophetic; tbe essay has 
been tbe source of nearly all the Enetentialist criticisms of modem 
society—including tho»e by Jaspers, Ortega, Berdyaev, and Mar* 
cel. So well has Kierkegaard s prophecy held up in fact that even 
contemporary efforts at journalistic sociology, like Riesman's The 
Lonely Crowd or Whyte's The Organization Mon, are still repeat* 
ing and documeatiDg his insights. The ^ief movement of moder¬ 
nity, Kierkegaard holds, is a drift toward mass society, which 
means the death of the individual as life becomes ever more col* 
lectivized and externalized. The social thinking of the present age 
is deteimined, he says, by what might be called tbe X^w of X^ge 
Numbers: it does not matter what quality each individual has, so 
long as we have enough individuals to add up to a large number 
—that is, to a crowd or mass. And where the mass is, there is truth 
•^eo the modem world believes. Behind this social observation, of 
course, lay Kierkegaard’s ultimate conviction (bat Christianity is 
something that concerns the individual alone, and this conviction, 
as the basis for his criticism of modem times, was not fully de* 
veloped until his later polemic against contemporary Ch^ten- 
dom. The Present Age, brilliant as it is, is merely a tuning up 
for the full orchestral blast of The Attack upon Christendom. 

In tbe modem world it makes no sense and is in fact a gigantic 
swindle to speak of Christian nations, Christian states, or even 
Christian peoples: this is the sum and substance of Kierkegaard's 
aKack. But his expression is so direct and powerful, be rings so 
many momentous changes upon this single theme, that The At¬ 
tack upon Christendom takes its place among the greatest p<v 
lemics ever written. The style itself is at tbe farthest remove from 
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Ibe fanciful compleKity of his earliest aesthetic writings; here the 
expression is direct, vigorous, even coarse. Kierkegaard had be¬ 
come serious, and with a vengeance. There can be 00 doubt now 
that against the smug complacency of his time that believed Itself 
ChrisOaQ and did not even know that it was not, Kierkegaard 
was in the right, and hi$ polemic triumphs. But iM^ond the his* 
torical impact It had upon its own time, The Attack upon 
Chfisiendom broaches the gravest questions about the possibility 
of religion becoming altogether institutionalized, and thereby 
brin^ Kierkegaard to his final statement of what it means to be 
Otfistian. Here, it seems to me, he goes against his earlier warning 
to himself that the Exception, the Single One or extraordinary 
mdividuai, though he has to follow the law of his own being rather 
than that of the collective, cannot expect everybody else to follow 
Ms way. Kierkegaard seems to demand that the average penon 
take up a Christianity as strenuous as his owtl 
The problem of the institutionalizing of religion was dealt with 
by another existentialist, Dostoevski, in his tremendous parable 
of the Grand Inquisitor, and the contrast with Kierkegaard is 
singularly instructive. Intellectually, to be sure, Dostoevsld was 
00 the side of Kierkegaard, and the Grand Inquisitor he intended 
as a figure of evil, tiie totalitarian master of men who gives them 
bread and peace and relieves them from the anguish of being 
themselves. But Dostoevski the nooeUst was caught up in the toils 
of a truth different from that of Dostoevski the intellectual: as a 
novelist he could not create a character without giving himself 
to it, creating it from the ixkside out and thereby giving the char¬ 
acter its own truth. And as Dostoevski unfolds the parable (told 
through the mouth of Ivan Karamazov) there is no doubt that 
the Grand Inquisitor has hir truth, which Christ Himself, having 
returned to earth, recognizes by bestowing a final kiss upon the 
Inquisitor’s cheek. But the polemicist, in the necessity of driving 
a point home, may lose sight of the novelist’s truth. Men are sheep, 
says the Inquisitor, and need to be relieved of the agony of seif* 
hood. It will not do to say, as Kierkegaard does, that he reprcsenla 
not a Christian severity as opposed to a Chr^aa leniency, but 
only a Christian honesty; for what is more severe than honesty, 
and particularly an honesty that would tell the sheep they can 
only live as sheep? Humankind cannot bear very much reality, 
says T. S. Eliot; and it is doubtful whether they can even bear 
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the reelJty of beiDg told so. The Grand Inquisitor^ the Pope of 
Popes, relieves men of the burden of being Chrisdan, but et tbe 
same time leaves them the peace of believing they are Christians. 

Nietzsche, tbe passionate and religious atheist, insisted on the 
necessity of a religious institution, the Church, to keep the sheep 
in peace, thus putting himself at tbe opposite extreme from 
Xierkegaard; Do^oevsb in his story of the Grand Inquisitor may 
be said to embrace dialectically the two extremes of Kierkegaard 
and Nietzsche. Tbe truth lies in the eternal tension between Christ 
and the Grand Inquisitor. Without Christ tbe institution of religion 
is empty and evil, but without the insdtutiOQ as a means of 
mitigating it the agony in tbe desert of selfhood is not viable for 
most mejL 

Nietzsche remarked that *^0 last Christian*' died on tbe Cross. 
In a somewhat different spirit we might apply the term to 
Kierkegaard and say that he was the last Christian, or at least 
the last Chhstiaa writer. This may seem paradoxical, in view of 
the fact that present-day Protestant theology practically lives off 
Kierkegaard^s capitaL Theologians like Karl Barth and Emil Brun¬ 
ner stand for a severe as against a liberal Protestantism, and they 
follow Kierkegaard in stressing the absolute paradox of Faith. But 
nowhere in the work of these men do we hear the personal accent 
as we do in ilierkegaard; neither of them raises the question of 
Christianity, as did their predecessor, as something that in the end 
concerns only himself, or interrogates himself as to whether or not 
he can really hope to be a Christian at all. The systematic theology 
of Paul Tillich could be embraced by any naturalist who was not 
too obtuse psychologically and was interested in religion as a sys* 
tern of symbols. Tbe theology of Budolf Bultmann is not much 
mare than the philosophy of Heidegger touched with tbe emotions 
of Christianity, Tbe fact is that Kierkegaard stated the question of 
Chriatiaiuty so nakedly, made it turn so decisively about the in¬ 
dividual and his quest for his own eternal happiness, that all re¬ 
ligious writers after him seem by comparison to be symbolical, 
institutional, or metaphorical—in a word, gnostic. Perhaps tbe very 
nakedness of Kierkegaard*s statement of faith makes it impossible 
for Christianity now to go anywhere but In tbe direction of some 
kind of gnosticism. The rebgioiis Existentialists of this century, 
such as Berdyaev and Marcel, do not match Kierkegaard $ passion 
or his passionate cleaving to the central issue any more t^n the 
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Protestant pastors do. The one exception to this would be Miguel 
Unamuno, whose passion is worthy of Kierkegaard and who in 
fact makes the whole question of religion hinge on the Individual's 
desire for an eternal happiness-that and nothing less. The ques* 
tioa of death is thus central to the whole of religious thought, is 
that to which everything else in the religious striviog is an ac^ 
cessory: “If there is no immortabty, what use is God?' Unamuno 
quotes as old peasant, approvingly. The comparison of these re¬ 
ligious svriters with Kierkegaard is not meant to disparage the 
former; they are all subtle, powerful, end profound, within their 
limits. It is meant rather to call attoition to the fact that the 
quality of these writers' Christianity is historically different from 
Kierkegaard’s. They happen also to be leaser men than Kierke¬ 
gaard, and therefore perhaps any comparison is unfair. At any 
rate, it is fitting that the simplest and most profound tribute to 
Kierkegaard should have come from the pen of Unamuno: “T 
gue homhrer-'And what a man)" 

If be had been carving the epitaph for his own tombstone, 
Kierkegaard said, he would have chosen nothing more than the 
simple phrase; The Irufividual. We do not yet Imow, but history 
may already have dug a grave for that individual for whom be 
was nearly the last to speak. 
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By TBB middle of the nioeteesth ceotury, as we have seen, the 
problem of man had begun to dawn on certain ininds in a new 
and more radical form: Man, it was seen, is a stranger to himself 
and must discover, or rediscover, who he is and what his meaning 
is. Kierkegaard bad recommended a rediscovery of the religious 
center of the Self, which for European man had to mean a return 
to Christianity, but what he had in mind was a radical return that 
went back beyond organized Christendom and its churches to a 
state of contemporaneity with the Gnt dlsdples of Christ Nie& 
sche’s solution harked back to as even more remote and archaic 
past: to the early Greeks, before eidier Christianity or science had 
put its blight upon the healthiness of man*s instincts. 

It was Nietzsche’s fate to experience the problem of roan 
in a peculiarly personal and virulent form. At twenty-four, an 
unheard-of age in the Cennan academic world, he became Pro¬ 
fessor of Classical Philcbgy at the University of Basel The letter 
of recommendation written for him on this occasion by his teacher, 
Rjtschl, is almost one continuous exclamation of awe at the prod¬ 
igy of culture being sent to Basel. Besides being immensely 
learned in the classical languages, Nietzsche showed extraordinary 
literarv promise and was also a gifted musidan. But this prodigy 
was also a very delicate and sickly youth, with weak eyesight and 
a nervous stomach. Nietzsche had undoubtedly inherited this 
fragile constitution, but in later years he tended to think resent¬ 
fully that it had been brought about by the excessive labors of 
scholarship. At any rate, intensive study had not helped his health. 
He thus Imew at first hand the war between culture and vitality: 
he was himself, in fact, the field of battle between the two. He had 
to resign his professonhip after ten years because of his poor 
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health. Thereafter he became the svanderer and his shadow—to 
use the title of one of his books, which accurately describes his 
own life—traveling all over southern Europe io search of a health 
that he never could regain. In those disconsolate and lonely years 
ah his ghttering cultural attributes did not help hiin in the least; 
culture, in fact, was a screeo between dte wanderer aod the nat¬ 
ural man that be strove to resurrect. As a scholarly bookworm be 
bad not even known that he was unknown to himself, but when 
hia eyesight became too poor to read books he began at last to 
read himself: a text that culture up to that time had obscured. 

Niebsohe had originaUy encountered the god Dionysus in his 
studies of Greek tragedy. Dionysus was the patron deity of the 
Greek tragic festivals, and so the cult of this god had received all 
the blessing of high culture, since it was associated with the most 
sublime and formally beautiful products of human art. On the 
other hand, the Dionysian cult reached back into the most primi¬ 
tive and archaic eras of the Creek race. For Dionysus was the 
god of the vine, the god of druaken ecstasy and frenzy, who made 
the vine come to life in spring and brought all men together in 
the joy of iotoxicatioa. This god thus united miraculously in him¬ 
self the bei^t of culture with the depth of instinct, bringing to¬ 
gether the warring opposites that divided Nietsche hiinself. The 
problem of reconcjling these opposites was the central theme later 
of D. H. Lawrence, of Gide io his Immoralist (a fiction based 
upon Nietzsche's life), and of Freud is one of his lari and meet 
significant works, CiviUsoHon and its DbconaerUt. It is still tbe 
most formidable problem of man in our twentieth, the psycho¬ 
analytic, century. Dionysus reborn, Nietesche thought, might be¬ 
come a savior-god for the whole race, which seemed everywhere 
to show symptoms of fatigue and decline. The symbol of the god 
became so potent for Nietzsche that it ended—as <mly symbols can 
do—by taking possession of his life. He consecrated himself to the 
service of the god Dionysus. 

But Dionysus is a dangerous as weU as an ambiguous god. Those 
in antiquity who meddled with him ended by being tom to pieces. 
When he took possession of his own foQowen he drove them to 
frenziea of destruction. He was called, among other names, “the 
homed one* and 'the bull" by tbe Creeb, and in one of his cults 
was worshiped in the form of e bull who was ritually slaughtered 
and tom to pieces. So Dionysus himself, according to the myth. 
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had beo) tors to pieces by tbs Tittu)s> those formless powers of 
the subterrasefto world who were always at war widi tbs so* 
lighteoed gods of Olympus. Tbs fats of his god overtook Nietz¬ 
sche: he too was tom apart by the dark forces of the uoderworld, 
succumbing at tbe age of f^-five, to psyduMis. It loay be a 
meUphor. but it is esrtaioly not aa ezaggeratwo, to say that he 
perished aa a ritual victim slau^tered for tbe sake of his god. 

It is equally tnie> aod perhaps just aDotber way of saying the 
same thiog, that Nietzsche perished for tbe sake U tbe problems 
of life that be set out to aolv& The saoifice of a victim, m tbe 
andeat and primitive world* was supposed to bring blessings 
upon the rest of the tribe* hot Nietzsche was ooe of those who 
briog oot peace but a swced. His works have divided, shocked, 
aod perplexed readers ever aoce his death, and at the low point 
of his posthumous fortune bis name was polluted by a Nietzsdiean 
cult among the Nazis. Nevertheless, the victim did not perish in 
vain; his sac rifi ce can be an immeose le ss o n to the rest of the tribe 
If it is willing to learn frton him. Nietzsche’s fate is one of the 
great episodes in man’s historic effort to Imow himself. After 
him, the problem of rmn coukl never quite retum to its pre- 
NceCssche^ level Nietzsche it was who flowed in its fullest sense 
bow thoroughly problematical is tbe nature of man: he can nevo* 
be understood as an afttmal spedes within ihe zookpgical order of 
nature, because he has brokea free of nature and has thereby 
posed the question of his own meaning^ad with rt the meaning 
of nature as well—as his destiny. Nietocbes works are an immense 
mine of observations or. d>e condition of man, ooe that we are still 
in the process of quartyrng. 

Moreover, Nietacbe’s life stands in a double sense as a great 
warning to mankind, to be heeded ket we too suffer tbe fate of 
being tom apart like Dionysus Zagreos. He wbo would make the 
descent into the tower regions runs the risk of succumbing to what 
tbe primitives call “the perils of tbe soul’—the unknown Titans 
that he within, below the soiree of our s^ves. To ascend again 
from the darlmess of Avemus », as the Latin poet tells us, the 
difficult thing, and he wbo would the descent bad better 
secure bis lines of commurucation with tbe surface. Communlca* 
tion means community, and tbe adventurer into the depths would 
do well to have roots in a bonan community and perbape even 
the ballast, somewhere in his nature, of a little bit of Philistuusm. 
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Nieteche lacked such lines of communicaHon, for he had cuJ him* 
self off from the human community^ he was one of the loneli^ 
men that ev^* existed, By comparison, Kierkegaard looks almost 
like a worldly soul, for he was at least solidly planted in his native 
Copenhagen, and though he may have been at odds with his fel* 
low cirizeos, he loved the town, and it was his home. Nietzsche, 
however, was altogether and utterly homeless. He who descends 
must keep In touch svith the surface, but on the other hand-and 
this is the other sense of Nietzsche's wamuig—modem man may 
also be torn apart by the titanic forces within himself if he doe 
not attempt the descent into Avemus. It is no mere matter of 
psychological curiosity but a guesrioo of life and death for man 
Id our time to place himself again in contact with the archaic life 
of his unconscious. Without such contact be may become Che 
Titan who slays bimself. Man, this most dangerous of the animals, 
as Nietzsche called him, now holds in his bands the dangerous 
power of blowing himself and his planet to bits; and it is not yet 
even clear that this problematic and complex being is really sane. 


1 . ECCE HO MO 

‘In the end one experiences only oneself,” Nietzsche observes 
in his Zaratkustra, and elsewh^e he remarks, in the same vein, 
that all the systems of the philosophers are just so many forms of 
personol confession, if we but had eyes to see it. Following this 
conviction, that the thinker CAonot be separated from his thought, 
Nietzsche revealed himself in his work more fully than any phi¬ 
losopher before or since. Hence the best introduction to him may 
be the little autobiographioaj book £oce Ho$no, which is his own 
attempt to take stock of himself and bis life. Nietzsche is not the 
most prepossessing figure, as we are introduced to him here, for 
in this work he was clearly already in the grip of the psycbologf* 
cul malady that three years later was to bring on his breakdown. 
But he Is a ^eat enou^ figure that be can stand being ap¬ 
proached from his weakest side. And did not be himself say we 
must divest philosophers of their masks, learn to see (he thinker's 
shadow Id his thought? Paradoxical as it may sound, to praise 
Niebsche properly we have also to say the worst possible things 
about him. This too is in line with his own principle, tliat good and 
bad in any individual are inextricably one, all the more so as the 
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Opposing quaUdcs become more extreme. AH of Nietzsch^in his 
extremes of good sxk) bed—is summed up in Ecct Homo, sod it is 
precisely the off that be himself could not see. 

An unprejudiced psychological observer is at once fascinated 
and applied by v/hat be finds in Ecce Homo. The process of ego* 
Inflation has already gone beyced the bounds of what we ordi¬ 
narily call neurosis. And this inflaticm is already tinged with 
curious distortions of the facts: Nietzsche refers to hims^ swag- 
geringly as "an old artilleryman* as if be bad had a robust military 
ca re«, though we of course loow that his service in the artillery 
was so brief as to be almost non-existent, and tiiat it terminated 
with his illpe« after a faO from his bone. The relation with Lou 
Salome, whkb was in fact very sli^t, is des g ibed obliquely in 
such a fashion as to su gg est that Nietzsche was a devil of a fellow 
with women. These are not the shallow lies of a calculating mind, 
but delustoos in the systematic sense of psychopathology: that is, 
fantasies in which the man himself has begun to live He rails 
against the Gennans, yet he himself is German to the marrow. 
And while he proclaims above all resentments, we are 

aware throu^tovt ctf t thin sUo that is smarting with resentment 
at his lack of readees and of recognition in Cemany. Nietesche 
speals of hwTKt^tf as the greatest psydioiogist who ever lived; and 
while thtte is some basis for so ^andiose a boast^he was indeed 
a greet psychologist—the overwhelming question his boo k raises is 
v^y this psydrologist has so little insight into himself. The vision 
of his true self, we suspect, would have been too teenfymg for 
him to face. The fantasies, the delusions, tiie grandiose inflation 
of the ego are only device to him fmm the sight of the 
other aide of hms^—cf Nietzsche, the skUy lerely man^ emc^ 
ticnally starved, a ghost flitting from place to place, always with¬ 
out a home—the dwarf side, that is, of the giant about whom be 
boasts. Nietzsche’s systematic of from die oth^ 

side is relevant to his oplanatioo of the deatik of Cod: Man killed 
God, he says, becattse be could not bear to have anyone looking at 
bis ugliest side Man must cease to fed guilt, be goes on; and yet 
one se nses an aiormous hiddes guilt and feeling of mferiority be* 
hind his own frantic boasts. Yet, though the wind of madness may 
already be blowing through £cce Homo, at the same time the 
powers of Nlebsche's mind wtte never more formidable. The 
style is as brisk and indsive as anything he wrote, as be lays before 
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US in bold and simple outline tbe guiding pattern of his ideas, it 
is this $pUt between madness and coherence that makes the book 
so paradotical. How could the mind ol this man have so split off 
from the rest of hlmself-and this in a thinker who, above all other 
philosophers, seemed to have found access to the unconscious? 

The title of the book itself £cce Homo^^Behold the Mani", the 
words of Pontius Pilate spoken about Christ-suppJies a very defi* 
nite clue. The imitation of Christ, in however remote and uncoa* 
scious a form, is something that almost nobody raised a ChristiaD 
can avoid- (“All my life I have compared myself with Christ," ei- 
claims the Cramp in Samuel Becketts for Godot.) Nietz* 

scbe had come trom a line of Protestant pastors, had been raised 
in a very pious atmosphere, and was himself as a boy very devout. 
Tbe religious iuBuences of childhood are Che hardest things to 
eztirpatei the leopard can as easily change his spots. Had Nietz* 
scbe merely lost his Christian faith, or even simply attacked it 
intellectually, these acts would in themselves have been sufficient 
to create a convict within him; but be went further by attempting 
to deny the Christian in himself, and thereby split himself in two. 
The symbol of Dionysus had possessed him intellectually; he 
identified with this pagan god (in one place in Eoce Homo be ac¬ 
tually speaks of himself as Dionysus), and thenceforth, with all 
the ^rgy of mind that he could summon, he devoted himself to 
elaborating the opposition between Dionysus and Christ in tbe 
end, however, the symbol of Christ proved the more potent; and 
when his unconscious finally broke irremediably Into tbe open, it 
was Christ who took possession of Nietzsche, as is shown by tbe 
letters written after his breakdown which he signed *7he Cruci¬ 
fied One." 

In a life so filled with portents and omens it is remarkable that 
he should have recorded one-in a dream be had when a school¬ 
boy of fifteen, at Pforta-that was prophetic of the central confiict 
Out of which he was to write and live. In tbe dream he was wander¬ 
ing about in a gloomy wood at night, and after being terrified by 
"a piercing shriek from a neighboring lunatic asylum/* he met with 
a hunter whose "features were wild and uncanny." In a valley 
"surrounded by derae undergrowth," the hunter raised his whistle 
to his lips and blew such "a shrill note* that Nietzsche woke out 
of his nightmare. Now it is interesting that in this dream he had 
been on his way to Eisleben, Lutber*s town; but on meeting the 
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huDter it bectOM a quastioo of going mstaad to TeutschenChaJ 
(wki^ means Gwuo VaBey). That is, the two roads diverge, 
one leading toward Lutheran Christianity, the other toward the 
primeval pagan Gensan soiL Being a dagrical scholar, Niebsche 
pre fe rred to let his wandering German god assume the Greek 
guise of Dionysus. It would be farfetdied to make much of this 
dream if it were merely an isolated revelaboo, but it is in fact of a 
piece with the other dreams az>d visits Nietzsche poured 
into his wribogs. Even the frightening prophecy of madness that 
occurs in the dream is echoed among the images of Zarothustn. 
Niet^che’s life has all the characterisbes of a psychological 
fatality. 

Now aQ these self*revelatioD$ that we have been discussing it 
might be said, reflect nothing but a pathtdogical process, and 
therefore bad best be left to ooe side while we discuss the philo¬ 
sophic ideas of this thinker. Unfortunately, nothing in life is noth- 
ing htd; it is always something nxtre. What we have been talking 
about is indeed a patbologica] process, but it is also a pathological 
process taking place in a of g«uus, from whom the process 

(hereby acquires an immense significance. It is just as much a 
mistake for interpreters o£ Nietzsche to aside tisis whole mat¬ 
ter of Nietzsche's akfaiess, as it was for the Philistmes, shocked 
by his ideas, to discount them simply as d>e ravings of a madman. 
It may be that genius and neurosis are inextricably as some 

recent discussioos of the subject have heldj in any case Nietzsche 
uould be one of the prime examples of the kind erf truth neurosis, 
and even worse than neurosis, can be made to reveal for the rest 
of mankiod. The pathological process in NietsAe, whiA we 
have dealt wiA only keiefly here, is is fact indispensable for an 
understanding of the philosophic meaning of atheism as be tried 
to live it Nietzsche was engaged in a process of tearing himself 
loose from his psychological roots at the very moment in history 
that Western man was doing likewise—only the latter did not 
know it Up to that time man had lived in the Aildhood AelCer of 
his gods or of Cod; now that aD the gods were dead he was Caking 
his first step into maturity. This, fev Nietzsche, was the most mo¬ 
mentous event in modem histoiy, one to whkh all the pyia k 
economic, and military upheavals of the nioeteenA and indeed 
of the coming twentieth century would, as be prophesied!, be sec¬ 
ondary. Could mankind tneet this awful AaUeoge of becoming 
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courageom animal and will be able lo survive even the death of 
his gods. The very process of tearing consclou.^^MSS loose from its 
roots, which ends inevitably in Ecce Homo in the grandiose infla¬ 
tion of the ego, had for Nietzsche himself the significance of a 
supreme act of courage. Not a day goes by, he wrote in one of his 
letters, that I do not lop off some comforting belief. Man muit 
live without any religious or metaphysical consolations. And if it 
was to be humanity’s fate to become godless, he, Nietzsche, 
elected to be the prophet who would give the necessary example 
of courage. It is in this light that we must look upon Nietzsche as 
a culture hero: he chose, that is, to suffer the conflict within hi? 
culture in its most acute form and was ultimately tom apart by it 
Now, there are atheists and atheists. The urbane atheism of 
Bertrand Bussell, for example, presupposes the existence of 
lievers against whom he can score points in ao argument and gel 
off some of his best quips. The atheism of Sartre is a more somber 
affair, and indeed borrows some cf Its color from Nietzsche: Sartre 
relentlessly works out the atheistic conclusion that in a universe 
without God man is absurd, unfustified, aod without reason, as 
Being itself is. Still, this kind of atheism seems to carry with it the 
bravado of one who is ranging himself on the side of a less sao- 
guioe truth than tbe rest of mankind. Nietzsche’s atheism, how¬ 
ever, goes even deeper. He projects himself into the situation 
where God is really dead for the whole of mankind, and he shares 
in tbe common fate, not merely scoring points off the believers. 
Section 125 of The Joyful Wisdom, the passage in wliicb Nietzsche 
first speaks of the death of God, is ooe of the most heart-rending 
things he ever wrote. The man who has seen the death of God, 
significantly enough, is a madman, and he cries out his vision to 
the unheeding populace in tbe market place, asking the question: 
‘T^o we not now wander through an endless Nothingness?” Here 
we are no longer dealing with the abstractions of logical argu¬ 
ment, but with a fate that has overtaken mankind. Of course, 
Nietzsche himself tried elsewhere to assume the witty mask of the 
Ubre ponseur of the Enligbtcoment and to make brilliant aphor¬ 
isms about God's non-existence. And io his Zotoihvstra he speaks 
of “Zarothustra the godless” and even "the most godless.” But god¬ 
less is one thing Nietzsche certoinly was not; he w:is in the truest 
sense possessed by a god, though be could not identify what god 
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it was and mistakenly took him for Diooysus. lo a very early 
poem, *ro the Uaksowo God,* written when be was only twenty 
yeais old, be speaks about bimself as a god^possessed man, more 
truthfully tbaa he was later, as a philosopher, to be able to 
recognize: 

1 must know tbee. UqIoowd One, 

Thou vdw searchest out the d^ths of my soul, 

And blowest like a storm through my life. 

Thou art mooaceivable and yet my VingmeHit 
I must know thee and even serve thee. 

Had Cod really died m the depths of Nietsche's soul or was it 
merely that (he intellect of the philosopher could not cope with 
His presence and His meaiung? 

If God is taken as a cnetaphysical ot^ect whose eristence has 
to be proved, then the posrtion held by sdeatifiGally>minded phi¬ 
losophers like Russell cmist inevitably be valid: ttw existence of 
such an object can nevs be empirically proved. Therefore, God 
must be a superstitioo held by primitive and minds. But 

both these aiteraabve views are abstract, whereas the reality of 
God is concrete, a tbraou^ily autooomous presence t hat takes 
hold of men but of which, of coarse, scene men are more conscious 
than others. Nietzsche's atheism reveals the true meaning of God 
—and does so. we might add, more effectively a go^ many 
official forms of theism. He himself scoffs in ooe place at his being 
confused with the ordinary nm of freethinkers, have not the 
least understanding of bfe atlattsm. And despite the desperate 
struggle of the *godk$s Zaiatbustra,* Nietzsche remained in the 
possession of this Unfarown God to adiom he had paid homage 
in his youth. This possesdco is shown id ib iDC«t violent form is 
Zoro^bustro (IV, 65), even thou^ Nkbsdie puts the words into 
the mAttb of the Magidao, an aspect of he wishes to 

exorcise: 


Thus do] lie, 

Bend myself, twist myself, ctmvulsed 
With all eternal tmtuie. 

And smittED 

By thee, cnielest huntsman, 

Thou unfazniiiv—COD 
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At this point we are ready to see what takes place behind the 
scenes in Zanuhuftra, where all the aloremen honed themes 
come fully orchestrated 

2. WHAT HAPPENS IN 
“EABATHUSTHa”; NIETZSCHE AS 
MOBALIST 

No adequate psychological commentary on Thur Spdee Zara- 
ihustra has yet been written, perhaps because the materials in it 
are so Inexhausiible. It is a unique work of self^revelation but not 
at ah on the personal or autobiographicaJ level, and Nietzsche 
himself ostensibly does not appear in it; it is self-revelation at a 
greeter, more priroordial depth, where the stream of the uncon¬ 
scious itself gushes forth from the rock. Perhaps no other book 
contains such a steady procession of images, symbols, and visions 
Straight out of the unconsdciis. It was Nietzsche’s poetic work and 
because of this he could allow the unconscious to take over in it, to 
break through the restraints imposed elsewhere by the philosophic 
intellect. For this reason it is important beyond any of his strictly 
pldlosophic books; its content is actually richer then Nietzsche’s 
own conceptual thought, and its symbols of greater wisdom and 
signlBcance than he himself was able to grasp. 

Nietzsche himself has described the process of inspiration by 
which he wrote this book, and bis description makes it clear 
yood question that we am in the presence here of an extxaordinaiy 
release of and invasion by the unconscious: 

Can any one at the end of this nineteenth century have any 
distinct notion of what poets of a more vigorous period meant 
by inspiration? If not, I should like to describe it. . . . The no¬ 
tion of revelation describes the condition quite simply; by which 
1 mean that something profoundly convulsive and disturbing 
suddenly becomes visible and audible with indescribable defi¬ 
niteness and exactness. . . . There is an ecstasy whose terrific 
tension is sometimes released by a flood of tears, during whidi 
one’s progress varies from involuntary iropetuosity to involun¬ 
tary slowness. There is the feeling that one Is utterly out of 
band. . . . EveryH^g occurs quite without volition, as if in an 
eruption of freedom, independence, power and divinity. The 
spontaneity of the images and similes is most lemaricnblej one 
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loses all perceptioo of yrhat is imagery and sbnile: everything 
offen itself as the meet exact, and simple means of 

erpressiozL 

"One loses all perception of what ts imagoy and sunile”—that is 
to say, the symbol ibelf supeisedes thought, because it is richer 
in meaning 

His most lyrical book, Zaraihustro b also the expressioo of the 
loneliest Nietzsche. It has abcpot it the ky and arid atmosphere 
not merely of the symbolic nountaiotc^ on which Zarathustra 
dwells, bat of a real one. Reading one sometiines feels almost 
as if one were watching a film of d»e ascent of Mount Everest, 
hearing the climber's sobbing gasp for breath as be struggles 
slowly to higher and stOl highpT altitudes. Climbing a mountain 
is the aptest metaphor for getting above ordinary humanity, and 
this precisely is what ZaratbusCra'Nietzsche is struggling to do. 
One hears throughout the bool; titough, in the gasping breath of 
the climber, the lament of Nietzsche ihe man. 

The book begins with ibe recogniticsi of this human relevance 
as Zaratbustra, about to leave fais mountain solitude, declares be is 
going down among men "once again to be a man.* The mountain 
is the solitude of the spirit, the lowlands represent the world 
of ordinary men. The gaiTw» symbtdic contrast appears in Zara* 
thustras pet animals, the aa^e aod the serpent: d>e one (he crea¬ 
ture of the upper air, the other the one that moves closest to the 
earth. Zaratbustra, as tlw third eleowt, symbolizes the union 
between the two aniwnaU of usd low, heaven and earth. He 
is going down among men, he says, as the sun sets dipping into 
the darkness below the horizw. But the run sets in order to be 
reborn the next morning as a young and glowing god The book 
thus opens with the symbols of r^)ntfa and Tesuirecbon, and this 
is in fact the real theme of Zjsntthustra: bow is man to be reborn, 
like the phoenix, from his own ashes? How is be Co become really 
healthy and whole? Behind this quesbon we see the personal 
shadow of Nietzsche's own illness and his long straggle to regain 
health; Zaiatbuslxa is at ooce the idealaed image of himself and 
the symbol of a victory, in d)e struggle for health and wholeness, 
that Nietzsche himself was not able to achieve m hfe. 

Despite the intensely personal sources his theme, Nietzsche 
was dealing ia this work with a problem that had already become 
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ceotral in German culture. Schiller and Goethe had dealt with ;t-> 
Schiller aa early as 1795 in his reniarkeble Lgtiers on Aesthetic 
Education^ and Goethe in his Paust. Schiller has given an ex- 
traordioahly clear statement of the problem, which was for him 
identical in all its salient features with the problem later posed by 
Nietzsche. For man, says $chiller. the problem is one of forming 
individtMtls. Modern life has departmentalized, specialized, and 
thereby fragmented the being of mao. We now face the problem 
of putting ^e fragments together into a whole. In the course of 
his exposition, Schiller even referred back, as did Nietzsche, to the 
example of the Creeks, nbo produced real individuals and not 
mere learned abstract men like those of the modem age. Goethe 
was even closer to Nietzscbej Faust and Zaratkustra are in fact 
brothers among books. Both attempt to elaborate in symbols die 
process by which the superior individiial-whole, intact, and 
healthy—is to be formed; and both are identically "irnmorar in 
their cootent, if morality is measured in its usu^ convendonal 
terms. 

Placed within the German cultural context, indeed, Nietzsches 
immoralism begins to look less extreme than the popular imagina¬ 
tion has taken it to be; it is not even as extreme as be was 1^ to 
make it appear in some of the bloody creations of his overheated 
imag^atiOD in his last work. The WiU tc Power. Goethe in Faust 
was every bit as much at odds with conventional morality as was 
Nietzsche, but the old diplomabc fox of Weimar was a more tact¬ 
ful and better-balanced man and knew how to get his point across 
quietly, vdthout shrieking it from the housetops as Nietzsche did. 
The Faust of the second part of Goethe's poem is already, as we 
have seen, sometbiog of a Nietzscbeaa Superman, beyond ordi¬ 
nary good and evil. The story of the other, moral Faust is told in 
the popular sentuneotal opera of Gounod, in which the character 
sells himself to the Devil and wrongs a young girl; the whole thing 
comes to an end with the girls tragic death. But Goethe could 
DOt leave matters at this; the problem that had taken hold of him. 
through his creation of Faust, led him to look upoi} Greichen’s 
tragedy simply as a stage along Faust s way. A process of self- 
development such as his cannot come to a close because a yoiing 
gill whom be has seduced goes crazy and dies. The strong man 
survives such disasters and becomes harder. The Devil, uath 
whom Faust has made a pact, becomes in a teal sense his servitor 
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aad subordinate, fust as our devil, if y oae d tc ourselves, may 
becoioe a fruicfol aod positive force; Hke Blake before hiio Goethe 
knew full well tbe ambiguous power ccatamed ia tbe traditional 
symbol of tbe DevU. Nlet^ebe's iouaoralism, though stated much 
more violently, consisted in not much more <ban the elaboratioa 
of Goethe $ point; Man must i&cotporate his devi] or, as be put 
tt, man must become better and more evil; the tree that would 
grow taller must send zb roots down deqw r . 

If Nie&s^ie was not abSe to contain hims^ as tactfully as 
Goethe, on this point, be nevertbekss had something to shri^ 
about: The whole of traditraia] morality, be believed, had no 
grasp of psychological reality and was thmefbre dangerously one¬ 
sided and false. To be sure, this had always been known but man* 
kind, spouting ideals, had looked at such realities and winked, or 
adopted casuistry. But if one is going to live one’s life literally 
and totally by the Sermon on tbe Mount or Buddha's Dhorrmu^ 
podrt, and cme cannot psanage to be a saint, one will end by mak¬ 
ing a sorry mess of cneself. Nietzsche's point has already earned 
so far that today in our mdioary valoations we are actually living 
in a post'Nietrschean world, one in which tbe psychoanalyst som^ 
times finds it necessary to t^ a petieot that be ought to be more 
aggressive and more selfish. Besides, ^^sat does tbe whole history 
of ethics amount to for that half, and more than half, of tbe human 
race, women, who deal with moral issues in altogether different 
terms from men? It amounb to radser a silly man*made afiair that 
has very little to do with the reel business of life. On this point 
Nietzsche has a perfectly sobs and straightforward case against 
all those idealists, from l^to onward, who have set universal ideas 
over and above tbe individual's psycbtdogical needs. Morality it¬ 
self is bhnd to the tangle of ib own psydiolo^ca] notivee, as 
Nietzsche showed in oim of his most powoful ho^ The GensaU 
ogy of Morals, which traces tbe source (A morality back to the 
drives of power and resentment. There are other motives that 
Nietzsche did not see, or did not care to botwr, but no one can 
deny that these two, pows and resentment, have historically been 
part of the shadow behind the moralist’s seventy. 

But it is precisely here, in the contest of the Faust-Zarathustra 
parallel, that the chief f»obletn arises for Nietzsche as man and 
moralist Suppose the ethical problem becomes the problem of 
the individual^ the ethical ^^estioo then becomes: How is the 
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iodivldua] to nourish himself in order to grow? Once we set 
ourselves to reclaim that portion of himan Dature that traditional 
morailty rejected—mao's devi]> to put it symbolically—we face the 
immense problem of sodaliziog and taming those impulses. Here 
the imagination of Faustian mao t^ds to become much too high¬ 
falutin. For Western man Faust has become the great symbol of 
the titanically striving individual, so much so that the historian 
Spengler could use the term "Faustian culture" to denote the 
whole modern epodi of our dyoamic conquest of nature. In Nietz* 
sche's Superman the spiritual teosioo would be even greater, for 
such ao iodividual would be living at a higher level than all of 
humanity in the past. But what about the individual devil within 
the Superman? What about Zarathustra's devH? So far as Nietz* 
ache attempts to make the goal of this higher individual the goal 
of mankind, a fatal ambiguity appears within his ideal itself. Is 
^ Superman to be the extraordinary man, or the complete and 
whole man? Psychological wholeness does not necessarily coincide 
with extraordinary powers, and the great genius may he a 
crippled and maimed figure, as was Nietzsche himself. In our own 
day, of course, when men tend more and more to be miserable 
human fragments, the complete man. if such edsted, would prob¬ 
ably stand out from the others like a sore thumb, but he might 
not at all be a creature of genius or extraordinary powers. Will the 
Superman, then, be the titanically striving individual, dwelling 
on the mouotaintop of the spirit, or will be be the man who has 
realized within the world his own individual capacities for whole¬ 
ness? The two ideals are in contradiction-a contradiction that is 
unresolved In Nietache and within modern culture itself. 

The fact is that Zaralhustra-Nfetzsche did not come to terms 
with his own devj], and this is the crucial failure of Zarathustra 
in the book and of Nietzsche in his life. Consequently, it is also 
the failure of Nietzsche as a thinkei Not that Zarathustra* 
Nie&sche does not see his devil; time and again the latter pokes 
a warning finger at Zaiathustra, and like a good devil he knows 
how to assume many shapes and disguises. He is the clown who 
leaps over the ropedancers head at the beginning of the book, 
he is tlie Ugliest Man, who has killed God, and he is the Spirit of 
Gravity, whom Zarathustra himself names as his devil—the spirit 
of heaviness which would pull his too high-soaring spirit to earth. 
Each time Zarathustra thrusts aside die waroing finger, finding it 
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madly a reasoa lor climbing a higher mountain to g«t away from 
it. The most crudal revdation. however, comes in the chapter 
The Vision and the Enigma" (IH. 46). m which the warning 
figure becomes a dwarf attug on Zaratbustras back as the latta 
chmbs a kmefy znotmtain path. Zaratbustia wants to dimb up^ 
waid, but the dwarf wants to pull him beck to earth. *0 ZaiS' 
thiistra," the dwarf whispers to him, "thou didst throw thyself 
high, but every stone is thrown must fall." And then, in a 
prophecy the more menadng wfaen applied to Nietzsche himself; 
"0 Zarathustra, far indeed didst thou throw thy st<ae. but upon 
thffsdf wiU it reccajr This is the aodoit pattern of the Greek 
myths: the hero who soars too high crashes to earth; and Nietz- 
s<d«, as a scholar of Creek tragedy, should have given more 
respectful ear to the dwarf s warning. 

But why a dwarf? The egotism ol Zarathustra^Nietsche rates 
hmself too high; therefore the figore in the vision, to right the 
balance, shows Kim to himself as a dwarf. The dwarf is the image 
of mediocrity that lurks within Zaratbustra'NieQscbe, and that 
mediocrity was the most frightening and distastefu] thing that 
Nietzsche was willing to see in hims^. Nietzsche had discovered 
die shadow, the underside, of brnnan nature, and he had correctly 
seen it as a side (bat is Resent inescapably in every human in* 
dividual But be convoted this p erception into a kind of romantic 
diabolism; it aomsed him to play at being widced and daring. He 
would have been prepared to meet his own devd if this devil had 
appeared in some grandiose form. Bredsely what is hardest for u$ 
to take is the devil as the pesscolficatiOD of the pettiest, paltriest, 
meanest part of our perscoality. Dostoevski understood this better 
than Nietzsche, and in that tremendous chapter of The Brothers 
Koramagov where the Devil appears to Ivan, (he brilliant literary 
intellectual nourished on the Romanticism of Schiller. It is not in 
the guise of a dazzling Miltonic Lucifer or a swaggering operatic 
Mephistopbeles, but rather of a faded, sbabby'genteel person, a 
little out of fashion and ridiculous in his aesthctidsm—the perfect 
caricature of Ivan's own aesthetic mmd. This figure is the Devil 
for Ivan Kaxamazov, the One that nMSt cruelly deflates bis egotism; 
and DostoevsH's genius as a psychologist perhaps never hit the 
nail on the bead more accurately than in this passage. Nietzsche 
himself said of Dostoevski that be was the only psychologist from 
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whom he bad had aoythJog to learns the reraarV is terribly true> 
and in a profounder sense fhan Nietzsche reaJized. 

Zarathustra—to return to bim^ie too touchy to acknowledge 
himself as this dwarf. He feels his courage challenged and be> 
lieves it will be the supreme act of courage, the highest virtue, 
to get rid of the dwarf. 'Courage at last bade me stand stQl and 
say: Dwarf I Either thou or I(* It would have been wiser, and 
even ovne courageous, to admit who the dwarf really was and to 
say, not “Either thou or I" but rather, *Thou and I (ego) are 
one self.* 

The vision shifts and pauses for a moment, and Nietzsche now 
presents us with the idea of the Eternal Beturo. This idea has an 
ambiguous status in Niebsche. He tried to base it rationally and 
scientifically on the premise that if time were ia£nile and the 
particles in the universe finite, then by the laws of probability HI 
combinations must repeat themselves over and over again eter> 
nally; and that therefore everything, we ourselves included, must 
recur and again down to the last detail. But to take this as 
a purely intellectual hypothesis does cot explain why the idea of 
the Eternal Betiim had such a powerful bold upon Nietzsche's 
emotions, and why, particularly, the idea is revealed at this most 
charged and visionary moment in Zarathofira. The circle is a pure 
archetypal form for the eternal: *I saw Eternity the other night,* 
says the English poet Vaughan, “Like a great nng of pure and 
endless light* The idea of the Eternal Return thus expresses, as 
Unamuno has pointed out, Nietzsche’s own aspirations toward 
eternal and immortal fife. On the other hand, the notion is a fright* 
ening one for a thinker who sees the whole meaning of mankind 
to lie in the future, m the Superman that man is to become; for 
if all things repeat themselves in an endless cycle, and if man 
must come again in the paltry and botched fonn in which he now 
exisb—then what meaning can man have? For Nietzsche the Idea 
of the Eternal Betuni becomes the supreme test of courage: If 
Nietzsche the man must return to life again and again, with the 
same burden of ill health and suffering would it not require the 
greatest afEimatloa and love of life to say Yes to this absolutely 
hopeless prospect? 

Zarathustra glimpses some of the fearful implications in this 
vision, for be remarks after expounding the Eternal Return, *So 
I spoke, and always more softly: for I was afraid of my own 
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thoughts, and afterthoughts." Thereupon, id the dream, he hears 
a dog howl aod sees a shepherd writhing oo the ground, with a 
heavy black reptile hangiDg from hts moutL "Bitel” cries Zara* 
thusCra, and the shepherd bites the serpats head off and spits it 
far away, The uDcenny visiOD poses its enigma to Zaxathustia: 

ye daring ones! Ye venturos and adventurers, and whoever 
of you have embarked with cunning sails on unexplored seasi 
Ye enfoyers of enigmnsl 

Solve unto me dv eiigma 2 then bebrfd, interpret for 
me the vision of the loneliest one. 

For it was a vtsioQ and a fcresigbL What did 2 then behold 
in parable? And ttiia is it that must come some day? 

Who is the shepherd into whose throat the serpent thus 
crawled? Who is the man into whosa throat all (he heaviest and 
blackest will crawl? 

—The shepherd bit as my cry had admonished him; he took 
a good bite, and spit the bead of (be serpent far away:—and 
sprang 

No longer shepherd, no Irager man-a transfigured being, a 
light-surrounded bein^ that idugheri Never on earth laughed 
a man as he laughed! 

O my brethr», 1 beard a lau^iter whidi was no human 
laughter. 

"Who is the shepherd into whose throet the serpent thus crawled?" 
He is Nietzsche himself, and both the serpent end the dwarf ^et 
for him the same task: to acdmowledge "the heaviest and the 
blackest in himself." We commonly ^leak of the truth as a bitter 
pill that we have to swallow, but the truth about ourselves may 
take even the more repulsive form ol a reptile. Nietzsche does 
not swallow the serpeot's head; he denies his own shadow, and 
out of it he sees a transfigured being spring up. Ibis being laugls 
with a laughter that is oo longer human. We know this laughter 
all too weQ: it is the laughter of itksanity. A few years ago Andr^ 
Breton, the surrealist, published an Atuhaiagie da rhumsur no>r, 
in which was included one of Niet^ches letters written after his 
psychosis. If one did not Imow who the author was and what his 
coodidon was when he wrote it. one could indeed take the letter 
as a dashng piece of surrealistic laughter, a high empty mad 
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laughter. This is the laughter Nietzsche beers in his visioo, end be 
speaks Uke a tragic character ironically ignorant o£ his own proph* 
ecy when he says, *It was a vision and a prevision.* This laughter 
already began to sotmd eerily in the pages of £cce Homo. 

There is an inner coherence in the vision of Zaratbustra, in that 
each of its three paits-tbe dwarf, the Eternal Beturn, and the 
shepherd spitting out the serpent—presents an obstacle and ob¬ 
jection to Nietzsche’s utopian conception of the Superman. They 
prefigure his own personal catastrophe; but since he was a thinker 
who really lived ^ thought, they indicate the fatal fiaw in all 
such utopian thought. He who would launch the Superman into 
Interstellar space had better recognize that the dwarf goes with 
bid. “Human, all too bumao!’' Nietzsche exclaimed in disgust at 
mankind as it had hitherto existed. But be who would try to 
improve man might do well not to make him inhuman but. rather, 
a bttle more human. To be a whole man—a round man, as the 
Chinese say—Western man may have to learn to be less Faustian. 
A tou^ of the average, the mediocre, may be necessary ballast 
for human nature. The antidote to the hysterical, mad laughter of 
Zaratbustra s vision may be a sense of humor, which is something 
Nietzsche, despite his brilliant mtellectual wit, conspicuously 
lacked. 

The conclusions we have reached here on a psychological level 
become confirmed when we turn to Nietzsche’s systematic phi* 
losophy of power. 

3 . POWER AND NIHILISM 

Nietzsche Is considered by many philosophers to be an un* 
systematic thinker. This view, a mistaken one. is based largely on 
the external form of his writings. He loved to write aphonstically, 
to attack his subjects indirectly and dramatically rather than in 
the straightforward solemn form of a pedantic treatise; he was 
one of the great prose stylists of the German language, and in his 
writing he could not, or would not, deny the artist in himself. He 
^ven went so far as to say that he was viewing science and 
philosophy through the eyes of art. But beneath and throughout 
all these belletristic forays a single consuming idea was moving 
in him toward a systematized development. As thinking gradually 
took over the whole person, and everything else in his Ufe being 
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starved out, it was inevibkble that this thought should tend to 
dose itself oS in a system. At the eod of his Lie be was making 
notes for a great systematic work whidi would be the complete 
expression of his philosophy. This work we now have in unfinished 
form in Tht Wi/i to Power. The increase in systematization in 
Nietzsches work is in many ways a psychologica] loss, since in 
pursuing his thematic idea he lost sight of the ambiguity in mat* 
ten of the human psyche. However, diere is a gain as well, for 
by catiying his ideas to the end he lets us see what they finally 
amount to. Heidegger has. in a recent memorable essay, called 
attention to the hitherto unrecognized fact that Nietzsche is a 
thoroughly systemabc thfnfcpr. Indeed^ according to Heidegger. 
Nietzsche is the last metapbysiciao in the metaphysical tradition 
of the West, the thinker who at once completes and d^troys that 
tradition 

We do not know wheo the idea of the Will to Power first 
dawned upon Nietzsche, hut there is a stnldng and picturesque 
incident, which he later told (0 fus sister, that is reliant to it: 
During the Fraoco*Prussian War. when Nietzsdie was a hospital 
orderly, be saw one evening his old regiment ride by, going into 
battle and perhaps to death, and it came b) him then that "the 
strongest and hi^iest will to life does not lie in the puny strug^e 
to exist, bnt in the Will to wax, dse Wll to Power.* But it is a 
mistake to loeate the birth of diis idea in any single experiencei it 
was. in fact, fed by a numbtt of tributary streams, by Nietzsche's 
struggle against ill besdth and also by his studies in 
antiquity. Nietzsche's greatzess ss a chesica! scholar lay in bis 
ability to see plain and simple facts that the genteel tradition 
among scholars had passed ovs. The distinguished British cUssU 
cist F. M. Gomfofd has said of Niehoebe tlut be was fifty years 
ahead of the classicalscholarship of his day; the tribute was meant 
to be generous, but 1 am not sure that the scholarship of 

our own day has yet caught up with Nietesebe. It requires much 
more imagmation to grasp the obvious than the reco^te, and a 
kind of imagmation that Nietzsoltf had reudk more of than the 
classical sdiolars of his time. Tak^ fee example, the obvious fact 
that the noble Greeks and Romans owned slaves and thought this 
quite natural; and that because of this they had a different 
orientation toward existence than did the Chiistian clvilizaHon 
that followed them. The humanistic tradition among classical 
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scholars bad idealized the aacieots, and thereby', as in all idealistic 
views, falsified the reality. One does not need to be much of a 
classical spedaiist to note, on die fint page of Julius Caesars Gallic 
Wars, that the word virtu.;, virtue, means courage and martisl 
valor—Just the kind of thing that a military commander would 
most fear in the enemy and most desire in his own soldiers. (It 
is one of the odd developments of history—as one philosophical 
wag put it, malang thereby a perfectly Niemebeao joke-tbat the 
word "virtue,” which originally meant virility in a mao, came m 
Victorian times to mean chastity in a woman.) Nor does it require 
any greater classical scholarship to recognize in the Greek word 
that we translate as virtue, arete, the clanging tone of Ares, god 
of battle. Classical civilizations rested on the Tecogoitioo of power, 
and the relations of power, as a natural and basic part of life. 

Nietzsche’s idea also reflected the modem mfiuence of Stendhal 
arid Dostoevsla, the two nmeteenth^entury novelists whom he 
most admired. Stendhal had shown the components of ego and 
power mingled in all the exploits of Eros: in the arts of seduction 
and conquest, in the battle of the sexes. Dostoevski had revealed 
how the most self-abasing acts of humility could be brutally 
aggressive. Nietzsche’s own psychological acuity, however, once 
started on this path, did not need much prompting. He was able 
to see the Will to Power secretly at work everywhere in the history 
of morals: in the asceticism of the saint and the resentment of 
the condemning moralist, as well as in the brutality of the primi* 
tive legislator. All his separate insights on the theme accumulated 
finally in a single monolithic idea of all-comprehending univer- 
sality: the Will to Power was in fact the innermost essence of 
all beings; the essence of Being itself. 

Now, it is one thing to perceive that all the psychological im¬ 
pulse of man are mingled in some way with the impulse to 
power; it is quite another thing to say that this impulse toward 
power is the basic impulse to which all the others may be reduced. 
We are faced at once with that problem of reduction which haunts 
particularly the battle among Ihe modem schools of psychology. 
As is well known, the Individual psychology of Alfred Adler split 
off from Freudian psychoanalysis over just this point-Adler, who 
had read Nietzsche, declaring that the Will to Power was basic, 
Freud mamtaining that sexuality and Eros were. But whut-to 
confound matters by speabng paradoxically-if both are right and 
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both wTODg? Wtut if the human psyche cannot be cajved up into 
compartments and one compaitmoit wedged in under another 
aa being more basic? Wbat if such di^Momizing really overkx^ 
the organic unity of the human psyche, which is such that a single 
impulse can be just as rniKfa an impulse toward love on the one 
huod as it is toward power on tbe otbs? Dostoevski, at least as a 
novelist, preserves this sense of duality and ambivaleDce; and 
Nict2scbe too, where his intuition was functioning as conoetely 
as a novelist’s, saw this intvplay between powv and the other 
drives. (In Beyond Good end Evil he remadud, rather as a good 
Freudian than an AdJerian, ‘The degree and nature of a man's 
sensuality extends to the highest ahitudee of his spirit'*) But later 
he had Zarathustra the loveless declare (hat "Love is the danger 
of the bneliest cue," and suppress love and compassion; and so 
Nietzsche gave the last word to die Will to Power, making it the 
basis of evety other psyclx^gical motive; be became one of the 
reductive psychologi^ 

What is most remarkable is that this Will to Power should have 
been made by him into the essaice of Being. Remarkable because 
Nietzsche had ridiculed the very ootioo of Being as one of the 
most deceptive ghosts spawned by the brains of philosophers, the 
most general nod therefore the emptiest of concepts, a thin and 
impalpable ectoplasm distiDed frees tbe concrete realities of tbe 
senses. He had perceived correctly that tbe principal conflict 
within Western philosophy lay at its very be^nning, in Plato's 
condemnatioa of tbe poets and artists as inhabiting tbe world of 
the senses ratho than the supersensible world of the abstractions, 
the Ideas, which represent true Being as opposed to tbe constant 
flux of Becoming in tbe world of the senses. Nietzsche took the 
side of tbe artist: Tbe real world, be said, than which there is no 
other, is the world of tbe senses and of Becoming. Nevertheless, 
to become a systemabc thinker Nietzsche bad to become a meta^ 
physidaa, and tbe metaphysicun is driva to have recourse to 
the idea of Being, To be sure, Nietzsche’s thought preserves his 
dynamism, fev Being is turned into Becoming—beccoxs, in fact, 
essentially the Will to Power. 

But what is power? It is not. according to Nietzs^e, a state of 
rest or stasis toward which all things tend. Os the contrary, power 
itself is dynamic through and through: power consists in tlx dis¬ 
charge of power, and this means tbe exercise of the will to power 
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on ever-aseending levels of power. Power iOelf is Ihe will to 
pow«, And the will to power is the will to wCU. 

It is at this point tbat Nietzsche's doctrine begins to look nihet 
terrifying to most people, and to seem merely an expression of bis 
own frenetic and unbalanced temperameot Frenetic he had c«r* 
tainly become, in many passages of The WiU to Power, where 
indeed he resembles nothing so much as “the pale Crlminar of 
his own description (in Zareihusira), the loveles one who thirsts 
for blood. But here, as elsewhere, the personal frenzy of Nietzsche 
had a much more than personal meaning; and precisely in this 
idea of power he was tbe philosopher of this pr^ent age in his* 
tory, for be revealed to it its own hidden and fateful being. No 
wonder, then, that the age should have branded him as a wicked 
and malevolent spirit. 

The fact is that the modem age has prided itself everywhere 
on its dynamism. In history textbooks we represent the emergence 
of the modem period out of the Middle Ages as tbe birth of an 
energetic and dynamic Viill to conquer nature and transform the 
conditions of life, instead of submitting passively to them while 
waiting to be sent to the next world as medieval man had done. 
We congratulate ouxselvee over and over again on all this. But 
when a thinker comes along who seeks to explore what lies hidden 
behind aU this dynamism, we cry out that we do not recognize 
ourselves in the image he draws and seek refuge from it by point* 
ing an accusing £nger at his derangement. Technology in the 
twentieth century has taken such enormous strides beyond that of 
the nineteenth that it sow bulks larger as an iostiumeot of naked 
power than as an instrument for human well-being. Now that we 
have airplanes that fly faster than the sun, intercoorinent&l mis* 
Siles, space satellites, and above all atomic explosives, we me 
aware that technology itself has assumed a power to which poli¬ 
tics in any traditional sense is subordinate. If the Russians were 
to outstrip vs decisively in technology, then all ordinary political 
calculations would have to go by the boards. The classical art of 
politics, conceived since the Greeks as a thoroughly human art 
addressed to humans, becomes an outmoded and fragile thing be¬ 
side the massive accumulation of technological power, The fate 
of the world, it now appears, turns upon sheer master^’ over 
things. AQ the refinements of politics as a human art-diplomatic 
tact and finesse, compromise, an enlightened and liberal policy, 
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good wiU—are u littte able to avail against tedmological suprem* 
acy as tbe rafinamoit of a man's dress and person are able to ward 
off the blow of a pile driver. Tbe biunan becomes subordinated 
to the machine, even in baditionalJy business of 

politics. 

Here Nietasche, nwre acutely than Man, express^ the real his- 
torical meaning of Gonanunism and especially of tbe peculiar at* 
traction Communisen bolds for the so^alJed backward or under* 
developed countries: it is a will to power on the part of these 
peoples, a will to take th ei r fate in their own harvtf anH make 

their own history. Tlds powerful and s«<«t appeal of ConMnunism 

is somertiing that our own statesmen do not seem in tbe least to 
understand. And America itself? Yes, we bear with us stil] tbe 
old liberal ideals of the mdividuaTs ri^t to hfe, liberty, and the 
pumiit of happiness; hot tbe actual day-to-day march of our col¬ 
lective life mvolves us in a frantic dynamism whose ultimate goals 
are undefined- Everywhere in tbe world, men and nations are 
behaving precisely in accordance with die Nietzschcan meta¬ 
physics: The goal of power need not be defined, because it is its 
own goal, and to halt or slacken speed evs for a moment would 
be to fall bdiind in achieving it Power doto not stand still; as we 
say nowadays in America, yon are citbtf going up or coming 
dowm. 

But on what, philosophkaOy speahng, does this celebrated 
dynamism of tbe modem age rest? The mot^ era m philosophy 
is usually taken to begin with Descartes. The fundamental feature 
of Descartes' thought is a dualtscD be twe e n the ego and the ex¬ 
ternal world of nature. The ego is tbe subject, essentially a tliink- 
ing substance; nature is the world of objects, extended substances. 
Modwn philosophy thus begins with a radical subjectivism, the 
subject facing the object m a Idnd of hidden antagonism. (This 
subjectivism has nothing to do with ICiakegaard s idea of "sub¬ 
jective truth"; Kierkegaard simply chose his term unfortunately, 
for his intentton is tbe very opposite of Cartesiankm.) Nature thus 
appears as a realm to be ctwquered, and man as the creature 
who is to be conqueror of it. This is strikingly shown in the remark 
of Frands Bacon, prophet of tbe new science, who said that in 
sdenfific investigation man must put nature to the radc tn order 
to wring from it an answer to his questiou; tbe metaphor is one 
of ooerdoD and violent aotagmusm. A crucial step beyond 
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Descartes was taken when Leibnitz declared that materiaJ sub¬ 
stances are not inert, as Descartes thought, but endowed with a 
fundamental dynamism: all things have a certain drive (ofi- 
peiUio) by which they move forward in time. Here the Cartesian 
antagonism between man and nature is stepped up by liaving 
added to it an intrinsic dynamism on both sides. Nietzsche is the 
culmination of this whole line of thought: the thinker who brings 
the seed to its violent fruition. The very ertremiCy of his id^ 
points to a fundamental error at the source of the modem epoch. 
Whether or not it points beyond that to a fundamental error at 
the root of tbe whole Western tradition, as Heidegger holds, is 
another matter, and one that we shall examine In ^e context of 
Heidegger's own philosophy. 

Power as tbe pursuit of more power inevitably founders in the 
void that lies beyond itself. The Will to Power begets the problem 
of nihilism. Here again Nietzsche stands as the philosopher of the 
period, for he prophesied remarkably that nihilism would be the 
shadow, in many guises and forms, that would haunt the twentieth 
century. Supposing man does not blow himself and bis earth to 
bits, and that he really becomes ihe master of this planet. W);at 
thenf^ He pushes off into inteialellar space. And then? Power for 
power’s sake, no matter how far the power is extended, leaves al¬ 
ways tbe dread of the void beyond- The attempt to stand face to 
face with that void is the problem of nihilism. 

For Nietzsche, tbe problem of nihUism arose out of the dis¬ 
covery that "Cod is dead." "Cod" here means the historical Cod 
of the Christian faith. But in a wider philosophical sense it means 
also the whole realm uf supersensible reality—Platonic Ideas, the 
Absolute, or what not—that philosophy has tradidonally posited 
beyond the sensible realm, and in which it has located man’s 
highest values. Now that this other, higher, eternal realm is gone, 
Nietzsche declared, man’s highest values lose their value. If man 
has lost this anchor to which he has hitherto been moored, Nietz¬ 
sche asks, will he not drift in an infinite vend? The only vulue 
Nietzsche can set up to take tbe place of these hlgliest valiies that 
have lost their value for oentemporary man is: Power. 

But do we today really have any better answer? An answer, i 
mean, that we live and not just pay lip service to? Nietzsche is 
more truly the philosoplier for our oge than we are willing to ad¬ 
mit. To the degre e that modem life has become secularized those 
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highest values, endiDred in the etemtl, have ekeady lost their 
value. So Umg as people are blissfully unaware of this, they of 
course do not sink into any despoodency and nihilism; they may 
even be steady cburchgoos. Nihilism, in fact, is the one subject 
on which we speak today with the self^znplaeency of corn* 
mencemeot-day orators. We are always ready h) invoke the term 
against a new book or new {day that has anything "negative” to 
say, as if mhilisio were always to be found in the other person but 
never in ourselves. And yet despite all its apparently cheerful and 
self'Satisfied immersicn in gadgets and refrigerators American life, 
one suspects, is nihilistic b> its cere. Its final *What for?” is not 
even asked, let alone answered. 

Man. Nietzsche held, is a cootradJctoiy and complex being, and 
he himself is as complex and contradiettry an example as one 
coidd find. One has the feeling in rending him that those ultimate 
problems with which be dealt would have been enough almost to 
drive any man mad Was it necessary that be be deranged in 
order to reveal the secret derasgement that lies coiled like a 
dragon et the bottom of our epodi? He does oot bring us any 
solutions that satisfy is to Cbe great questions he raises, but be 
has stated the central arwl oudal pmbieois for man in this period, 
as no one eke has, and (herem lies at once his greabiess and his 
challenge. 

And Nietzsche's fate mJ^rt very well prefigure our own. for 
unless our Faustian civilization can relax its frantic dynamism at 
some point, it mi^ voy weD go psychotic. To primitives 
and Orientals, we Western men alreedy seem half crazy. But it 
will Lck do merely to assert blandly that the tensiou of this dy> 
nanism has to be relaxed sodkehow and somewhere; we need 
to know what In our fundamental way of thinking needs to 
be changed so that the frantic will to power will not appear as 
the only meaning we can give to Inusas life. If this moment in 
Weslem htstory is but the fateful outcome of the fundamental 
ways of thought that lie at the vay of our dvillzation—and 
particularly of diat way of thou^t that sunders man from nature, 
sees nature as a reahn d objects to be mastered and conquered, 
and can therefore end emfy with the exaJtaticA of the will to power 
—then we have to find out bow this one^ded and uMmately 
nihilistic emphasis upon the po wq ova things may be corrected. 

This means that philosophers must take up the task of rethink' 
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ing Nfetasche's problems back to their sources^ which happen also 
to be the sources of our whole Western tradition. The most 
thoroughgoing attempt at this, among pbflosophers in the twenti* 
eth century, has been made by Heidegger, who i$, as we shall 
now see, engaged in nothing less than the Herculean task of dig. 
ging his way patiently and laboriously out of the Nietechean 
ruins, like a survivor out of a bombed city. 
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We CANNOT BEAR the oy of NieteAe. Heidegger tells us, 
uotd we ourselves begin to think. Aad lest we fancy this ao easy 
and obvioos thing to do, be adds: only begins at the 

pomt where we hace come to know that Heason, glorified for 
centvries, is the most cbstmete adcersary of thinking.'' 

This rather sensatittal opposidoo of thinking to reason goes 
against all the catch phrases of our cultoie. Heidegger is not a 
rationalist, because reason oper a tes by means of conc e pts, mental 
representadons, and our eludes these. But be is n^ an 

irrationalist either. Ixradooalism bolds that feeling, or will, or in* 
sdnct are more vahiable and indeed more truthful than reason— 
as is fact, botn the point of view of life itself, they are. But ir> 
ratiocalisiD suirendera the field of thmlnng to rationalism and 
thereby secretly comes to share the assumptions of its enemy. 
What is needed is a more fundamental IrinH of thialoAg (hat will 
cut under both opposites. Heideggm’s statenwrit pc^ts backward 
throu^ the whole philoscphic tradition with vAiA his own 
thou^t is intended as a decisive break aad at the same time for* 
ward to a new territrsy in which, as he says o( himself, be is Uke 
a wanderer lest in a forest, attempting to mark out bails. And 
his statement tells us that if we his contemporaries would as¬ 
similate his thought, we too must learn to think, even in opposition 
to all our mhented rigidities of reason; think more rigorously than 
rationalism ever did. 

Kierkegaard and Nietoche fell like blodc-busters upon the 
quiet world uf academic philosophy. They were philosophers out¬ 
side the Academy, a new and revolutionajy thing for modem 
times, and consequently they wrote not as professors but as poets: 
(heir books ore passionate and colorful, addressed to all men and 
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Dot morely to the professionals. Heidegger by contrast is a thor* 
oughly academic figure, a professor, aod the mark of this Is upon 
all his writings. He never expresses himself with the radical bold* 
ness and passion of a Kierkegaard or Nietzsche, but his message 
swathed though It may be io academic and formal lingo may 
nevertheless prove io the end to be as dramatic and fateful a 
bombshell as were those of his two predecessors. 

Heidegger clearly belongs-as may be gathered horn the state¬ 
ment of his quoted above--to that line of development within 
modem culture that we discussed earber (in Qinpter fi) as the 
flight from Laputa. But his escape from the aery realm of pure 
reason has been planned more systematically and quiefiy than 
those of the other antagonists of Laputa, and io carrying it out 
Heidegger reaches back beyond the situation of modern man Into 
the beginnings of Western thought among the Creeks. Both 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche point up a profotiod dissociation, or 
spbt, that has taken place in the being of Western man, which is 
basically the cooflict of reason with the whole mao. According 
to Kierkegaard, reason threatens to swallow up faith; Western 
man now stands at a crossroads forced to choose either to be re¬ 
ligious or to fell into despair. Having chosea the fonoer, he must, 
being rooted bistorically in Chnstiaaity, enact a radical renewal 
of the Christian faitit. For Nietzsche the era of reason and sdence 
raises the question of what is to be done with the primitive in¬ 
stincts and passions of man; in pushing these latter aside the age 
threatens us with a decline in vitality for the whole spedes. What 
be$ behind both propbetic messages is the perception that man 
is estranged from his own being. Now, the estrangement from 
ing itself Is Heidegger's central theme. But be attach this problem 
on its own terms and as a systematic thinker, and so bis writings 
do not shine with the bold and striking colors of rebgious and 
psychological prophecy. The emotional, vital, and rebgious regen¬ 
eration of modem man is something altogether oubide his con¬ 
cern as a thinker. The problem as he puts it to himself is quite 
different: Granted that modern man has tom himself up by his 
roots, might not the cause of this lie farther back in tds past than 
he thinks? Might it not, in fact, lie in the way in which he thinks 
about the most fundameotal of aU things, Being itself? And might 
not a more rooted kind of thinking-rooted in Being-lead the 
rootlees X^putan back to the earth? Heidegger deals in a radical 
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way with the celebrated alieaatNO of otodera mao, and indeed 
with the pioblem ^ man generally, by subordinatiDg it to som^ 
thing ehe, without whkb man can never regain his roots: to 
Being stseli. 

Heidegger's text b oo dw ^^le ao austerely devoid of meta* 
phor that when one does occur it stands out in out memory lihe a 
soLUaiy tree on a plain. In one of hb more exoteric messages, the 
L£tt 9 T on Hurnanim (1^7), Heidegger concludes with an 
espedaKy memorable figure dmt desoibes very aptly the whole 
direction of hb own tboaghC: the thinber, he says, b trying to 
trace a furrow in human language as the peasant traces a furrow 
aezoss a field. Heidegger hmwtU g of peasant stock, stxcmgly at* 
tached to hb natfve regiOQ southern Germany, and one feels 
this attachment to dm sad in his thtnkaag. *Retnaio trae to the 
earth,” Zaradiustra had counsded his followers; and Heidegger 
as a thinker, despite the apparent abstractness of hb themes, 
comes much closer to obeying thb counsel than did the unlucky 
Nieteche. The picture of man that emerges horn Heidegger’s 
pages b of an eaith>bound, bme-bcund, radically finite creature 
—precisely the inwge of man we should expect from a peasant, 
in thb a peasant who has the whole history of Western 
philosophy at hb fingertips. And for predsely thb reason if for 
no other we today, who have gone so fax from the soil, ought to 
find great in thb philosophy. 

In thb same Letter on Himaniem Heidegger also pennies him* 
self a brief personal aside, which b also rare in the scrupulous 
impersonality of hb writings. He b cooipiainxng about some of 
the misuDderstaodingi of hb thought (and on this score he has 
good grounds for complaint), and he remarics: ‘Beatuse we hark 
bade to Sietache’e Mjring about the 'death of God,' people take 
fueh OR enterprise for atheism. For what is more 'logtcaT than to 
consider the men who has apertenced the ‘death of God as a 
Godiess person." Even here tbe perannal meaning b oblique; 
Heidegger refers to himself obfectiv^ and in the third person. 
Nevertheless, it b the closest he comes in hb writings to a per* 
sonal spiritual amfeasiOD. Heidegger has experienced the death 
of Cod. and thb death casts a shadow over all bis writings; but be 
announces it quietly, almost indirectly, whde the madman in 
Nietzsche's Joi/fuJ Wisdom shouted it out in the market place. 
And thb change of tene in itself shows how far history has moved 
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from Nietzsche's day, when the discovery of God's death was a 
rending end prophetic vision, to our own, when the death of God 
is admitted celmJy and the thinker tries to take sober stock of 
the situation. Heidegger’s philosophy U neither atheism nor 
theism, but a descrlptioo of world from which God is absent. 
It is now the night of the world, Heidegger says, quoting the poet 
Holderlin; the god has withdrawn himself, as the sun sets bdow 
the borizoo. And meanwhile the thinker can only redeem the 
by seelang to understand what is at once nearest and farthest 
from man; his own being and Being itself. Heidegger has de* 
scribed Hdlderlin’s poeby as a ‘'temple without a shrine,” a 
description which really BCs his own phiksophy. If the god, re¬ 
born, returns, his temple will be ready for him, thanb to 
Heidegger, but it will take someone else, with a little more fire, 
to build the shrine and light the candles. And if the god does not 
come back, the temple can be converted into an imposing, if 
bleak, secuJai edifice, as in the case of Sartre, the atheist engogd. 
Both atheist and theist have to reckon with Heidegger’s diought. 
for he is dealing with matters with which both will have to come 
to terms, if in their separate creeds they are to measure up to 
the height of our times. It may even be that atheism and theism, 
as public creeds, matter less than our becoming alive to these 
things that Heidegger is struggUng to bring to light 

1. BEING 

But what about Bein^ the reader may ask, impatleotly. After so 
many centuries can we really be told something new and signifi¬ 
cant-above all, significant tc us as busy ciodems-^n this ap¬ 
parently very remote and abstract subject? The impatieoce itself 
comes out of a certain attitude or orientation toward Being of 
which we are on the whole uncoosdous. We want to know about 
things, beings, and particularly we want to have Information about 
definite and observable traits of these beings; what lies behind 
this, in the enveloping background of all beings, seems to have 
little to do with our practical needs, the bulk of which axe coU' 
cerned with mastering the dungs in our environment, This is 
nothing less than the endemic positivism of our age; and there is 
no doubt that Positivisin as a philosophy has simply given ex* 
pressloQ to this prevailing attitude toward Being. 
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Nevertheless, Beiog has been the ceotnl aod dominating coq> 
cept of twenty*five hundred years of Western philosophy; and if 
we are going to jettisco all diet past, we ought at least to know 
what was at stake, inteDectually speaking, in the slow unfolding 
of d:kOse oenturies. Some of oar presently philosophers fortify 
the prejudice of the age by telling i£ that the concern with Being 
is zn^y a linguistic acddest, due to (he fact that the Indo> 
European languages have the copula *to be,* whereas other laU' 
guages have no such word azkd consequently no empty verbal 
battles abou( the meaoing of Being. But the Indo-European lan¬ 
guages cut a pretty wide swath in history, and it happens to be 
our swath, our tradition, with which we must come to terms. 

That tradition zbel^ however, is also to blame for our contem¬ 
porary indifference (o Being. Ax»d precisely in this matter the bold 
quality of Heidegger^s thought shows itself; he is working within 
this tradition but he is also seelong to destroy it—destroy it crea¬ 
tively so that it may surpass itself. In his greatest book, Sein und 
Zeit (Femg tmd Timt) published in 1927, which has become a 
kind of systematic Bible-sometitnes an unread Bible-of 

modem Ezisteotialism, he proposed no les a task than a *repeti- 
tion* of the problem of Being: a repetition in (be sense of a rascal 
renewal, a fetching bad: from the oblivioe of the past the problem 
as the first Greek thinkexs confronted rt This aspect of the book, 
however, got lost a™H the ezcUemoit over Heidegger's dramatic 
and moving descriptions of human eadsteace—of death, care, anx¬ 
iety, guilt, and the rest; and critics have gone so far as to see in his 
later writings, whidi lack such topics of human interest a break 
and change in his thought This is a mistake, for the singleness 
and continuity of Heidegger's fhmH^ g is $ucb that all his later 
writings can be considered as commentaries and elucidations of 
what was already in germ in his Being and Tima. He has never 
ceased from that single task, the '‘repetition* of the problem of Be¬ 
ing: the standing face to face with Being as did the earliest 
Greeks. And on the very first pages of Being and Time he tells 
us that this task involves nothing less than the destruction of the 
whole history of Western ontology—that is, of the way the West 
has thought about Being. 

Why should this be necessary? And. to go hack to our previous 
point, bow has the traditioo itself been respcnsible lor our con¬ 
temporary indifference to Being? 
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In the first place, the word T^eirg'* {$ ambiguous io Englisb. 
As a participle, it has at once the chapacleristics of verb and nouo. 
As a noun, it is a name for beings^ things: a table is a being, as Is 
the tree outside the window, etc., etc. Anything that is is a being, 
This we can recognize even though we find (be fact that it is a 
being the most empty and abstract (and therefore nugatory) 
characteristic of any thing. But in its aspect as a v«b “bein^ 
signifies the “tfrbe’ of things, and for this we have no single word 
in English, perhaps because this is even more difficult to conceive. 
Other languages do have a more adequate vocabulary here and 
pair ofi the two meanings neatly: in Greek, to on (the thing which 
is) and to oUuH (the Being of the thing which is); in Latin, eru 
and esse; in French, T 4 UrU and fftre; in German, dos Seiend# and 
dos Sein. (Heidegger’s suggestion is that the best accommodation 
to this usage we can find in English would be: beings, where we 
mean the things that are, and Being, where we mean the to*be of 
whatever Is; and we shall keep to this suggestion in what follosvs.) 

Now, it is Heidegger’s contention that the whole history of 
Western thought has shown an exclusive preoccupation with the 
first member of these pairs, with the lhing*which*i5, and has let 
the second, the tO'be <d what is, fall into oblivion. Thui that part 
of philosophy which is supposed to deal vdth Being is tradition¬ 
ally called onToiogy—the science of the thing*wtuch*is>>and not 
einai’logy, which would be the study of the to-be of Being as op¬ 
posed to beings. This observation may look Uke a piece of scliolarly 
pettifoggery, but it is not. What It means is nothing less than this: 
that fr^ the beginning the thought of Weslem mart has been 
bound to tkbige, to objects- The whole history of the West take? 
its fateful course from this fact, and by starting from it Heidegger 
is able^simply out of his single-minded preoccupation with Being 
—to throw new light on that history and thereby on the preeent 
situation of the world. 

Once Being has been understood solely io terms of beings, 
things, it becomes the most general and empty of concepts: ‘Tlie 
first object of the understanding," says St 'Ihomas Aquinas, "that 
which the intellect conceives when it conceives of anything." 
Thus, a table is an article of furruture; articles of furniture are 
human artifacts; human artifacts are physical things; and then, 
with the next jump of generalization, 1 can say of (his table merely 
that it is a being, a thing. "Being" Is (be ultimate generalization 
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I can make about the thing, and tberefore the most abstiact term 
I can apply to it. and it gives me no useful iofennatioD about the 
table at aZL Hence the ordinary person's impatience, which we 
have noted, on bearing any talk about Betog at all: it is something 
that does not concern him or any of bis vital seeds. But here again 
Heidegger overturns the tndxtionaJ applecart: Being is not an 
empty absCraeti^ but something in which ail of us are Immersed 
up to our ne cks, and mdeed over our heeds. We all understand the 
meaning in ordinary life of the word 'is,* though we are not called 
upon to give a conceptual explanadoo of it Our ordinary human 
life moves within a preconceptvd understanding of Being, and 
it is this everyday uadostandhig of Being in which we hve, move, 
and have our Being Chat Heidegger wants to get at as a philoso- 
pher. Far from being the most r e m o t e and abstract of concepts, 
Being h the ax»st concrete and closest of presences; literally, the 
GOncem of every man. This preconceptual undostaading of Being 
is given to most men—I remark to a neighbor. ^Today ts Monday." 
and there are no questions asked, and none need be asked, about 
the meaning of *is"; and vyithout Ais undstaumding man could 
not undaratond anything efss. But this dom imt in the least mean 
that this preconceptual understanding has been brou^ into the 
light On the contrary, it remains m the dark because for most 
ordinary purposes we need not ask any questions about it The 
whole aim of Heidegger s Chinking is m taing this sense of Being 
into the light 


2 . PaSNOUEKOtOCT AND HUMAN 
EXISTENCE 

But how is something so benal, so dose and yet so hidden, Co 
be brought Into the light? Here Heidegger make use of an instru* 
ment. pfaenuznenology, borrowed horn his teacher, Edmund HuS' 
Serb but in adopting the instrument Im gives it a differeut sense 
aod direction from Husserr$. The difference is at once a difference 
of temperament between the two philosophers and a radical dif* 
fereoce between their philosophies. F» Husserl, phenomenology 
was a discipline that aCtempCs to describe what is given to us in 
erperieoce without obscuring precooceptioos or hypothetical 
speculations; his motto was "to the things tbemselves*-rather 
than to Che prefabricated conceptions we put in their place. As 
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Husserl saw it, this attempt offered the onJy way out of the im¬ 
passe into which phffosophy had Ain at the end of the nineteenth 
century when the realists, who affirmed the independent e«st- 
ence of the object, and the idealists, who affirmed the pnortty of 
the subject, had settled down into a stalemated war. Instead of 
making intellectual speculations about the whole of reality, 
philosophy must turn, Husserl declared, to a pure description of 
what is. In taking this position Husserl became the most mfluenliaJ 
force not only upon Heideggw but upon the whole generation of 
German philosopliers who came to maturity about the time of 
the First World Wax. 

Heidegger accepts Husserl's definition of phenomenology: be 
will attempt to describe, he says, and without any obscuring pre¬ 
conceptions, what human existence is. But his imaginatiofl could 
not let the matter go at this, for he noted that the word “phenom¬ 
enon’' conies from the Creek. The etymologies of words, partic¬ 
ularly of Greek words, are a passion with Heidegger; in his pursuit 
of them be has been accused of playing with vmrds, but when 
one realizes what deposits of truth mankind has let slip into Its 
language as it evolves, Heidegger's perpetual Jigging at words 
to get at their bidden nuggets of meaning is one of his most ex¬ 
citing facets, in the matter of Greek pi^cularly->a dead lan¬ 
guage, whose whole history is now spread out before us—we can 
see how certain truths are embedded in the language itself: truths 
that the Greek race later came to forggt in its thinking. The word 
“phenomenon”—a word in ordinary usage, by this time, in all 
modem European languages—means in Greek “that which reveals 
itself.” Phenomenology therefore means for Heidegger the at¬ 
tempt to let the thing speak for itself. It will reveal itself to us, 
he says, only if we do not attempt to coerce it into one of our 
ready-made conceptual strait jackets. Here we gel the beginning 
of hJs rejoinder to Ihe Nietzscbean view that knowledge is in the 
end an expression of the Will to Power: according to Heidegger 
we do not know the object by conquering and subduing it but 
rather by letting it be wbat it is and, in letting it be, allowing it to 
reveal itself as whut it is. And our own human existence too, in its 
most immediate, internal nuances, will reveal itself if we have ears 
to hear it. 

The etymological harvest does not stop with tl^e single word 
“phenomenology.'' Heidegger finds around that word a whole 
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cluster of etymologies, all o£ them bavtog aa intemal oaity of 
meaDing that brio^ us to the very center of his thought The 
Greek word photnomenon is ecnuMCted with the word phaoi, 
light, and also with the word apophantis, statement or speech. 
The sequence of ideas is thus: revelatiOD<Iight'tanguage. The 
light is the light of rev^tion. and language itself is ia this light, 
lliese may 1^ Idee mere metaphors, hut perhaps they are so 
only for us, whose uoderstanding is darkened; fa early man, at 
the very dawn of the Creek language, this inner link between 
light and statement (language) was a simple and ^ofound fact, 
and it is our sophistroatioo and abstractness that makes it seem to 
us 'Merely' metaphorical 

This metapha of light, aa we shall see, opens the way to 
Heideggers theory of truth, which is for hfm one of the most fate¬ 
ful issues in human history and thought The etymology 

of the Greek word for truth, e-fetheis, is another key to Heideg* 
ger’s theory: the word means, literally, nn*hiddeiiness, revelation. 
Truth occurs when what has been hidden is no longer so. If we 
put this alongside the previous ideas of revelatiai*2ig;ht>language, 
then the importance of the idea Heidegger is getting at may 
emerge. It is an idea, in fact, that cfaaUenges altogether the view 
of "truth* usually held nowadays, as something to be ascribed 
only to statements a pmposrtKms; a statement is true, for us, 
when it corresponds to hcL But statements do not exist without 
the minds that conprebend them; and truth is therefore, in mod' 
em usage, to be found in the mind when it has a correct judgment 
about what is the case. The tronble with this view is that it cannot 
take account of other manifestations of truth. For example, we 
speak of tne *tnitb* of a work of art A work art in which we 
find truth may actually have m it no pi o p o si tiops that are true in 
this literal sense. The truth of the wak of art is is its being a 
revelation, but that revelatioo does not consist in a statemoit or 
group of statements that are intellectually cuii e ct. The momen* 
tons assertion that Heidegger is (hat truth doa not reside 
primarily in the intellect, but (bat, on the contrary, ioteliectual 
(ruth is in fact a derivative of a more basic sense of truth. 

What this more basic sense of trud) is, we shall deal with fully 
in a moment We must point out, however, before we do $0, that 
the questino of truth arose as soon as we began to outline the 
Heideggerlan view of busoan existence. Critics have usually got 
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at H«(d«gger‘s thought by a mor« sensatiooal route. Tlie Italian 
eomiuencator Ruggieri, for example, describes ExisteoUalism with 
colorful superRdality as '’philosophy done b the style of a thriller 
or crime noveH—no doubt because it scandali2es the academic 
phllosoplier to bear talk about such urgent human matters as 
death, oaxe, anxiety, and the like. Heidegger does discuss these 
quesboQS; but before we can deal with his attitude to them we 
must understand his view of man as a being who is situated in a 
certain relation to truth. Indeed, what man becomes-ln his his¬ 
tory as well as his thinkiDg-tviriis upon the decision be makes as 
to what truth is. Critics who find sensationalisiD in Heidegger find 
it because that is wbat they are looking for. 

It is by haxUng back to the priraeval meaning of truth as it 
became embedded in the Creek language, that Heidegger takes 
his theory, in a single leap, beyond the boundaries of Husserlian 
phenomenology. Husserl was still rooted In the point of view 
Descartes, which is the prevailing view of the modem epoch in 
philosophy, while the whole meaning of Heidegger's thought is as 
an effort to overcome Descartes. 

By doubting all things Descartes arrived at a single certainty: 
the existence of his own consciousness—the famous Cogito, ergo 
sum, *1 think, therefore I am.* This is the point at which modem 
philosophy, and with it the modem epoch, begins; man is locked 
up in his own ego. Outside him is the doubtful world of things, 
which his science has now taught him are really not the least like 
riieir familiar appearances. Descartes got the external world back 
through a belief in God, who in His goodness would not deceive 
us into believing that this external world existed if it really did 
not. But the ghost of subjectivism {and solipsism too) is there and 
haunts the whole of modem philosophy. David Hume, in a mo* 
mmt of acute skepticism, felt panicky io the solitude of his study 
and had to go out and join his friends in the billiard room in ord? 
to be reassured that the external world was really there. And 
Leibnitz expressed the whole thing in a powerful image when he 
said of his monads, the ultimate substances of the world, that 
they had 00 windows—i.e., did not communicate with each other. 

And for Descartes, though he might allow himself moments of 
doubting the external world, the fact is that the existence of things 
took priority when it came to understaoding the Being of man. 
What are external things? Bodies, extended substances. In con- 
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(Tdft the ego, the I, is u unmatehal subsUnce, a thiolug $ub> 
stance. And just as various qualltias—cobr, shape, and so on— 
'inhere* in a physical sohsUnce, so what we call psychic states 
—moods or tbougfats-~*iabere* in t soul substance. Though man 
and nature are irremediably split off &om each other, secretly 
what takes place is the Being of man b always understood 
in analogy to physical substances. While modem thought has split 
off mas from nature, it has tried nevertheless to understand man 
in terms of physical realities. 

Heidegger destroys the Cartesiao picture at one blow: what 
characterfees fnan essentially, be says, b that be is Being*iD>the- 
world. Leibnitz had said that the xncmad has no windows; and 
Heidegger’s reply is that man does not look out up<a an external 
world through windows, bom the b^ation of hts ego: be is al¬ 
ready outwi^doors. He b in the world because, existing he is 
involved in it totally. Existence itself, accttdiog to Heidegger, 
means to stand oatside oneself, to be beyond oneself. My B^ng 
is not something that takes place inside my skin (or inside as 
immaterial substance inside that skin); my Being, rather, b spread 
over a field or region whidi b the world of its care and concern. 
Heideggers theory of man (and of Being) might be the 

Field Theory of Man {or tbe Field Theory Being) in analogy 
with Einsteins Field Theory of Matts, {vovided we take this 
purely as an analog)^ for Heideggea would bold it a spurious and 
inauthentic way to to derive one’s philosophic con* 

elusions from the highly abstract theories of physics. But in tbe 
way that Einstein tex^ matter to be a fidd (a magneOo field, say) 
—in opposition to the Newtonian conc^Mlon of a body as eristlDg 
inside its surface boundaries—so Heidegger man to be a field 

or region of Being. Think of a magnetic field without the solid 
body of the magnet at its center man's Being is such a field, but 
there is no soul substance or ^o snbstance at tbe center from 
which that field radiate. 

Heidegger calls this field of Bemg Dneein. Casein (which, in 
German, means hterally Being-tbere) b his name for maiL One 
of the most remarkable diings about Heidegger’s decription of 
human existence b that it b made without hb using the term 
"man* at alll He thereby av^ds the assumption that we axe deal¬ 
ing with a definite object with a fixed nature—that we already 
know, in short, what man is. His analysis of existence also takes 
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pbce without the use erf the word “consclousaess," for this word 
threatens to bring us back into the Cartesian dualism. That 
Heidegger can say evexythiog be wants to say about human ex* 
istence without using either 'man" or "consciousness" means that 
the gulf between subject and object, or between mind and body, 
that has been dug by modem philosophy need not exist if we do 
not make it Far being arbttrsiy, his terminology is extremely 
deliberate and shrewd. 

Now, there is nothing at all remote or abstract about this idea 
of man, or Dasein, as a field. It checks with our everyday observa¬ 
tion in the case of the child who has just learned to respond to 
his own name. He comes promptly enough at being called 
by namei but if asked to point out the person to whom Che 
name belongs, he is just as likely to point to Mommy or Daddy as 
to himseU—to the frustration of both eager parents. Son^ months 
later, asked the same question, the child will point to himself. 
But before be has reached that stage, he has hwd his name as 
naming a field or region of Being with which be is coicemed, 
and to which he responds, whether the call is to come to food, to 
mother, or whatever. And the child is right. His name is not the 
name of as existence that takes place within Ibe envelope of his 
skin: that is merely the awfully abstract social convention that 
has imposed itself not only on his parents but ou tbe history of 
philosophy. Tbe basic meaning tbe child's name has for him does 
not disappear as he grows older; it only become covered over 
by tbe more abstract social convention. He secretly hears his own 
name called whenever be hears aoy region of Being named with 
wdiich he i$ vitally involved. 

It takes a little time to get used to this Heideggerian notuin 
of a field, but once familiar it is at once inevitable and natural 
and alters oux whole way of looking at tbe human person. To be 
sure, this existence Is always mine; it is not ao impersonal fact, as 
die existence of a table is merely to be an individual case of the 
class table. Nevertheless, the mina-ness of my existence does not 
consist in the fact that there is an I-substance at tbe center of my 
field, but rather io that this mine-ness permeates the whole field 
of my Being. 

Heidegger has witb this notion planted both feet solidly in that 
banal, public, everyday world of our experience. Philosophers in 
the past have construed existeoce from a much different point of 
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view^cbat d a pnvileged mode of eq«neiice. the solitude of 
fiectton. Tlie thoa^t of a Descartes or Hume smells of this soli* 
tude» of the private >»Kamk^ or st^jy in which a man may toy 
with the doubt o£ aa external weald In the daylight of everyday 
experience such doubts become unreal they do not need to be 
refuted, they simply fade away, foe (hey do oot apply to the exist- 
esce that we actually hve. 

In this everyday prephiloscf>hical world in which we live, In 
which even Descartes and Hume lived tbou^ they forgot it, none 
of us is a private Self confreoCug a world of external objects. 
None of us is yet even a We are each simply one among 
majiyj a name among the names of our sdnolfeUows, our fellow 
citizens, our community. Ihis everyday public quality of our ex¬ 
istence Heidegger calls *the ODe." The One is the impetsonal and 
public creature each of us is even before be is as i, ^ 

I. Ooe has sucb*and-such a position in life, one is expected to 
behave in such>and*sadi a manner, one does (his, one does not do 
that, ettL, etc. We exist thus in a state of *’iaIleD*aess'' (VerfoiZen- 
heft), according to Heidegger, m (he seose that we are as yet 
below the levd of existcpce to whidr it is possible for us to rise. 
So long as we remain is the womb of this externalized and public 
eristence, we are spared fte tecror and the dignity of becoming a 
Sell Sut, as happened to Ivan Oykh m Tt^sto/s story, such thing s 
as death and anxiety intrude upon this fallen stat^ destroy our 
sheltered position of simply being cue amMg many, and reveal 
to us our own existoice as fearfully and nranediably our own. 
Because it is less fearful to be “(be One* than to be a Self, the 
modem world has wcoderfuOy wuMpbed aQ d>e devices of self- 
evasion. 

Whether it be fallen cr risen, inauthentic a authentic, counter¬ 
feit copy or genuine origioal, human extstence is mariced by three 
general traits: (1) mood or feeling; (3) understanding (3) 
speech. Heidegger cnlh these eastentudia and intends tl^m as 
basic categories of cxastence. As categories they seem at first 
glance rather strange for other phUosopbers’ categories quantity, 
quality, spsc^ time, etc.^-are very diSoent. latter, whj<^ 
the traditimi &om Aristotle onward the fundamental »te- 

gories of Being, are aO categories of pbyskaJ objects. But human 
existence cannot be understood as a thing, and therefore cannot 
be characterized by categories that are derived from thin^, This 
does not mean, however, that Heidegger intends his three axis- 
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teniialia to refer to iotemai states of some purely meotal entity ur 
soul substance. Rather, they must be understood in terms of 
Heidegger's view of Dasdn, human existence, as a field- 

(1) Mood. What is a mood really? We tend to think of it as an 
internal state. But whoi we do so, we axe still thinking of it as 
inhering in some nuclear substance of ourselves, a soul or ego, 
as the color of a table inheres io the table. We do not actually have 
our moods in this way. Strictly speaking, we do not "have" them 
at all as we might "liave" articles of furniture stored away in 
some interior attic. The mood, rather, penetrates Che whole field 
of Being that we are. The German word for mood, Stmminng, 
has the root sense of being attuned, and in a mood out whole 
Being is attuned in a certain way. We are a certain joy, sadness, 
dread. It leavens and permeates the whole of our enrteoce. 

Moreover, in every mood or feeling I suddenly find myself here 
and DOW within my situation^ within my world. Doaem, as we 
have seen, means to be there->or perhaps, as we might more com¬ 
monly say In English, to be here and now^and in every mood 1 
come to myself here and new in a certain way. Whether the mood 
be slight, almost impalpable, or a volcanic eruption, what always 
reveals itself if I give it heed is my own Being-tbere in Its world 
in a certain way. The fundamental mood, according to Heidegger, 
is anxiety (Angst); he does not choose this as primary out of any 
morbidity of temperament, however, but simply because in anxi¬ 
ety this her^and-now of our existence arises before us in all its 
precarious and porous contingency. 

Notice that Heidegger is talking about moods or feelings as 
inodes of Being. He is propounding not psychology but ontology, 
but in so doing he is also recasting our whole understanding of 
psychologica] matters. Man is illuminated by letting Being reveal 
itself, and not vice versa. 'Hte whole approach is decidedly not 
anthropocentric, 

(a) Understanding. The understanding Heidegger refers to 
here is not abstract or theoretical; it is the understanding of Being 
in which our existence is rooted, and without which we could not 
make propositions or theories that can claim to be "true." As such 
it lies underneath and at the basis of our ordinary conceptual 
understanding We open our eyes in the mommg, and the world 
opens before us. We do not reflect enough on what happens in 
this simple act of seeing-namcly, that the world opens around 
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as we see. Tbis opeo-MSS, or stsodiog open, of tbe world must 
always be given, even for the most humble bumac ejosteot. whose 
mlod might be quite devoid of ideas and wbo might claim 00 
specifically intellectual understanding of tbe wtvld at all. Without 
this opeQ'Dess be could not wrist, for to exist means to stand 
beyond himself in a world that opens before Mr" In this world 
that lies before him, open beneath the light, things he uncon¬ 
cealed (also co nce aled); but uncooceakdoess, or un<hiddenness, 
for Heidegger, is truth; and therefore so far as man exists, be exists 
“hi the CrutL* (At the saxne time, because be is finite, he must 
always exist 'in untruth*) Truth and Being are thus inseparable, 
given always together, ni the simple sense t!^ a world wi^ things 
in it opens up around man the moment he exists. Most of tbe 
time, however, man does not let himself see what really happ^ 
in seeing. 

Here is an example: An intellectual ^iproedse to tell me a 
new 'theory” of his. Tbe theory may be about a new book, an¬ 
other person, or some new twist cn psychoanaJysis-it does not 
matter. (Suppose, to make our illustration more concrete at least 
for some readers, that this mtellectual is one of that peculiarly 
traditionless, deracinated, and tboefore cerebral breed, the New 
York intellectual) As sooa as I hear his theory, I fajow it to be 
false. Challenged to give argumoits against it, I may stumble in- 
articulately; in some cases, indeed. I find it not worth while to 
give a rebuttal foi the ideas ring fake tbe nmment they strike 
my ear. Some dumb inaiticulated undostasding some sense of 
truth planted, as ft w«e, m tba marrow of my bones, makes me 
Iraow that what I am hearing is not true. Whence comes this uzi- 
darstanding? It k the understanding that I have by virtue of being 
rooted in existence. It is tbe Joud of understand^g we all have 
when confronted with ideas that we bww to be foke even though 
it may take us a lc»g time to articulate reasons for refecting lb«n. 
If we did not have this understaiidiDg, we oouW never utter any 
propositions as true or fake. We become rootless inCellectually to 
the degree that we lose aa hok) upoa this primary form of un- 
derstanding. which is there in tbe act of opening ooi eyes upon 
the world. 

(3) Speech. Language, for Heidegger, is not primarily a system 
of sounds or of marks on paper syrabohaag those sounds. Sounds 
and marks upon paper can become language only because mar, 
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msofar as he exists, stands within language. This Icwks very para- 
doncal; but, as with the test of Heidegger, to understand what be 
means we have to cast oS oux usual habits of thought and let our¬ 
selves see what the thing is—i.e., let the thing itself be seen rather 
than riding roughshod over it with ready-made conceptions. 

Two people are talking together. They understand each other, 
and they fall silent-a long silence. This silence is language; it 
may speak more eloquently than any words. In their mood they 
are attuned to each other; they may eveo reach down into that 
understanding vs^ch. as we have seen above, lies below the level 
of articulation. The three—mood, understanding, and speech (a 
speech here that is silence )^hus interweave and are one. This 
signiBcant, speaking silence shows us that sounds or marks do not 
constitute the essence of language. Nor is this silence merely a 
gap in our chatter, it is, rather, the primordial attunement of one 
existent to another, out of which all language—as sounds, marks, 
and counters—comes. It is only because man is capable of such 
silence that he is capable of authentic speecK If be ceases to be 
rooted in that silence all his talk becomes chatter. 

This is an approach to language very different from that of the 
various forms of semanddsm now in vogue in this country and in 
England. Where the semantidsts deal with words a$ signs or 
counters, and sometimes systems of such signs as logical calculi, 
Heidegger pobts rather to the existential background out of 
which those signs emerge. The semanticist I. A. Richards once 
presented a theory of poetry in which the poet became a manipu¬ 
lator of verbal signs—a sort of emotional engineer. But all semanti¬ 
cal interpretations of language, however useful they may be, are 
doomed at the start to be incomplete because they do act get at 
the roots of language in human existence. Take Richards' series of 
books, Basic English, Basic Gerntan, etc., which attempt through 
pictures and wo^ to instruct the pupil in a language he knows 
nothing of: On the first page of the Basic English text I find a 
picture (supposed to be of a man) pointing to himself and saying. 
*1 am a man." and another of a woman and a child declaring what 
they are. Suppose 1 knew no En^ish altogether and picked up the 
book; I might very well think *I am a man" meant “I am a male 
ballet dancer." for that is what the man in the little abstract draw¬ 
ing looks like. The point may appear frivolous, hut it is oot. Such 
misunderstandings axe avoided only because there ia an unex- 
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pressed context of mutuaJ imderstanding within which the in* 
etructor and pupii in the language comnianicate. Such a context 
of underTtaoding is not opressed because all expression takes 
place within it The instructor may lengdieo his preamble to the 
linguistic manual, in the hope of eliminating such misunderstand* 
ings, but at whatever point be begins thoe must be, behind and 
around bis words, this con t e x t of nautual uoderstsndiag. 

In what does thb unexpressed c o o tail of understandrog con* 
sist^ As we have seen abov^ m the understanding in vdiich our 
existence itself is lO O t etL We have spokes earlier of Heideggers 
Field Theory of Beingj we might just as well caO it a contextual 
theory of Being. Being is the context in which all beings come to 
ligbt^and this means those beings as wdl that axe sounds or marls 
on paper. Because man stands in this context, this open space of 
Being, he may communicate with otbtt men. Men east ‘Vithin 
language" prior to their uttmiog sounds because they exist within 
a mutual ctmtext of understanding which in the end is nothing 
but Being ibelf. 

It is a pity that Heidegger’s view of language has not become 
known in this country. It might have spared us many fruitless 
and self-defeating forays in literary criticism, in which the effort 
has been to pick poems apart into the words that make them up. 
And it might illuminate dsctissioos by our logicians of feemalized 
languages and logics, by pointing out that every attempt at 
formalization must presuppose a context of language within which 
understanding is already taking place. 


3. DEATH, ANXIHTT, PIKITUDE 

Men die. This happens every day in the world. Death is a 
public event in tbe worid, of wUch we take notice in obituaries^ 
we pay tbe necessary social obsequies and are soirtetimes deeply 
touched emotionally. But so long as death remains a fact outside 
ourselves, we have not yet passed freert the proposition *Men die" 
to tbe propositioa "I am to die.* Tbe realization of the latter brings 
with it the shatiering experioice of Toktoy’s Ivan Ilyich. 

Heidegger’s analysis of death one of the most powerful and 
celebrated pasages in Being and Time-reveak in thought the 
truth that the artist Tolstoy had revealed in his story. (Truth in 
both cases has to be understood basically as revelation.) Tlie 



authentic meaning of death-*! lun to die*—is not as an external 
and public fact within the world, but as an internal possibility of 
my own Being. Nor is it a possilriljty like a point at the end of a 
road, which I will in time reach. So long as I think in this svay, 
1 sdll bold deadi at a distance outside myself. The point is that 
I may die at any moment, and tberefore death is my posstMiiy 
now. It is like a precipice at my feet It is also the most extreme 
and absolute of my possibilities: extreme, because it is the possi* 
bility of not being and hence cuts off all other possibilitiesi ab- 
solute, because man can siumount all other heartbreaks, even the 
deaths of those he loves, but his own death puts an end to him. 
Hence, death is the most personal and inbmate of possibilities, 
since it is what 1 must suffer for myself: nobody else can die for 
me 

Only by taking my death into myself, according to Heidegger, 
does an authentic ejdsteoce become possible for me. Touched by 
this interior angel of death, I cease to be the impersonal and social 
One among many, as Ivan Ilyich was, and I am free to become 
myself. Though lemfying, the taking of death into ourselves is 
also liberating: It frees us from servitude to the petty cares that 
threaten to eogulf our daily life and thereby opens us to the es* 
sential projects by which we can make our lives peracoally and 
significantly our own. Heidegger calls diis the condition of 
‘freedom-toward'death" or ’resoluteness." 

The acceptance of death, as possible here and now, discloses 
the radical finitude of our existence. More than any philosopher 
before him-more even than Kant, from whom he derived a good 
deal ia this respect—Heidegger has explored the depths of human 
finitude. We tend to think of finitude principally in connection 
with physical objects: objects are finite because they are con¬ 
tained within definite spatial boundaries. They extend so far and 
no farther. The essential finitude c£ man, however, is experienced 
not at his boundaries but, so to speak, at the very center of bis 
Being He is finite because his Being is penetrated by non-Being 
At first glance, this looks utterly paradoxical; and our reason, bas¬ 
ing itself rigidly upon the law of contradiction, cannot compre¬ 
hend it. But we Ourselves, as existing beings, comprehend it all 
too well when we are plunged into the mood of anxiety, when the 
void of oon-Being opens up within our own Being. 

Anxiety is not fear, being afraid of this or that definite object. 
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hvt the uncAimy feeling of bdng efraid of nothing at all. It is 
precisely Nothingness that makes itself present and felt as the 
object of our dread. Tbe first time this fundamental bunian ex* 
perience was desoibed was by Ki^kegaard in his Concept of 
Dread, but there it was done only hri^, in passing; Heidegger 
has greatly expanded and deepened Kierkegaard's insight. Signif¬ 
icantly enougb> tbe dread described by Kierkegaard was in con* 
nectioD with the theologial psobkoi of Qrigiaal Sin. the sin that 
comes down to ail human beings from the first sin d Adam. Be* 
fore Adam to bite tbe apple. Kierkegaard says, (hoe opened 
in hhn a yawning abys^ he saw tbe possflnlity of his own freedom 
in the committing of a future act against the background of Noth¬ 
ingness. This Nothingness is at once fasdnating and dreadful In 
Heidegger Nothingness is a presence within our own Being, al¬ 
ways there, in the inner guakiDg that goes on beneath the calm 
surface of our preoccupatiOD with things. Anxiety before Nothing¬ 
ness has maoy modalitiee and guises: now trembling and creative, 
now panicky and destructive; but always it is as inseparable from 
ourselves as our own breathing b e caus e anxiety is our existence 
itself in its radical tosecurrty. In anxiety we both are and are not, 
at one a nd tbe same time, and this is our dread. Our fioitude 
is sudi that pcdtive aixl negative interpenetrate our whole 
existence. 

That man is finite is not merely a psychological characteristic 
of him personally ot his speoes. Nor is he finite merely because 
bis number of ahotted years on dos earth is limited. He is finite 
because the 'not*—negatioi^penetrates the very core of bis exist¬ 
ence. And whence is diis 'not* daived? From Behig itself, Mon 
is finise because he Uoee and motes wirhin o finite understanding 
of Being. This means, amoog oUter things, that human truth too 
is always penetrated by untruth. And bere we have gooe as far as 
possible iri>tn Hegel and the pkiloa^hers of the EnlightenmeDt, 
who bad hoped to enclose aO truth in a system. 

4. TJMB AND TEMPOftALlTY; 

HISTORY 

Our finitude discloses itself essentially in lo existing, to 
take tbe word etyowlogically, we stand outride ourselves at once 
open to Being and in tbe open dealing of BeLo^ and this happens 
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temporally as weU as spatially. Man, Heidegger says, is a creahjre 
of distance; be is perp>ehially beyctnd himself, his eaisteoce at 
every moment opening out toward the future. The future is the 
not-yet, and the past is the co*longeri and these two negatives— 
the not*yet and the nolonger—penetrate his existence. They are 
his finitude Id its temporal m&Mfestatioo. 

We really know time, says Heidegger, because we luiow we axe 
going to die. Without this passlooate realization of our mortality, 
time would be simply a movement of the dock that we watch 
passively, calculating its advanc^a movement devoid of human 
meaning. Man is not, strictly speaking, in time as a body is im¬ 
mersed in a river that rushes by. Rather, time is in him^ his exist¬ 
ence is temporal through and through, from the inside out. His 
moods, his care and coocem, his anxiety, guilt, and conscience— 
all axe saturated with time. Everything that mokee up human 
existence has to be understood in the li^t of man's temporality: 
of the not-yet, the no-Ionger, the here-and-DOW. 

These three tenses of time—future, past, and present—Hei¬ 
degger ehiasiei, in the Uteral sense of the Creek ek-stasis, 
a standing Outside and beyond oneself. Philosophers before Hei¬ 
degger had constructed time as a senes of ”oows*—present mo¬ 
ments—following each other like points upon a line. This is what 
we call dock time—time as measured by chronometers and cal¬ 
endars. But in order to construct time as a sequence of "nows*' 
we have to be able, Heidegger says, to understand what ‘^oss^ 
means; and to do this we have to understand it as the moment 
dividing past and futuxe-that is, we have to understand past and 
future together in order to understand the present Hence, every 
attempt to interpret time as a sequence of present moments, slid¬ 
ing away into the past, presupposes that man already stands 
beyond himself in one of the three efe-sforos of time. His existence 
is thus a field spread out over time as it is over space; his tem¬ 
porality is a basic fact of this existence, one that underlies all his 
chronometrical measurements of time. Clocks are useful to man 
only because his existence is rooted in a prior kind of temporality. 

Heidegger's theory of time is novel, in that, unlike earlier phi¬ 
losophers with their "nows," he gives priority to the future tense. 
The future, according to him, is primary because it is the region 
toward which man projects and in wliich he defines his own being, 
"Man never is, but always is to be," to alter slightly the famous 
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line oi Pope. Man looks ever forward, toward the oped regioo of 
the future, and io so looknig be takes upon himself Cbe burden 
cf the past (or of what out of the past be selects as his inberitance) 
and thereby orients hhnself in a certain way to his pre$»)t and 
actual sltuati^ in life. 

Here rime reveals itself for Heidegger as being essentially his¬ 
torical We are not bon at some momedt in gesera!. but at that 
particular moment in that particular milieu and in entering the 
world we also enter, however humbly, into its historical destiny. 
The more concretely and humanly we grasp the temporal roots of 
human edsteoce, the more cleariy we see that this existence is 
io and of its^, throu^ and through, historical. As temporality 
is to time, so is historicity to htstory; as we make clocks to measure 
time becaus e our beirtg is essentially temporal, so man writes his¬ 
tories or makes history by his actkns because his very being is 
historical. Heidegger here cocrects the histcridsm of thinkers like 
Hegel or Marx, to whom man is an historical creature because he 
takes part in the vast historica] process of the world. World his¬ 
tory, for Kegel and Marx, is like a mi^rty river that carries in¬ 
dividuals and nations in its flow. But th& meaning d history, says 
Heidegger, really derives from the m ore basic sense in which man 
is temporal simply through being a creature whose very existence 
stands temporally open. Man is an historical creature, true; but 
not merely because be wears such-and-su^ clothes at a ^veo 
period, has such-and-sndi *histOricar custDou, or is decisively 
shaped by the class conflicts of his time. All these things derive 
their significance from a oune namely, that man is the 

being who, however dimiy and haif<cnteiously, always under' 
stands, and rnust understand, his own being historiealiy. 

And a thinker like Heidegger? He too—and indeed he more 
than all men, if his thou^ ts to be rooted and not rootless-has 
to understand himself historically. He has to see his own dKiught 
as an historical undertaloo^ an act that projects a certain futiue 
and scrupulously relates itself to d)e «^M)le tradition in which his 
thinking takes place. Mere than any other contemporary thinker 
Heidegger seeks to relate his thought to the history of Western 
thought and not in an external and merely scholarly sense, but as 
an event transpiring within that history. Therein his thinking 
shows itself to be more essentially historical than the thought <rf 
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aoy foniial historian of philosophy. The final summation ol his 
philosophy has In fact to be given now in terms of the penpective 
in which it places the whole bistoiy of Western thought-anU more 
than thou^t, the history of the very Bemg of the West. 

This perspective is outlined for us most sharply in two brief but 
extremely significant essays, Flatc's Theory of Truth (1944) and 
On the ^cture of Truih (1943), and especially in the first of these. 
Here we come back inevitably to tbe problem of truth, for that is 
central to Heidegger's phGosophy, as neither time, history, care, 
anxiety, death, nor any of the other dramatic matters that have 
caught the attention of critics are. Tbe decisioo about truth is 
crucial for Heidegger because it is the decision about the meaning 
of Being, and hence the pivot on which the history of men :md of 
whole civilizations turns. 

The history of Being (for the West), Heidegger says, begins 
with the fall of Being. In this respect, his view is parnlld with the 
Biblical view which takes Adam's fall to be the beginning of all 
human history. The fall of Being, for Heidegger, occurred when 
the Creek thinkers detached things as clear and distinct forms 
from their encompassing background, in order that they might 
reckon clearly with them. The terms used in Gestalt psychology— 
figure and ground—may be helpful here: By detaching the figure 
from the ground the object could be made to emerge into the day* 
light of human consdousnessi but the sense of the ground, the eo- 
vironing background, could also be bst. The figure comes into 
sharper focus, that is, but the ^und recedes, becomes invisible, 
is forgottM- The Creeks detached beings from the vast environing 
ground of Being. This act of detachment was accompanied by a 
momentous shift in the meaning of truth for the Greeks, a shift 
which Heidegger pinpoints as taking place In a single passage in 
Plato’s Republic, the celebrated allegory of the cave. The quality 
of O'lethevi, un-hiddermess, had been considered the mark of 
truth; but with Plato in that passage truth came to be defined, 
rather, as the correctness of an intellectual fudgmeat Truth 
henceforth resided in the human intellect insofar as that intellect 
judged truly about things. By adopting this meaning of truth as 
tbe primary and essential one, the Greeks were able to devebp 
science, the unique and distinguishing characteristic of Western 
civilization. 

None of the Oriental civilizations had effected a sunilar detach* 
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ment of beiogs £ram B«tag. Tbou^ Hddegger mattes no refer¬ 
ence to these Oriental civilizations—he always takes bis data from 
the West, even while trying to think beyond it—we, in placing bis 
thought, cannot fail to refer to them. In neither India nor Chino, 
nor in the philosophie that these civilizations produced, was 
truth located in the ioteUect On the contxaiy, the Indian and 
Chinese sages insisted on the very oppceite: namely^ that man 
does not attain to troth so k»g as he remains Indeed up in bis 
intellect^ a man who located his truth m the mind would have 
struck ^ese sages not nterely as mistaks^ but as a human 
psychological abemtiOD. The great historical parting of the ways 
between Western and Eastern man enme about because each 
made a different decision as to what truth is. 

(This should not be interpreted, however—as some of our more 
glib Orientalizes do interpret it-in any superficia] sense as an 
error into which the West strayed, one which might have been 
corrected by the exercise of a little more wisdom. History has to 
be seeo as somewhat more fateful dun that The pruject-to use 
the word in Heidegger’s sense—of the Greeks dt^finlng truth in 
a certain way was csseotiaQy ftnin* like all human projects, and 
therefore (snied within Itself its own negative. We cannot define 
ourselves without negating the alternatives that we do not be¬ 
come. If the Greeks h^ not detached ol^ects h<m their envelop¬ 
ing ground of Being, what welsow as the Western intellect would 
act have come into existaice. The lack of this iotellect is the 
negative, the shadow, in the historical project of the Oriental 
civilizations. Every light has ib shadow.) 

The Greeks, however, did not themselves become subjectivists 
in the modem sense. They philosophized in the market place, 
in the open air. and they were still close enough to Being, which 
their thinking had just begun to forget. It remained for modem 
science, at the beginning of oox epoch, to ^ei::t a sharper division 
between mao and nature; and ^ thought of Descartes is the 
expressiuo of this cleavage. The object which has been detached 
from the enveloping ground of Being can be measured and cal- 
culute<l, but the essence of this ohject-tbe thing*in-it$el£—be¬ 
comes more and more reraote froro roan. The subject becomes 
conscious of himself as cut off from the object even as his power 
to manipulate the object mounts almost unbelievably. The word 
'object* is itself instructive haOi it is from the Lntin ob^jectum, 
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that which U thrown or put before—hencc> cm obrtscle that has to 
he conquered, manipuJated, transformed. Man masters beings, 
hut Being—the open re^on in which both subject and object stand 
out and are thus ZK>t divided—is forgotten. There is left to man 
nothing but his Will to Power over objects^ and Heidegger is 
right when ho says that Nietzsche is in this respect the culmina¬ 
tion of Western metaphysics, which metaphysics in turn culmi* 
nates in the situation of the world today where power rides 
supr^ne. 

Heidegger here is talking about one of the most pervasive atti* 
tudes in ^ world today, ooe which shows itself in our fantastic 
passion for the organization of life Id every area. The businessman 
who flics to the country for a week-end, is whisked off to golf, 
tennis, sailing entertains his guests successfully, aU on split- 
second schedule, and at the end of the sveek-end flies back to the 
dty, but without once having had the oecasloo or the desire to 
lose himself walking down a country laoe—such a man, we say. Is 
marvelously organized and really blows how to manage things. 
And, to be sure, he does show an admirable mastery over things^ 
over beings but not Being, with which he never comes in contact. 
To lose oneself walking down a country lane is, literally, to lose 
the self that is split off from n^ure: to enter the region of Being 
where subject and object no longer confront each other in mur¬ 
derous division. The relation of the poet to Being is not the rela¬ 
tion of the busy man of posver to beings. The latter goes to the 
country and returns, but without ever really being there. The 
mail of today, technological man, is the final descendant of Carte¬ 
sian man, but without Descartes' passion for clear and distinct 
ideas. As Descartes, locked up in las own luminous ego, con¬ 
fronted a world of material objects as thoroughly alien and per¬ 
haps uiOmowable, so techaologicaJ man faces the objects in his 
world with no n^ or capacity for intimacy with them beyond 
the knowledge of what button has to be pressed in order to control 
their working. 

And it should also be dear by now what Heidegger’s final an¬ 
swer to Nietzsche is: it is that Western man has got to fetch Being 
back from the oblivion into which it has fallen. Man must Icam 
to let Being be, instead of twisting and dislocating It to make it 
yield up answers to our need for power. A simple example of such 
twisting occurs in the case of art. Nietzsche, in his compulsioD Co 
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erect e system, had ioduded eves the artist uods the WQI to 
Power: Art is the discharge of the artists vitality and power, be 
said, and the expeifeDce of great art in tun cohiXHXs this vit^ty 
aad power ia us. Aodr^ Malraux zd his long essay co the psy¬ 
chology and history of ait, The Vctce* of Silence^ has given 
recently the most eloquest e^eessioa to this Nietzschean posi¬ 
tion. Malraux $ book abounds in metaphors of struggle, cooqueet, 
victory; the world's art is sees as an imagiaary museum of images 
that represents, m perfect Nietrscbean style, mao’s victory over 
Nothingness. Malraox, a sv^remely ty^cal figtae of the aervous- 
ness of our times, is consumed hy the Nietzschean demon of the 
Will to Power. But do all of bis military metaphors show us the 
other side of art? Do they odv^ to us that d>e artist, as well as 
the spectator, must submit patiently aad passively to the artistic 
process, that be must He in wait for the image to produce itself; 
that he produces false notes as soon as he tries to f^ce anything; 
that, in short, he must let the truth of hk art happen to h^P All 
of these points are part of what Heidegger by our letting 
Being be. Letting it be, the artist lets it speak to him and through 
him; and so too (be thinker must let it be thought 
In thus counseling passivity as against activity—the words are 
net too predse, but they will do for the rnmncDt—Heidegga- seems 
to be directing us emee more toward tite OrienL When he repeats 
over and over that the traditktQ of the West begins with the for¬ 
getting of Being, that this traditico has come to its completion 
iQ a dead end, and that we have now in our thinhog to go beyond 
it to the source from whidi it sprang, cme is fo rced to think of the 
other great dvOiation of mankind that arose in the East Cer¬ 
tainly, there are distinct points of correspcndence between Hei- 
degga's thought and that of the East Western metaphysics, 
before Heidegger, bad never dMught out the nature of non- 
Belng, but Buddhist metaphysics had; and Oiiaese Taoism ac¬ 
cepts cheerfully the necessary complementarity of Being and 
non-Beiog, where the Western mmd recoils from this with its 
scandalized cry of 'nihilism.* $1^ Laotse: 

Thirty spokes unite in one nave, 

And because of the part where nothing easts we have 
the use cf a carriage wh^ 

Clay is molded into vessels. 
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And because of ch« space where nothing exists we are able 
to use them as vessels. 

Doors and windows are cut out in the wells of a house, 

And because they are empty spaces, we are able to use 
them. 

Therefore, on die one hand we have the benefit of existence, 
and on the other of non*existeiice. 

1 even venture to think that the nearest thing to Heidegger's no* 
tion of Being that we find in the past may be the Too of Chioese 
philosophy. But such suggestions prove nothing, for Heidegger, 
as we have seen, stays resolutely within the tradition of the West 
while thiniang beyond It. He is probably right to do so. Aside 
from the difficulty of the Eastern languages—and Heidegger proves 
abundantly that we cannot understand Greek or Latin philosophy 
apart from the words in which they were uttered-we cannot even 
be sure that we understand the experience out of which Eastern 
philosophies grew: it is still too r«note from us. If Western 
thought moves beyond present impasse, it may very wdl be 
through orientalizing itself, but what results will be something 
very different from anything the Orient knew. 

' 3 ut what ^ Being?" I imagine the reader asking io perplexity, 
DOW that 1 have given at least the outlines of Heideggers thought 
‘We still haven’t been told about that." We like the compact 
formulae that tell us dearly what a thing Is. A triangle is a plane 
figure bounded by three straight lines—well then, we loiow what 
a triangle is. We want a concept to go by, and a conc^t is a 
representation, or picture, of the thing But Being, unlike a tri* 
angle, is something of which we can have no mental picture or 
representation. We reach it by a kind of thought other than con* 
ceptual reason. ‘Think* and *thajik" axe hndred roots, and the 
German word on-denken—literally, "to think cn"—means to re* 
member; hence, for Heidegger, think, thank, and remember are 
kindred notions. Beal thinidng, thinking that is rooted in Being, 
is at once an act of thanking and remembrance. When a dear 
friend says, in parting, *ThInk of mei” this does not mean ‘Have 
a mental picture of mol* but: *Xet me (even in my ahscoce) be 
present with you." So too we must think of Being by lettiog It 
be present to us even though we can have no mental picture of 
it. Being is indeed just this presence, invisible and Bll*pervasive, 
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which canaot be esdosed io aoy mentsl coDC^t To think it Is 
to tbdnk it, to rem anbo it with gratitude, for our bimum existence 
U ultimately rooted »it And i^ just because we cannot represent 
it in any mental concept ^ choose to forget rt. then all our hu¬ 
man and humanistic enterprises are threatened with the void, 
since our existence itself would thereby be tom from its root 

Heidegger has not told us in so many words what Being is; but 
anyone who has read his text through has from U a cmicrete sense 
of Being quite different frcen anything that our philosophic tradi¬ 
tion has so far tnou^t to li^tt. One has, from a book like Being 
and Time, a serve of man as a creature transparent and open to 
Being in every nerve and fiber of his life; and this perhaps is as 
clear a sense of Being, tlie unuttoable^ as any thinker in the West 
has yet given us. Indeed, that book is so charged and compact, in 
its analysis of human existence that the few points from it cited 
above hardly suffice to give mve than a sketchy idea of its real 
range and depth. In the years when Heidegger was writing 
it, during the early 1920’s wboi be was a young pr^essot at 
Marburg, be was thinking at white heat—thinking for a whole 
lifetime, It would seem, fee the rest of bis writings are largely 
ehiddation of this monumeotaJ book. 

The most frequent cribefsm of Heideggerian man ts that he is 
a creature of solitude rather comnonity, that his authentic 
existence is secured in relatioQ to hirp.<#tf alone and not essentially 
to others. This criticism has been made by Existentialists like 
Jaspers, Buber, Berdyaev, MarceU-aad in a somewhat different 
form, by Sartre too. Buber’s criticism (in Betwen Man and Man) 
is the most forcefully put and, becaose Buber k enjoying son^ 
thing of a vogue now in the United States, is likely to W the most 
influential here. His cricidsre entirely misses the point, however, 
that Heideggerian man—or the authentic Heideggerian man-is 
related not merely to himself but to Being, and that only in virtue 
of the latter can this creature attain authenticity. Bubo, the re¬ 
ligious humanist, does not really see that Heidegger is concerned 
with Being and so is not constructing a phikvophieaJ aothropol- 
cgy. Man is for Heidegger raerdy a means of acc^ a gateway to 
the problem of Being; and such a |»oJect of thought is not likely 
to do justice to all the ceoaete facets erf man's existence, psy- 
chologica] and social Heidegger does not philosophine humanly 
(be calls it esistentieffy) as do Ja^«s and Buber, who are rather 



like lyricists of eitisteoce, seeking to aweken autbentic existence 
io their hearers. Heidegger is a thinker, no more and no less; 
and the project that is his life is an austere and somber meditation 
upon Being. 

Still, although formally speaking Bubers objections are beside 
the point, this old rabbi has wonderful instincts and be has sniffed 
out where the trouble really lies: namely in that obscure region 
where the thinker and the man meet and are one. Heidegger 
seeks only to be a thinker, and as such, he towers above men like 
Jaspers and Buber: to put It in blunt American, as thinkers they 
are not even in the same league with Heidegger. But being a 
thinker (even in the exalted sense in which Heidegger is one) is 
not enough for being a man. If thinking could give us back our 
roots, Heidegger’s thought would do that, since no thinker has 
ever been so rooted in the everyday; but it clearly does not. He 
has led us back, as has no other thinker, to see what is involved in 
light and vision, but we need to go one step forther and see that all 
light requires fire. After Heidegger, we feel the need of a new 
Kierkegaard to pump back living blood into the ontological skel^ 
ton of the Heideggerian Dosein. 

Kierkegaard as against Heidegger-that is the essential opposl* 
don to which criticism like Buber's returns us. And the opposition 
turns, as Heidegger would wish it to, on the two men’s varying 
notions of truth: it lying for Kierkegaard in the ethical and 
ligious passion of the in^vidual, for Heidegger in B^g itself, as 
the open region in which subject and object can be and therefore 
can meet, and without which there could be neither subject nor 
object litese two notions of truth have not yet been recoociled 
by existential philosopby^that is a task for the future. But must 
not the quest for Being, as the Orient held, be one and the same 
with tbe individual's Imnmg thirst for personal salvation? Is not 
thinking ibdf incomplete until it unites these—or, rather, ceases 
to divide them? Does not tbe Greek word for truth, a^UlheUi, of 
which Heidegger makes so much, derive after all from the more 
concrete adjective, clethef—meaning, as applied to the individual, 
a mao who is true, open, sincere? Truth comes to be, in short, 
only with the men who is true. 

Heidegger Is far closer in spirit to Nietzsche than he is to 
Kierkegaard; and his thinking, though much more in control, 
breath^ the icy superhuman air oS solitude of ZarathusiTO. It is 
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00 accident that Heidegger finds sudi an affinity wrdi HSlderlii^^ 
tbe great poet of a loaelioess so intense that be too, like Niet2sd)e> 
drifted off into schizophrenia. Heidegger acquiesces too calmly 
in the “death of Cod* If be hasreaUy experienced it. we feel, then 
his thought should be more tormented^r, on the other hand, 
more cheerful, since be has survived that death. Holdeiiin and 
Nietzsche were the great poets of this death of God; Heidegger 
has not succumbed to their dire fate—perhaps because he is not 
a poet, as Zierkegaard mi^tt have pat it, but only a professor. 

Nevertheless, Cernun professors are marvelous bemgs. Over a 
century ago there was a Gennan professor named Hegel whose 
thought might have looked to an ordinary observer like the veriest 
academic woolgathering, of no cnteest to anyone eac^ other 
professional woolgatberen. And yet. Hegel's thought went far and 
wide outside the walls of the Academy and in tbe end begot Mant 
and Communism. Heide gg er may prove equally mfluential Al> 
ready he is recasting our whole pospective oo Western bistOT>% 
the history textbooks of the future may be built on his ideas of 
historicity, as in the last few geDemtkns they were built on 
Hegel’s. And Finitism is already beginning to triumph in modem 
mathematics. In bringiag non-Bei&^ or Nothingness, into thought, 
Heidegger points up the possibilrty dut tbe West may at long 
last face the problem of oibilism without either scandalized 
rhetoric cr complacent self-decepticoL And his thought has al> 
ready touched tbe world outside the Academy, since through 
Sartre he was tbe prime mover m Froich Existentialism. AJthou^ 
in this case, as we shall see, tlw child did not remain very true 
to its parent. 
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Ws u A T as well begin with Sartre in a moment of heroism. Much 
in his writings is distinctly unheroio in nature, but the note of 
heroism does sound, and here it is in The KepubUc of Siience, 
where Sartre is describing the life of the French Resirtance from 
1940 to 1945: 

We were never more free than during the German occupB> 
tion. We had lost all our rights, beginning svith the right to tallc. 
Every day we were insulted to our faces and had n take it in 
silence. Under one pretext or another, as workers, Jews, or 
political prisoners, we were deported en masse. Everywhere, 
on biUboards, in the nesMspapers, on the screen, we encountered 
the revolting and insipid picture of ourselves that oor suppres¬ 
sors wanted us to accept And because of all this we were free. 
Because the Nazi venom seeped into our tiioughts, every ac¬ 
curate thought was a conquest Because an all-powerful police 
tried to force us to hold our tongues, every word took on the 
value of a declaration of principles. Because we were bunted 
down, every one of our gestures had the weight of a solemn 
commitment. . . . 

Exile, captivity, and especially death (which we usually 
shrink from facing at all in happier days) became for us the 
habitual objects of oirr concern. We learned that they were 
neither inevitable accidents, nor even constant and inevitable 
dangers, but they must be considered as our lot itself, our des¬ 
tiny, the profound source of our reality as mea At every instant 
we lived up to the full serise of this commonplace little phrase: 
“Maa is mortall” And the choice that each of 115 made of his 
life was an authentic choice because it was made face to face 
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with because it ccpuJd always have bees eiprassed is 

these tenres “Rather death than. . ' And here ! am not speak¬ 
ing of the elite ainong ns who were real Resistants> but of all 
Frenchmen who, at every hour of the night and day throughout 
four yean, answered No. 

And a few yean later (iW 7 )» his What Is Litentfure? be draws 
another philceophic c<^usicn from this experiace: 


We have been taught to take Evil seriously. It is n^er our 

fault nor our merit if we hved in a time wboi torture was a daily 

fact Chateaubriand, Oradour, the Bue des Saussaies. Dachau, 
and Auschwitz have all demonstrated to us that Evil is not an 
appearance, that Imowing to caose does not dispel it, that it is 
not opposed to Good as a cenfused idea is to adear one, that it 
is not the effect of passions which mi^ be cured, of a fear 
which mi^t be overcome, ctf a passing aberratiou whidi mi^l 
be excused, of an ignorance which oii^t be eah^tened, that 
it can in no way be diverted, brou^t back, reduced, and in¬ 
corporated into idealistic hujnaitrsm, like that shade of which 
Leibnilz has svrltten that it is necessary fw the glare of day¬ 


light . . . 

Perhaps a day will cone when a happy age, looking back at 
the past. wiU see in this suffering and shame one of the paths 
whidi \e 6 to peace. But we axe not on the side of history al¬ 
ready made. We were, as 1 have said, fiiuaied in sudi a way 
that every lived minute seemed to us like stMwthing irreducible. 
Therefore, in spite of ourselves, we came to this coaduaon, 
which will seem sbodmg Co IcAy souls: Evil cannot be re¬ 


deemed. 


It is necessary to emphasize passages like these for American 
readers who wish to undostand Sartre, because Americans have 
not yet comprehended what the French have lived through: that 
we have at last arrived at “the age of agassins* which the poet 
Rimbaud predicted. Sartre came to maturity during the 1930’s. 
The atmosphere of L^tist pcditics was over everyffasg. and Sartre 
has never politically to be on the Left But over France 
also was the stale and tired atmeephere d a world already doomed 
to defeat: The Popular Front govonment of Lioo Blum drifted, 
nerveless and flaccid, incapable of meeting the crisis of the times; 
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the French bourgeoisie bung on, entrenched and petty, unable 
even to conceive the possibility of any great action. ‘‘Les 
became a potent term for Sartre in those days-^the solaudi, the 
stinhera, the stuffy and self-righteous people congealed in the in¬ 
sincerity of their virtues and vices. This atmosphere of decay 
breathes through Sartre s first novel, Haus&t, and it is no accident 
that the quoution on the fiyleaf is from Celine, the poet of the 
abyss, of the nihilism and disgust of that period. The nausea in 
Sartre's book is die nausea of existence ilselfi and to those who 
axe ready to use this as an excuse for tossing out the whole of 
SarCrlan philosophy, we may point out that it is better to encounter 
one's existence in disgust than never to eocounter it at aD—as the 
soiaud in his academic or bourgeois or party*ieader strait jadeet 
never does. The Resistance came to Sai^ and his generation as 
a release from disgust into heroism. It was a call to action, an 
action that brought men to the very limits of their b^g, and in 
hearing this call man himself was not found wanting. He could 
even rediscover his own irreducible liberty in saying No to the 
overpowering might of the occupying forces. 

The esserthol &eedom, the ultimate and final freedom that can¬ 
not be taken from a man, is to say No. This is the basic premise in 
Sartre's view of human freedom: freedom is in its very essence 
negative, though this negativity is also creative. At a certain 
moment, perhaps, the drug or the pain inflicted by the torturer 
may make the victim lose consciousness, and he will confess. But 
so long as he retains the lucidity of consciousness, however tiny 
the area of action possible for him, he can stdl say in his own 
mind: No. Consciousness and freedom are thus given together. 
Only if oonsclousnees is blotted out can man be deprived of this 
residual freedom. Where ah the avenues of action are blocked 
for a man, this freedom may seem a tiny and unimportant things 
but it is in fact total and absolute, and Sartre is right to insist upon 
it as such, for it affords man his final dignity, that of being mam 

The experience of this freedom is not so new in philosophy as 
it might seem. It is this kind of freedom, in fact, that accompanied 
Descartes throughout the course of his famous Systematic Doubt, 
in which he proposed to say No to every belief, no matter how 
plausible, so long as he saw a possibility of doubting it For the 
young and brilliant Sartre, teaching philosophy before the Sec¬ 
ond World War, Descaitus was a special hero-a hero of thought 
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if DOt of tbe life of acCioD. Tht ecpericnce of the Resistance gave 
the figure of Des<2rtes even greate importance for Sartre, since 
in the Resistance Cartesiaaism could be incarnated in the life of 
action. As D9<aTtes proposed to say No to that imagiciary demon 
who might seduce him into assoiting to a proposition that was 
not altogether dear and mdubitaU^ though everything m society 
and nature around him also urged him to assot, sc the Resistant 
could say No to the might of ^ Oecupattoo. 

Sartre is a Carttfian who has read Proust and Heidegger, and 
whose psychologteal exploratkms of man go far beyond those of 
the seventeentb'Ceotury pbikwoplMtn mm important still, be is 
a Cartesian vitio has e x pe rien ced war and tenor in the modem 
world and is therefore situated historically in an altogether 
different relation to the world. Bat a Cartesian he is. nonetheless, 
as perhaps no Frendnnan—or do Frends thinker^an help being 
when the chips are really down. Descartes and the Frenc h Be* 
sistance—Descartes in die Froich Resistance—these are the simple 
keys to the whole of Sartre's apparently complicated and involved 
philosophy. 

To see this clearly we need only go bade to Descartes at a cer* 
tain moment in his Systematic Doubt He proposes to reject all 
belief so long as they can in any way be doubted, to reriri all 
temptations to say Yes his understanding is convinced ac* 
cording to its own li^^ so be rqects belief in the eristence of 
an external world, of other than hzs own, d his own body, 
of his memories and soisaticms. V/h»t be cannot doubt is his own 
consciousness, for to doubt is tn be conscious, and therefore by 
doubting its existence Iv wouki affiim it. In the dark void in 
which Descartes bovered there sbeme only the h^iX of his own 
mind. But before this certitude shcoe for him (and even after it, 
before he passed cm to other truths), be was a nothingness, a 
negativity, easting outside of nature and history, f a be had tem¬ 
porarily abolished all belief in a WAld of bodies and mesnories. 
Thus man caimA be interpreted, Sartre says, as a solid substantial 
thing existing amid the plenitude oS things that make up a WAld; 
he is beyond nature b e caus e in his negative capability he tran¬ 
scends it. Mao's freedom is to say No, and this means that be is 
the being by whom nodtingness coins into being. He is able to 
suspend all o( nature and history io doubt, to bracket it against 
the backdrop of nothingness before which the Cartesian doubter 
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hovers. Sartre here merely draws conclusions from what is 
existeotially implicit in the Cartesian doubt. 

Descartes, o£ course, was a good Christian and a Catholic, and 
as a practical matter he had no intention of imperiling his im- 
mortal soul by pladng his religious faith in doubt while he was 
performing his inteile^al gyrations in the void. As a canny and 
sagacious Frenchman, he proposed to abide by the customs of his 
tiine and place (which included the practice of religion). Hence, 
when he launched himself into the Doubt, he made certain of 
securing his lines of communicadon behind him; be took no 
chances when he made the descent into the painful night of the 
void. The next step after the certitude of the Cogdo, the "I think " 
^us turns out to be a proof of the existence of God; and with God 
as guarantee the whole world of nature, the multitude of thmgs 
with their fixed nature or essences diat the mind may now know, 
is re*e«tablished around Descartes. Sartre, however, is the Carte¬ 
sian doubter at a different place and time; God is dead, and no 
longer guarantees to this passionate and principled atheist that 
vast stmcture of essences, the world, to which his freedom must 
1 give assent As a modem man, Sartre remains in that anguish of 

notliingness in which Descartes floated before the miraculous 
light of God shone to lead him out of it. For Sartre there is no 
unalterable structure of essences or values given prior to man's 
own existenoe- That existence has meaning, finally, only as tbe 
liberty to say No, and by saying No to create a world. If we re¬ 
move God from the picture, the liberty which reveals itself in the 
I Cartesian doubt is total and absolute; but thereby also the more 

anguished, and this anguish is the irreducible destiny and dignity 
i of man. Here Cartesianlsm has become more heroic-and more 

demoniacal. 

Thus Sartre ends by allotting to man the kind of freedom that 
Descartes has ascribed only to God. It is, he says, the freedom 
Descartes secretly would have given to man bad he not been 
limited by the theological convictions of his time and place. 
Descartes' God derives from the absolutely free God of Duns 
Scotus rather than from the Gixl of St. Thomas Aquinas, who is 
bound by the laws of logic. This Cartesian God, says Sartre, is the 
freest God that man ever invented. He is not subordinate to a 
' realm of essences: rather. He creates essences and causes them 

to be what they are. Hence such a God transcends the laws cf 
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logic and roathomatics. As His eostgtce precedes all essences, so 
nan s exiateoce precedes tm essence; lie exists, ajyl out o£ the free 
project which his existmce caa be he mates himself what he is. 
When God dies, nan takes the place God. Such had been the 
prophecy of Dostoev^ and Nietssdte, and Sartre on this point 
is th^ heir. The diffo»ce, however, is that Dostoevski and 
Nietzsche were frensed prc^bets, whereas Sartre advances his 
view with all the lucidity of Cartesian reason and advances it, 
moreover, as a basis for humanitarian and democratic social 
action. To put man m the place of God may seem, to traditkmaU 
ists, an unspeakable ^rfece of diaboKsm; but m Saitxe’s case it is 
done by a thinker who, to fudge from his writings, is a man of 
overwhelming good will and generosity. 

l. BBING'FOIt'lTSELF AND 
BEINC>1N>XTSBLF 

Sartre's philosophy is based on a dualism which, if not Carte¬ 
sian to the letter, is certainly Cartesian in spirit Being, says Sartre, 
is divided ioto two fundamental lands: (i) Setng-tR*i^e^ and 
(a) Beiag/or-ttsdf, Besng'in-ttse^ (Sartres en-soi) is the self- 
contained being of a *hmg- A stooe is a stxtoe; it is what it is; and 
in being just what it is, no more and no less, the being the 
thing always coinddes with itself. Be>ng-for- 4 ea«^ {p(mr>soi) is co¬ 
extensive with (be realm of caksdousness, and the nature of 
consciousness is that ft is p e rpetnaDy beyrad itself. Our thought 
goes beyond itself, toward tomcerow or yesterday, and toward 
the outer edges of the world. Human existence is tiius a perpetual 
self-transcendence: in existing we are always beyond ourselves. 
Consequently we nevo possess our being as we possess a thing. 
Our existence from moment to omnent is a perpetual fiying be¬ 
yond ourselves, or else a perpetual falling behind our own 
possibilities; in any case, our being Qe>‘a exactly coincides with 
itself. It could do so only if we sank into (he self-contained fonn 
of die being of a thing, and this would be possible only if we 
ceased (o be consdous. 

This notion of the Por-itsell may seem obscure, but we en¬ 
counter it on tbe most ordinary occaswos. I have been to a party; 

1 come away, uod with a momentary pang of sadness I soy, "I am 
not myself.' It is necessary to take tins propositicei quite literally 
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fis something fhpt only man can say of himself, because only man 
can say it to himself. I have the feding oi coming to myself after 
having lost or mislaid my being momentarily in a social encounter 
that estranged me from myself. This is the first and immediate 
level on which the term yields its meaning. But the next and 
deeper level of meaning occurs when the feeling of sadness leads 
me to think in a spirit of self-reproach that 1 am not myself in a 
stiil more fundamental sense: I have not re&li2ed so many of the 
plans or projects that make up my being; 1 am iiot myself because 
I do not measure up to myself. Beneath this level too there is 
still another and deeper meaning, rooted la the very nature 
of my being; 1 nm not myself, and I can never be myself, because 
my being stretching out beyond itself at any given moment ex> 
ceeds itself. I am always simultaneoualy more and less than 1 am. 

Herein lies the fundamental uneasiness, or anxiety, of the hu^ 
man condition, for Sartre. Because we are perpetually fiitbng 
beyond ourselves, or falling behind our poa&ibiUties, we seek to 
ground our existence, to make it more secure. In seeking for s$- 
ciulty wc seek to give our existence the self-contained b^g of a 
thing. The For*icself struggle.^ to become the In-itself, to attain 
the rocklike and unshakable solidity of a thing. But this it can 
never do so lung us it is conscious and olive. Man is doomed to 
the radical insecurity and contingency of his being; for without 
it he would nut be man but merely a thing and would not have 
the human capacity for transcendence of his given situation. 
There is a curious dialectical interplay here: that which con¬ 
stitutes man's power and glory, that which lies at the very heart 
of lus power to be lord ov^ things, namely his capacity to tran¬ 
scend himself and his immediate situation, is at one and the same 
time that which causes the fragility, tbo wavering and flight, the 
anguish of our human lot. 

With enormous ingenuity and virtuality Sartre interweaves 
these two notions—Bemg-m-itsdf and Being-foi-itself—to eluci¬ 
date the complexities of human psychology. The principal work 
in which be does this is V^ire et U neant (Being and Nothing¬ 
ness), a great, uneven, brilliant and verbose tome which he 
worked on during the Resistance and which appeared in 1944. 
Sartre’s debt to Heidegger is great, but his own originality is un¬ 
questionable. He is one of the most brilliant minds alive-some- 
times we fee) too brilliant, for the greatest mind needs a little 
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sfiviog streak of eaTth-bouE»d stupidity $oiDewbere» so (he feet can 
be plaoted mulishly oa the soil of uoshak&ble fact. Sartre 
has learned all the dialectical Cricks of Hegel, and he can trot 
them out as he chooses with a virtuosity that is at times excessive. 
It is a use of Hegel’s meartf toward an etisteotial rather than an 
idealistic end, of course, for Sartre can never go the way of Hegel: 
he believes, in opposition to the idealist, that Evil is real and can* 
not be redeemed, that the negative can neves be sublimated in 
the pure pceitive bemg of d>e Absolute. Dachau and Belseo have 
taught him that Where Sartre goes beyond Heidegger is in giving 
a more detailed elaboratioa of the negative side d human exist- 
e:>c«. For Heidegger dte essentially temporal being of man is 
pervaded by the negatives of the nor-yet and no-longer, but Sar¬ 
tre does much more with this, nosing out all the sordid and seedy 
strands of nothingness that ha\mt our human condition like a bad 
breath or body odor. Never in the dtou^t of die West has die 
Self been so pervaded by negation. One would have to go to the 
East, to the Buddhist philosopher Nagaifona (cifCC eoo 
with his doctrine of AruztiTum, (he (nsubstantiality of the Self, to 
meet as awesome a list of negations as Sartre draws up. The Self, 
indeed, is in Sartre’s treatment, as in Buddhism, a bubble, and a 
bubble has nothing at its crater. 

But neither M Buddhism nor in Sartre is the Self riddled with 
negations to the end that we should, humanly speaking collapse 
into the negative, into a purely passive In Buddhism the 

recognition of the nothingness of ouisdves is intended to lead into 
a striving for holmoss and compassion—the recognition that in the 
end th^e is nothing that sustains os dvinM teed us to love one 
another, as survivors on a hfe raft, at tlw moment they grasp that 
the ocean is shoreless and that no rescue ship is comiDg, can only 
have compassion on ooe another. For Saitre, oo the other hand, 
the nothingness of the is the fee (be will to actiOR: the 
bubble is empty and will coDapse, and so wbat is left us but the 
energy and passion to spin that bubble out? Man’s existence is 
absurd in the midst of a cosmos that knows him not; (he only 
meaning be can give himself is through the bee project (hat be 
launches out of his own nothingness. Sartre tuns from nothing¬ 
ness not to oompassioo or hoTinisss, but to human freedom as 
reali2ed in revolutionary activity. In this feia] appeal to the will 
to action there is a secret Irinthip with Nietas^A e; and nothing 
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justifies more fuUy Heidegger's contention that Nleteche is the 
secret master of Western metaphysics in its final stage than the 
way in which Sartre's thinking comes around in the end to join 
Nietzsche's. 

However great his initial dependence upon Heidegger, Sartre's 
philosophy moves finally in an altogether opposite direction. He 
misses the very root of ail of Heidegger's thiniing, which is Being 
itself. There is, in Sartre» BejDg'{or*itseIf and 6eiog-io*itself but 
there is no Being. How can the For-itself and In-itielf meet unless 
both stand out in the open space of Being? We have here, in 
Sartre, the world deft once again into the Cartesian dualism 
of subject and object, the world of oonsdousness and the world 
of things. Sartre has advanced as the fundamental thesis of his 
existentialism the proposition that existence precedes essence. 
This thesis is true for Heidegger as well, in the historical, social, 
and biographical sense that man comes Into existence and makes 
himself to be what be is. But for Heidegger another proposition 
is even more basic than this: namelyi Being precedes existence. 
For without the open dealing of Being into which man can trao' 
scend himself, he could not ex-sist, i.e., stand out beyond hiniself. 
Man can make himself be what he is only because all his projects 
are revealed to him as taking place within the open field or 
region of Being. This is why Heidegger has declared. *1 am not 
an Existentialist*'—because the Existentialists of the Sartrlan 
school do not grasp this priority of Being, and so their thinking 
remains, like that of Descartes, locked up in the bumsa subject. 

To be sure, Sartre has gone a considerable step beyond Des* 
cartes by making the essence of human consdousness to be trao* 
scendence: that is, to be conscious is, immediately and as such, 
to point beyond that isolated act of consciousness and therefore 
to be beyond or above it. Descartes, at the enreme point of his 
thought, had envisaged consciousness as absolutely eodosed in 
itself, with the world of external objects shut out, end all the past 
and future suspended. But this step forward by Sartre is not so 
considerable if the transcending subject has nowhere to transcend 
himself: if tiiere is not an open field or region of Being In which 
the fateful dualism of subject and object ceases lo be. Modem 
philosophy from Descartes onward has asked itself the question: 
How can the subject really know the object? By the time of fCant 
(and despite all the advances in physical knowledge since Des* 
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cartes) the humaa mtad felt itself so estnoged from nature that 
Sant's answer was that the subject can never know the object*ui« 
itself. And from there H is but a short step to Nietzsche, who 
dares d»t knowledge of the otqect>iD*itself is vonecessary—all we 
need is to be able to master it, and hence the Will to Power 
becomes primary. (In Sutie what becomes primary is rather the 
will to action.) 

Now, Heidegg^s revexaal of this development in modem 
philosophy is ratiical aod goes to the root of the matter; and I do 
not think Sartre has seen this aspect of Heidegger’s thought For 
what Heidegger proposes is a more basic question than that oi 
Descartes and Kant; namely, bow is it possible for the subject to 
he? and (or the object to And his answer is: Because both 
Stand out in the truth, or uO'hiddenoess, of Being. This notion of 
the tmft of Being ts absent from the philosopl^ ^ Sartre, indeed, 
nowhere in his vast Bemg and Nothingness does be deal with the 
problem of truth in a ndknl and way: so far as he 

understands truth at all, he takes it in the ordinary intellectual- 
istic sense diat has been traditional with non-existeotial philosO' 
phera. In the end (as well as at his very beginning) Sartre turns 
out thus to be a Cartestan ratkoalist^me, to be sure, whose ma¬ 
terial fr impassicfted and ecstectial, but for all that not any the 
less a Cartesian in his ultimate dualism between the For-itself and 
the In-itseif. And the cuiions xrony about this is ^t Sartre, whose 
name d)e general pubKc has cone to take as synonymous with 
EdstenCialisTT^ is the one e dsteotial phUosopbo wlu does not deal 
with tbe prime qnestioft that has been the central passion of 
nearly all the Enstentialists-Cbe quesboo, namely, of a truth for 
man that is more than a (ruth of tbe intellect 

It is altogether consistent therefore that Sartre should advertise 
his brand of Existentialsin to the public as a new humanism. Like 
every hunuuusm, it teaches that the proptt study of mankind is 
man, or, as Marx put it. that the root of mankind is man- But, 
again like every bumaoism. it leaves unasked the question: What 
is the root of mau? In this search (or mob for man-e search that 
has, as we have seen, absorbed tfaiokers and caused the malaise 
of poets for the last hundred and fifty yean^artre does cot 
participate. He leaves man rootless. This may be because Sartre 
himself Is the qumtesseoce of the urban inteUectuaJ-perhaps the 
most brilliant uriian mteOectua] of our time, but still with the in* 
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evitable alienatiOD of this type He seems to breathe the air of 
the modem city, of its caf6s, faubourgs, and streets, as if there 
were no other home lor man. 


2. tITBRATURS AS A MODE OF 
ACTION 

Such too is the impression with which his more strictly literary 
works leave us. It is a paradox that although the Existentialists 
have often been accused of really being literary men or poets 
rather than philosophers (in the strict academic sense), Sartre, 
the one Existentialist who has fulfilled himself as a literary man, 
pouring out novels, plays, and litwary essays, and who indeed 
earns his living now as a professional writer, is in his philosophy the 
most intellectuallstic of all the Existentialists. The fact is that 
despite Sartre's enormous strictly literary output, men like Xierke- 
gaard and Niebsche had more of the artist in them. They were 
poets, and not only is there nothiog of the poet in Sartre, but be 
even shows little real feeling for poetry when he talb about it 
His conception of literature is a thoroughly intellectual one: In 
his What Is Litemturg {1947), a long and brilliant esay in critical 
theory, he develops the fundamental view that literature is a mode 
of action, an act of the svriters freedom that seeb to appeal to 
the freedom of other individuals and eventually to the total free 
collective of mankind. Stripped of its metaphysical language, his 
theory leads him to espouse a kind of social realism in literature. 
Thus the greatest living vmter, he tells us, is John Dos Passes. Such 
a Judgment is rather shocking as evidence of Sartre’s literary 
taste^r lack of it. But the philosopher is really responding to the 
Ulga of Dos Passos’ fiction, not to the novels as worb of art. Dos 
Passes is, for Sartre, the perfect example of what he believes a 
writer should do and what he himself tries to do in his own later 
fiction: that is, grapple with the problems of man in his time and 
milieu. Sartre’s novels are a technically dazzling, streamlined 
variety of social realism. It is always to the idea, and particularly 
the idea as it leads to sodal action, that Sartre responds. Hence 
he cannot do justice, either in his critical theory or in his actual 
practice of literary criticism, to poetry, which is precisely that 
form of human expression in which the poet—and the reader who 
would enter the poets world-must let Being be, to use Heldeg* 
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ger’s phrase^ and not attempt to coerce it by the will to action or 
the will to intellectuallzation. The absence of the poet io Sartre, 
as a literary man, is thus another evidence of what, on the philo^ 
sopbical level, leads to a deficiency in his theory of Being. 

Sartre is a writer of very powerful gifts, nevertheless, who sue* 
ceeds in his effects whenever the idea itself is able to generate 
artistic passion and life. His first novel, Nau^a (1938), may well 
be his best book for the very reason that in it the intellectual and 
the creative artist come dosest to being joined. Much as ideas and 
the elaboration of ideas figure in the book, the author has not 
shirked the novelist’s tasks, and the remarkable things is the life 
with which the ideas are invested, which forms the intimate tex¬ 
ture of the hero’s experience and sensibility. The mood of this 
life is disgust, which can as well as any other mood become the 
occosUmi of discovery, a radical plunge into one’s own existence. 
It Is authentically human, this disgust, and turns out to be 
novelistically exciting, though it has nothing like the grand scope 
and implications of Chine’s disgust. Sartre's treatment is more 
self-consdous and more subtle, philosophically, but also more 
static: his disgust is not embodied, as Celine’s is, in the desperate 
picaresque of common life and the anonymous depths of street 
characters. Nausea is not so much a full novel as an extraordinary 
fragment of one. In his later fiction Sartre has turned away from 
the narrow and intense form of the early book to a broader 
panorama, and not always with entirely happy results. 

These later oovels—originaUy a trilogy, Les Chetnins de la 
UberU {The Hoods to lAberty) and now a (^ralogy-~may go on 
being issued as endlessly as the roman iieuw of Jules Komains, if 
Sartre's volcanic activity as a writer cootioues. One does wish that 
Sartre would pause for a while and regroup his forc^. The man 
really writes too much. Perhaps if literature becomes a mode of 
action one gets so caught up in ft that ooe cannot stop the action. 
’These later novels of his contain remarkable things^great scenes 
and passages—and their theme is the central Sartriao one of the 
search for liberty, or rather for the leafization in life of that liberty 
that we always and essentially are, sometimes even In spite of 
ourselves. Yet they are so uneven in achievement, ooe regrets to 
see Sartre’s great talents wandering and thinning out like spilt 
milk. 

Of his plays too, it may be said that his two earlier and shorter 
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ones-Les Mowhes (The Flies) and Huis Cloe (No EiJ«)-are 
his best They are at any rate the things to recommend to the 
reader who wishes to get the concrete drift of Sartre’s phiJosophy 
but has DO stomach for the elaborate dialectic of B^g <2n^ 
N^tkinpiess. 

The Flies, first produced while the Resistance was still going 
os, is in form something of a set piece, sioce it deals with the 
myth of Orestes and the Furies; but it is charged throughout with 
a passion and eloquence bom of Sartre’s own personal convictions. 
Orestes is the spokesman for the Sartrian view of liberty. The 
solution of the play Is not at all like that in Aechylus, for here 
there are no supernatural agencies that oan deliver Orestei from 
his guilt. He has (o take that guilt upon himself, and he does so 
at the end of the play in a superbly defiant speech before Che 
cosmic Gestapo chief Jupiter; he accepts his guUt, he cMlaims, 
knowing that to do so Is absurd because he is a man and therefore 
free. In discharging his freedom man also wills to accept the re* 
sponsibility of it, thus becoming heavy with his own guilL Con- 
sdence, Heidegger has said, is the vrill to be guilty-tbat is, to 
accept the guJt that we laow will be ours whatever course of 
action we take. 

No Exit, the most sensational of Sartre’s dramatic successes, dis* 
plays perhaps to their best advantage his real talents as a writer: 
the intense driving energy of the play, the passion of the ideas 
expressed, we can recognize as aut^olically his. The three 
characters of No Exit are planted in Hell; they are being punished, 
rather in the manner of Dante, by being given exac^ the fruit 
of their evil itself. Having practiced *bad faith* in lif^which, in 
Sartre's terms. Is the surrendering of one’s human liberty in ord^ 
to possess, or Liy to possess, one’s being as a thiisg—the three 
characters now have what they had sought to surreudei them* 
selves to. Having died, they cannot change anything in their past 
lives, which are exactly what they are, no more and no less, Just 
like the static being of things. These three persons have no being 
other than that each has in the eyes of the others; they erist in 
each other’s gaze, in fact But (his is exactly what they longed 
for in life^to lose their own subjective being by identifying them* 
selves with what they were in the eyes of o^er people. It is a 
torment that people do in fact choose on earth; the bourgeois 
solaud and the anti-Senute, Sartre says, have choseo as them* 
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selves their public staoce or role, and (Hus really exist oot as free 
beings for themselves bat as beings io the eyes of others. 

Despite the excitemeot and istenaty of No ExU as theater, the 
distinctly intellectual nature of Sartre’s gifts once again reveals 
ibelf. The three characters are thinly blocked out, hardly more 
than single intense curves of action, illustrating the duee evils of 
cowardice, Lesbianism, infanticide. Beyond a certain point they 
hold no surprises foe us, they are without contingoicy^aiid this 
from an author who denies the existesce of ^character* as a fixed 
thing. The same is true here as we observed earlier of Nattsea: 
Sartre succeeds most surety where the fusion of intellectual with 
creative writer is most mtuoate and passknate. But this is always 
achieved by the writer’s drawing secret drafts on the philosopher’s 
credit. As a writer Sartre is always the impassioned rheteddan 
of the idea; and the rbetoridao, no matter how great and how 
eloquent his rhetoric; never has tbe fuB being of the artist. If 
Sartre were really a poet and an artist, we would have from him 
a diSerent philosophy, as we shall see from turning back now to 
that philosophy. 

3 . AN EXISTENTIAL PSTCHOLOGT 

One would expect that Being*iD*itse 1 f, as tbe realm of self¬ 
identical objects, would be invested by Sartre with imagery sug* 
gesdng stiffness and rigidity. Quite the contrary; this vast realm 15 
associated for him with images cd softness, stickiness, viscosity, 
corpulence, flabbiness. There b too much of it, and it is heavy, 
like e fat ^ady m the drctis. la the fansoua episode in Nousea 
where the hero, Roqu»tin, discovers existence in (be experience 
of disgust, he is looknig at a chestnut tree in a provincial park: tbe 
roots are tangled and excessivei the tree ibetf is do trop, too much, 
excessive. Since it bas 00 ulCunate reason for existing, Being-m« 
itself is absurd: its existence is a kind of superfeUtion. Its softness 
has the quality of the feminiDe. Behind all Sartre’s intellectual 
dialectic we perceive that tbe In-itself is for him the archetype 
of nature: excessive, fruitful, blooming natvire->the woman, the 
female. 

The For-itself, by eonlrast, k for Sartre (he masculine aspect 
of human psydrak^: it is that in virtue of which man chooses 
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himself in his radical liberty, makes projects> and thereby gives his 
life wbat strictly human meaning it has. 

It is necessary to call attention to these fominine and masculine 
images that circulate in the background of Sartre's more formal 
concepts because In Being and Nothingness and certain other 
writings he has attempted to sketch a new and radical type of 
psychology. He calls it "exisfentinl psychoanalysis," and it has al¬ 
ready caught on somewhat in Europej a group of psychiatrists 
there has espoused it, and even in this country it has its profes* 
siooal adherents. This new type of psychoanalysis, Sartre says, 
will replace or at least supplement the older forms. The essence 
of mao, according to the Preuch thinker, lies not in the Oedipus 
complex {as Freud held) nor in the inferiority cornpJex {as Adler 
maintained); it lies rather m the radical liber^ of mans existence 
by which he chooses himself and so makes himself what he is. 
Man is not to be seen as the passive plaything of unconscious 
forces, which determine what he is to be. In fact, Sartre denies the 
existence of an unconscious mind altogether; wherever the mind 
manifests itself, he holds, It is conscious. A human personality or 
human life is not to be understood in terms of some hypothetkal 
unconscious at work behind the scenes and pulling all the wires 
that manipulate the puppet of consdousoess. A man his life, 
says Sartre; which means that he is nothing more not less than 
the totality of acts that make up that life. And to understand truly 
a mans life we have simply to grasp the structure, at once single 
and complex, that binds together all those overt acts-this struc¬ 
ture beiug, in fact, Just the unique and iireplaceable project that 
is that individual's life. 

Sartre has given his theory a remarkably concrete application 
Id a biographical study, Basidcleire, published here in 195a We 
cannot, according to Sartre, understand Baudelaire's life—his 
poetry, his ideas, his quairels-by relating ail these things to his 
sexuality; on the contrary, ibe sexuality must be seen to take its 
place in the whole life, and indeed to take its form and dlrectioa 
from the total project that is that life. The choice of himself that 
made Baudelaires life what it was occurred, says Sartre, when he 
was sent oS to school as a boy and thus for the 6rst time was 
separated from his molber; aUcnated and intimidated by his 
schoolfellows, he withdrew into himself, and there the choice of 
himself as solitary and difierent began. Sartre shows how this 
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choice r&difttes, like the Hpple £rom a $toDe» through the whole life 
that followed: the ciilCivatiOD of the poet’s miod as a miiror of his 
solitude; his withdrawal from the fotoess and lubricity of nature 
ia visions of a completely iooiganic world, a dty ^ metals with¬ 
out a single tree, eta, etc. Sartre assembles a great number of 
details and correlates th^rn well, so that we are left with a power¬ 
ful and unified irnage of Bauddaire's life. But bow convincing is 
his picture as rendering the total truth about Baudelaire? And 
how convincing is this new psydnMnalysts be has here put to the 
test? 

In the first place, the choice of him< rff that Baudelaire is sup¬ 
posed to have made at anrand the age of tvpelve hardly appears 
to have been a conscious and res<^te project, deeted then and 
there for a whole lifetime. If it was nor conscious, then Sartre 
would be forced to admit the existence of an unccssdous; for if 
Baudelaire’s life was a single project'-that is, a dMtce of himself 
as the b^g be was to be—reflected ia all tbe myriad details of 
his life, tbe way in whi^ it was to be refieeted was unknown to 
him at twelve, and thoefbre tbe project itself, as a totality, was 
ia good part unconscious. If a human fife is a concrete liberty 
radiating outward mto aH the details of our actions, some people 
may indeed Imow what tbeh project is, what their fife means, but 
at any one time a vast portion of this project as manifested is all 
our actions must be hidden from us. Sartre <&)es not admit this, 
but if be did he would be compiled Co Cake r^ge in tbe notion 
of an unconscious project In any ease, the unconscious has to be 
reintroduced as soon as we sedc to ^ply existeDtial psychoanaly¬ 
sis COTcretely. 

The moits of Sartres theory as psychology we leave Co the 
psychologists to determine what csBceras us here is the phil^ 
Sophie thought that b'es at the root of the psy^ology. And once 
again the root is Caitesiaaism: d>e klentification of mind with 
consciousness, with tbe Cogtto, is a Cartesian identifleation. 
When Descartes said Chink, therefore I am.* the statement— 
apart from its merely fuoctiooal usage as otaiking a certain stage 
in his reasoning-was, humanly speaking, tlie statement of a mao 
who identifies his own reality with his thought. The unconscious 
is something alien and opposite: Conscaousness is a realm of dear 
and distinct ideas, but tbe world of the unconsdous is tbe fat, 
fonnless, fructifying domain of tbe lo-iCself of nature. This latter 
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world wm be forgotten and finally denied to wist. A Cartesian 
subjectivity (which is what Sarlre^s is) ctfnrwt admit the existence 
of the unconscious because the unconscious is die Other in one^ 
self; and the glance of the Otber» in Sarhe, is always like the stare 
of Medusa, fearful and petrifying. 

This relation to the Other is one of the most seosatioiial and 
best-known aspects of Sartre's psychology. To the other person, 
who looks at me from the outside, I seem an object, a thing; my 
subjectivily with its inner freedom escapes his ga«. Hence his 
tendency is always to convert me into the object he sees. The gaze 
of the Other penetrates to the depths of my existence, freezes and 
coQgcah it. It is this, according to Sartre, tbat turns love and 
particularly sexual love into a perpetual tension and indeed war¬ 
fare. The lover wishes to possess the beloved, but the freedom of 
the beloved (which is his or her Kucnan essence) cannot be pos¬ 
sessed; hence, the lover tends to reduce the beloved to an object 
for the sake of possessing it. Love is menaced always by a per¬ 
petual oscillation between sadism and masochism: In sadism 1 r^ 
duce the other to a mere lump, to be beaten and manipulated as 
I choose, while in masochism 1 offw myself as an object, but in an 
attempt to entrap the other and undermine his freedom. With a 
dialectical ingenuity that is almost fiendish Sartre exposes the in¬ 
terplay between the two tendencies. There is no doubt that he 
sheds hght on a tension that must be perpetually present when 
two persons love each other; but there does seem to be doubt, 
after we have got through all his pulverizing analysis, that the 
very excess of his dialectic may not actually make disappear the 
very possibility of love, as love sometimes (despite him) does 
really occur In our day-to-day life. What has happened here is 
simply tbat Sartre has falleo victun to his own philosophic prin¬ 
ciples: As he can find in his philosophy no field or region of Beuig 
in which the subject, Belng-for-itself, and the object, Being-in- 
itself, really meet, so when he comes to psychology the self must 
remain irremediably opposed tn the Other, aod th&e is no area 
betweeo in which I may genuinely say Thou to the Other. A 
Cartesian subjectivity, whid) Sartre’s fuodamentally is, must 
work Itself out into just such a psychological theory ^ the emo¬ 
tions as Sartre has given us. 

What be is describing is at bottom the eternal war between the 
sexes, of which Adler spoke. In fact, if we strip Sartre's psychology 
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of its particular phxJosophicaJ terauDologyf it tuns out to be 
fundamentally aa Adlerian psydiology. Adler, following Nietz¬ 
sche, based his psydnlogy w the Will to Power, and th^ as we 
see from the endless cycle oi sadism-masochsm to which he con¬ 
demns love, is true of Sartre too. Eros disappears before the Will 
to Power. Sartre is dri>^ once again mte the Niebsehean camp; 
where Being is lost—the Being that would unite the For-itself, 
subject, with the In-itself, the object—man is left to find his mean¬ 
ing only in his mastery over objects. What is the Sartrian project 
that makes up our very being but a confirmation of the Adlerian 
notion of t 'guiding thread or motive* by which we try to unify 
and give meaning to our whole lif^ like Adler’s, Sartre's is funda- 
mentaOy a masculine psydmlogy; it ausunderstands or disparages 
tile psychology of woman. The humanity of man consists m the 
For-itself, the masculine component by which we choose, make 
projects, and generally cMunit ourselves to the life of action. The 
element of masculine protest to use Adler’s term, is strong 
throughout Sartre's writings-whether it be the disgust of Mathieu 
(in Roadi to Liberty) at bis pregnant mistress, or the disgust (it 
is fundamentally the same disgust) of Roquestin, in Nouseo, at 
the bloated roots of the chestnut tree; or Sartre’s philosophical 
analysis (in Being and Nothingness) of the viscous, the thick, 
sticky substance that wooU entrap hh liberty like the soft threat 
of the body of a womasu Aad the woman is a threat, for the woman 
is nature and Sartrian man exists m the liberty of his project, 
which, since it is ultimately imjustified and unjustifiable, in effect 
sunders him totally from nature. The wbofe of Sartre’s psydiology 
is thus the Cartesian given a new and startling modera 

content 

We are now in a betts positioB to assess Sartre’s fundamental 
notion of liberty. He is ri^ to make the liberty of choice, which 
is the liberty of a consdous action, total and absolute, no matter 
bow small the area of our power: in dx»osiag. I have to say No 
somewhere, and this No, whidr is total and totally ttchisive of 
other alternatives, is dreadful; but only by shutting myself up in 
it is any resoluteness of action possible. A friend of mine, a very 
intelligent and sensitive man. was over a long period in the grip 
of a neurosis that took the fcma of indeciska in tiie face of almost 
every occasion of lifoi attiog b a restaurant, be could not look at 
the printed menu to choose his lunch witimut seeing the abyss of 
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the negative open before bis eyes, on the page, and so falling into 
a sweat. (He was not a Saitrian. and had not even read Sartre; 
but his description of his own experience was exactly in lenns of 
this abyss of Nothing opening before his eyes oa the page) 
Critics may maVe the supei^cial observation that this only shows 
how silly and neurotic Sartre's view of freedom is. But, on the 
contrary, it confirms Sartre's analysis of freedom, for only because 
freedom is what he says it is could this man have been frightened 
by it and have retreated into Ae anxiety of iadedsioa. The 
neurosis consisted in the fact that freedom, that total and absolute 
thing, could cause the abyss to open on such trifling occasions. 
But the example points up also where Sartre's theory is decidedly 
lacHng: it does sot show us the kind of objects in relation to 
which our human subjectivity can define its^ in a free choice 
that is meaningful and not neurotic- This is so because Sartre's 
doctrine of liberty was developed out of the experience of extreme 
situations: the victim says to his totalitarian oppressor. No, even 
if you kiU me; and he shuts himself up in this No and will not be 
shaken from it Our resoluteness in any choice exacts from us 
something as total as this, although it need not be exacted from 
us in so violent and extreme a situation. But he who shuts himself 
up in the No can be demoniacal, os Xicrkegaard pointed oub, he 
con say No against himself, against his own nature. Sartre’s doc¬ 
trine of freedom does not really comprehend the concrete man 
who is an undivided totality of body and mind, at once, and svitb* 
out division, both In-itself and For itself, but rather an isolated 
aspect of this total condition, the aspect of man always at the 
margin of his existence. 

Thus the crucial question, Sartre tells us, is this: Under what 
exceptional conditions does a man really exp^ience bis freedom? 
Notice the word ‘exceptional" here. Why not ask instead: Under 
what ordinary, average, everyday conditions does a man experi¬ 
ence his freedom? An urtirt—and particularly not an intellectual 
artist like Sartre-when the work is going well experiences his 
freedom as just that effortless burgeoning, swelling, flowing, which 
bas for him the quality of the inevitable flow of nature. It is like 
that pear free blooming there in the yard—very different from 
the nauseating diestnut tree of Rtxiuentin-effortlessly and beau¬ 
tifully bringing forth its fruit into the sunlight. Because Sartre’s 
psychology recognizes only the conscious, it cannot comprehend 

0 
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s form gf freedom that operates ia that zooe of the bunsD person* 
aliCy where eoosdous and uncooscious flow into eadi other. Being 
limited to the conscio<.w, it inevitably becomes as ego psychology; 
hence freedom is undentood only as the resolute project of the 
conscious ego. 

Under what day'tCHjay conditions does the religious man—to 
talce another example—eiperieoce his f r ee dom? That, horn Sar¬ 
tre's thoroughly secular point of view, the beKe^ of religion are 
absurd does not aita into diis question; for the religious psy¬ 
chology does in fact exist, and any psyobologica! theory that 
failed to cover it would be inadequate. How does a St Paul exp^ 
rience his freedom? He has died the deatii, cast ofl the bondage 
of an old sel^ and now he lives and energetically organizes a 
diuicb: *Aad yet not / liv^ but Christ Ifvetb in me.” His freedom 
is the surrender to the redeeming image of something greater than 
himself. This is the freedom of spiritual man, not Cartesian man. 
The project that is (be life of a St Paul is not primarily a conscious 
choice of himself, but is the reult of a convefskm t!^t arose out 
of the depths of his anconsdous. Cartesian man knows neither the 
freedom of spirit aor of nature, for in both of these the dualism of 
die In-itself and the Fcv-itself breaks down. 

Or, to take a third example, consider the psychology of the 
ordinary wnnan. Not of the women one meet s in Sartre's novels or 
plays; nor of that woman, his friend, who wrote a book of feminine 
protest, The Second Sex, whidi is in reahcy the protest against 
being feminine. No, take a totally ordinary woman, one of that 
great number whose being is the involvaDent with family and 
children, and some of v^iom are happy at it, or at least as hu¬ 
manly fulfilled by it as the male by his own essentially masculine 
projects. What sense does it make to say that such a woman’s 
identity is constituted by her project? Her project is family and 
children, and these do in fact nsake up a total human commit¬ 
ment; but it is hardly a project that has issued out of the conscious 
ego. Her whole life, with whatevo freedom it reveals, is rather 
the unfolding of nature throu^ her. As sooo as we begin to think 
about the psychology of women, Sartres psychology shows itsdf 
indeed to be exclusively a masculine aflai^ but the masculine that 
—alone, onjustified, and on the very margins of existenc^bas 
sundered itself from nature. 

No doubt ill of Sartre’s theory is, as perhaps every psycbologi- 
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ca] theory mu^ be, a projection of bis own persona] psychology; 
there are plenty of signs of this in the novels and plays, where he 
reveals himself copiously. But be is also a thinher passionately 
identified with his ideas^ and for tis the significance of his compli* 
cated and often brilliant exploration of human psychology lies in 
the fact that it stems ultimately from Cartesian dualism, and 
brinp to completion that sundering of man from nature with 
which Descartes initiated the modern epoch. Sartre is certainly 
right in insisting that man comes to exist only by sundering him* 
self from nature—that this is his human fate in a universe that 
knows him not; but it is a guestiOD of how far this sundering 
go without the human project becoming demoniacal, insane, or 
simply too brittle to have any human substance. In our own lives, 
when they are going at their best, the In-itself, the unconscious- 
or nature—is perpetually flowing through and sustaming the For* 
itself of our consdoirsness. 

Sartre’s freedom is demoniacal. It is rootless freedom. This doc* 
trine happens, of course, to be maintained by a man of great good 
will, generosity, and courage; and the project he has chosen as his 
own, in which he has chosen himself, is the humarutariao and 
liberal one of revolutionary action. Sartre's long and ^eckered re* 
lations with the Communists would be a matter of high comedy if 
they were not so dearly a part of the general contemporary 
tragedy. Sartre believed that the Communist Party was truly the 
party of the woridng dass, and be was willing therefore to cast 
his lot with that party io the field of practical politics. Meanwhile, 
in philosophy, he intended to retain his own freedom, induding 
his doctrine of freedom. He came to the Communists, offering 
them all his talents and energy-and was rebuffed. In practical 
politics Sartre has shown himself very naive, but in the course of 
his philosophical quarrels with the Communists he has produced 
some of the best intellectual polemic of our time. It was a case, 
in these polemics, of Cartesian man against the Communist robot; 
and whatever reservations we may have about Cartesian mao, he 
is in part human and dwarfs the party robot. Besides, Sartre is a 
man of surpassing intelligence, which his opponents among the 
Communist Intellectuals certainly were not. What lay 1 >ehlnd the 
entire controversy was the shadow tliat Marxist man does not 
face: Sartre based his revolutionary activity upuo a free choice. 
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th« Mamst upoo an objective hi^oric process, the fanner recog* 
nizing the melieDebte subjectivity of mui» the latter reducing mao 
to an object in a process. Moreover, Sartre’s atbehm states can¬ 
didly what the Philistine atheism of CooununiszD (and a)l other 
Philistine forms of atheism) does sot have enough imagmatioD or 
GCunge to say; that man is an aheo in the universe, unjustiBed 
and unjustifiable, absurd in the simple smse that dime is oo Leib> 
oiCsan reascei sufident to explain why be or his universe exists. 
Sartre's atheism—the way in he exists in it—does not lose 

its grasp of the essentially problematic nature M man. And therein 
Sartre points the way to the question Marxist man wiU have to 
ask, the devil be will have to face, if and when the classless so* 
ciety should ever be achieved. 

It has been rernarited that Eierkegaard’s statement of the re* 
ligious positicn is so severe that it has turned many people who 
tlxiugbt theuttelves religious to athersm. Analogously, Sartre’s 
view of atheism is so stark and bleak that it seems to turn many 
people toward rdi^on. This is exactly as it should be. Tbe choice 
must be hard either way; for ™n, a problematic being to his 
depths, cannot lay hold d his ultimate commitments with a smug 
arid easy security. 

It may be that, as the modem world moves on, tbe Sartrian 
)dad of freedom wtil be mm and more tbe only kind man can 
experience. As society becomes more totaUtarian, tbe Islands of 
freedom get smaller and more cut aS from tbe mainland and 
from each other—which is to say from any spontaneous inter* 
change with nature or the cocnmuncty d otho buman beings. 
Sartre’s Orestes says to his celestial oppresor, 1 am a man, Jupi¬ 
ter.” One imagines tbe last Resistant of tbe last Retistance saying 
No in a prison cell in tbe Lubianka; saying No without any motive 
of sel£*advantage and without any hc^ that future bumans wiU 
take up his cause, but saying No nonetheless simply because be is 
a man and his liberty cannot be taken from him. This last man 
would exist ia a ctight darker than that into which the great 
Descartes cast himself, in that histork Inn in Holland, when be 
paused to think and said No to the demon. It (Snoot be said that 
Sartre has not given us good wonting. 
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Chapter Eleven 


This boos began with a look at the present situation of man 
and of philosophy; then outlined the historical background against 
which this situation must be understood; and moved on to a view 
of four philosophers who have given expUcit formulation to the 
issues implicit in that history. Now, at the end, we come back to 
our beginning: to the situation of the world here and now, from 
which all understanding must start and to which it must return. 
In ail existentlai thinldng it is we ourselves, the quesboners, who 
are ultimately in question. 

The four philosophers whom we have considered-'Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche, Heidegger, and Saitre-do not in any way represent 
all the facets of Ehustentialism; there may even be, among the 
Existentialists whom we have not treated at length, figures that 
would prove more humanly appealing to the individual reader. 
These four, however, seem to me to be, intellectually speaking, 
the most considerable figures that the movement has yet brought 
forward. In any case they pose, for me, the chief questions that 
stand at issue for philosophy, and indeed for man hiinself, at this 
point in Western history. The fact that certain of these thinkers— 
Heidegger is particular—have disclaimed the label of Existential- 
ist should not deter us from recognizing in them a well*defioed 
movement We may remember that Kant once protested against 
the term ^idealist* as applied to himseli—and with good reason; 
but history in its rough-and-ready need for groupings overrode his 
protest, and as an idealist he now stands classified in all the text¬ 
books—and with equally good reason. Perhaps the ungentle hand 
of history is guided by a keener sense of reality than is possessed 
by philosophers dremselves, as they squabble over the niceties of 
h^ they are to be labeled History senses-beneath and beyond 
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all the differeoces acd iqubbles—the uaiCy of source, of mfluence, 
aod of milieu^ just as the reedo' of this book will seose, 1 hope, by 
this time that there are certain dearly defioed themes and even 
some definite and agreed-upon theses common to all the figures 
we bave called Existentialists, and to something (bat can be caUed 
easteotial philosophy. 

The four figures we have considered are, in any case, sufficient 
for our purposes here, whoe the aim has bees iK>t to provide a 
survey or c o mpeo d ium of Ezistoicialism but rather to deal with 
(be more central question: Wbat is the meomng of Ezistendalism? 
Here we are using "meaning* not in its external sense, as a body of 
more or less orgaoixed mfbnnatiOD on what these philosophers are 
talkbg about, but in a more intemal sense; What, we have asked, 
is really happening in our own historical existertce that it should 
come to expresion in this way and in these philospphmP Or—in 
terms that echo Heidegger—what is ba|^eniog within the Being 
of the West? 

Ibis has been oar single theme and subject throughout; and it 
brings os back now to the point from whid> we started, (he pres¬ 
ent situatioQ. 

1. THE CRYSTAL PALACE VKMANNSn 

I( may seem strange, particularly to Atnerican readers, that 
ratioaalism has been made so much of a target throughout this 
boolL As a t eacher of philos4^by, a very dubious pr of e ssi on in this 
country, I am in a position to observe bow precarious a hold the 
intellect has upon American life; and this is not true merely of 
the great majority of students but of cultured people, of intellec¬ 
tuals, to whom here in America a philosophical idea is an alien 
and embarrassing thing In tbe& actual life Americans are not only 
a noa*iatellectual but an anti-inCellectual people. The charm of 
the American as a new hirmap (ype, his rough-and-ready pragma- 
tism, his spontaneity and openness to experience are true of him 
only because he is unrefiective by nature. The two gr^est 
American writers of the present day-Hemingway and Faulkner 
—are superior artists because of their power over physical fact, not 
because of their grasp of ideas or of the subtleties of psyeboiogy. 
What point, then, do the various animadversiOBs upon rationalism 
-as put forth by Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Heidegger-have for 
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Americans today? Americans are not likely at this point lo swallow 
a classical Platoolsm—to become the dec^cated priests of godlike 
reason as philosophers in the tradition of Plato became. 

The fact is that a good dose of intellectualism-genuine intelleC' 
tualism—would be a very helpful thing in American life. But the 
essence of the existential protest is that rationalism can pervade 
a whole civilization, to the point where the individuals in that 
dvilizarioQ do less and less thinking, aod perhaps wind up doing 
none at all. It can bring this about by dictating the fundamental 
ways aod routines by which life itself moves. Technology is one 
material incarnation of rationalism, since it derives from science; 
bureaucracy is another, since it aims at the rational control and 
ordering of social life; aod the two-lechnology and bureaucracy- 
have come more and more to rule our lives. 

But it is not so much rationalism as ohHroctness that is the ex* 
istentialists’ target; and the abstractness of life in this technologi¬ 
cal and bxireaucratic age is now indeed something to reckon with. 
The last gigantic step forward in tbe spread of technolo^sm has 
been tbe development of mass art and mass media of communica¬ 
tion; tbe machme no longer fabricates only material products; it 
also makes minds. Millions of people live by the stereotypes of 
mass art, the most virulent form of abstractness, and their capac¬ 
ity for any kind of human reulity is fast disappearing. If here and 
there in the lonely crowd (discovered by Kierkegaard long before 
David Riesman) a face is lit by a human gleam, it quickly goes 
vacaot again in tbe hypnotized stare at tbe TV screen. When an 
eclipse of tbe moon was televised some years ago, E. B. White 
wrote In The New Yorker Chat he felt some drastic Cuming point 
in history bad arrived; people could have seen tbe real thing by 
looking out of tbeix windows, but instead they preferred looking 
at the reflection of it on the screen, Kierkegaard condemned the 
abstractness of his time, calling it an Age of Keficctioa, but what 
he seems chiefiy to have had In mind was the absbactness of the 
professorial intellectual, seeing not real life but tbe reflection of 
it in his own mind. We, however, have fabricated for cur time a 
new kind of abstractness, on a mass scale; through our extraor¬ 
dinary mastery of technique we provide a ready-made reflection 
in place of the real, and not for university dons but for the millions. 
Our journey into untruth has geme farther than Kierkegaard could 
have imagined. 
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To be rational is not tbe ioioe as to be reasonable. In my time 
I have heard the most bair-rabing and ora2y things very 
rational men, advanced in a perfectly rational wa^ iro insight or 
feelings hod been used to check the reasoning at any point. Nowa¬ 
days, we accept in oui public and poIiCkaJ life the most humanly 
unreasonable behavice, provided it wears a rational mask end 
speaks in officialese, which is the rhetoric of rationality itself. Wit¬ 
ness the recent announcement that scieoce had been able to per* 
feet a "clean” hydrogen b«Db-to be sure, not perfectly ‘'dean* 
yet, but *95 pa cent clean" even *96 per cent dean.* Of course 
the quantitative measurement makes the matter sound so scien¬ 
tific and rational that people no longer bother to ask themselves 
the human meaning of the whole thing. No doubt, they teU them¬ 
selves, there must be a perfectly rational chain of arguments 
which, starting from the premise that there must be hydrogen 
bombs, leads to the conchisioQ that there must be 'dean* hydro¬ 
gen bombs—othttvise war itself would become impossible! The 
incident makes us suspect that, despite the increase in the rational 
ordering o( life in modem ti mes, men have not become the least 
bit more reasonable in the human sense of the word. A pofect 
rationality might not even be incompatible with psychosis; it 
might, in fact, even lead to Che latter. 

It may be objected that the fear of w 4 iat may happen to man¬ 
kind in our time^the specific fear, today, of atomic extermination 
—is a recurrent thing; man has such fears in every age, and yet has 
maxiaged to survive all his presmtimeots ^ disaster. Xaxl Jaspers 
cites the complaint of an Egyptian of four thousand years ago that 
things are going to rack and ruin in his time; 'Robbers abound. 
... No one plou^is the land People are saying: We do not Isiow 
what will happen from day to day.* And Ortega y Gasset quotes 
the lament of die Latin poet Horace, uttered when the Roman 
Empire was at its very bei^ *We [Horace and his cootempo- 
rariesj are the degenerate descendants of fathers who in theix turn 
were degenerate from their fo rebe ars .* The harking back to an 
earlier and better state of manlud, to some goMen age of the 
past, is indeed a perpetual tendency d human nature. The pres* 
ent situation must aiw^rs, when we come to see it fully, appear 
threatening: it is a situation, we think, that has to be transformed 
or redeemed. Today is always and for a& men the digging of one's 
way out of the ruins of yesterday. Howev9, it is not a question of 
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rating our own age lower-oi higher-than the put; a$ we have 
indicated throughout this book, ours is an age of unparalleled 
achievements and power, and in a variety of fields. The question, 
rather, is one of assessing the present in all ib uniqueness. If, as 
the Existentialists hold, an authentic life is not handed to us on a 
platter but involves our own act of self-determinadoa (self- 
finitization) within our and place, then we have got to know 
and face up to that time, both in its threats and ib promises. It will 
not do to say that every age has been like this, that man has al¬ 
ways felt threatened and yet managed to survive. The point is 
precisely that every age is diff»ent: each bme has been unique, 
both in what it promised and what it threatened; and sometimes 
the catastrophe has occurred. It is the very uniqueness of the pres¬ 
ent In which we live that affords man his unprecedented pcwfr— 
including ultunately the power to blow hfr figel^ and his planet to 
bits. But the law of opposites, the oldest tragic wisdom of the 
race, suggests that at the very height ol his power men is bound to 
experience, as Oedipus did. his absolute impoteoce. There are a 
good many straws in the wind today that point in that direction, 
including the testimony of modem art, as we have seen. 1 for one 
am personally conviDced that man will not take his next great 
step forward until he has drained to the lees the bitter cup of his 
own powerlessoess. The trouble is, however, th^ this chastening 
experience may come only with the destruction of his worlds 
calamity in which the tragic h^ also destroys himself. That is 
why all the poUtics*a8*usuaJ of today seems so terribly antiquated; 
it lags so sadly behind the actual situation of man-aud behind 
even our present knowledge of man. 

The two chief contestanb la the present intemstional situation 
are both rooted ia the Enlightenment, so far at any rate as their 
respective civilizations refiect any general coaception of man. The 
uniqueness of the United States is that it is a nation that was 
founded at a certain time in history in the full light of historical 
consciousness; it did not grow out of the soil of ib own prehistory. 
Moreover, it was founded in the eighteenth century In the very 
heyday of the Enlightenment, and by men who paiticipated in 
the clear rationality of that period The soil of America appeared 
to the American as an alien wilderness to be conquered, some¬ 
thing laimical. set over against himself, not as something out of 
whiSi he himself and his institutions had, so to speak, grown. 
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Lackiag the roots the Europeao has» in pehcstoy and the cbtho 
nio unconscious, the American shows an admirable freedom and 
flexibiUly in consdousoess, particularly o£ a practical kind. But 
svith this goes also that celebrated American “innoceoce*—a 
quality which in philosc^ducsU terms is simply an ignorance of how 
questionable a being man really is and whidi strikes the European 
as alien and possibly even somewhat dismgenuous. Hence» the in¬ 
eptness of the American in >>flftdlTii£ the human side of foreign 
politics, and his inability to understand why his European all«^ 
should look at him askance and question his generosity and good 
will. Sartre recounts a conversatioo he had with an American 
while visiting in this country. The American insisted that all in- 
tematiooat problems could be solved if men would Just get 
together and be rati<maJ; Sartre dfsagreed and after a while dis* 
cuss i o n between them became impossible. *1 believe in the ex> 
istence of evd,* says Sartre, 'and he does not* What the American 
has not yet become aware of is the shadow that surrounds all hu¬ 
man Enlightenment 

The philosc^hy of the other contest a nt—to look on its best and 
most 'idealistic'' side, a side that still odists the enthusiasm of 
millions of men—is Marxist humanism. This humanism barks back 
to the justly celebrated statement of Maix: ^0 be radical is to go 
to die mot of the qiieetion. Note the root of morJdsid is man." 
Marx here speaks as a member of the generatioo ol Feuerbach 
and the young Hegelians, those who turned against Hegel and his 
idea of the State and toward tlv concrete man, the historical 
creature of flesh and blood. This actual and historical man, they 
said, is to he the root of mani±)d, the root of society and the state. 
But there is a further question that this laves unasked: Id what 
is the individual man to he rooted? The thorou^y problematic 
nature of man, this highly quesHonaUe and self-questioning ani¬ 
mal, is coeven lendy and fatefully dropped out of sight. Marx 
turned his attentioo to the social problem, assuming that the only 
thing in the way of man’s coming mtn his fuO humanity was the 
capitalist system. In this he was simply echoing the Enlighten¬ 
ment’s optimistic assumption that, since man is a rational animal 
the only obstacles to his fuliillmait must be ohfoctive and soda! 
ones. ComnuiRism, following Mane, has this always erhibfted a 
strange ambivalence: the most nai\‘dy optimistic view of human 
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nature in theory, and in practice the most brutal and cynical at> 
Citude toward human beings. 

Marosm is the ideology of Communism; but in fact and in its 
actual historical unfolding the real philosopher of Communism, 
or what Communism has become, is Nietzsche, as we have seen. 
The question of power has become paramount; it usurps every' 
thing else, as is shown in the recent remarkable book by Milovan 
Djilas, The New Class. The collective effort to master nature, to 
have power over things, requires that men have power over other 
men; and the movement ends by thinking of the men underneath 
merely as things, for its thinking has long since discarded all the 
categories that recognize the humanity of the person and his sub* 
jectivity. The historical turning point in this case was Lenin, the 
practical genius and the St. Paul of the Communist Tnovement. 
Before returning from exile in 1917, Lenin had written a little 
pamphlet, State and RewluMon, in which he dealt with human 
nature in terms of the most naive and utopian rationalism; but as 
soon as be was back in Russia and engaged in actual politics there 
was one, and only one, question before his mind as an active 
politician: power. Marxist manuals of philosophy refer to all phi¬ 
losophies that deal with the human subject as forms of 'irrational* 
ism ' Thek rationalism, of course, consists in technical intelli¬ 
gence, in the power over things (and over men considered simply 
as things); and this exalting of the technical intelligence over 
every other human attribute becomes demoniacal in action, as 
recent history has shown. 

Behind the problem of politics, in the present age, lies the prob¬ 
lem of man, and this is what makes all thlnlong about contempo¬ 
rary problems so thorny and difficult. The intellectual collapse 
that occurred in this country after the decade of the 1930’s, when 
our intellectuals had bem able to submerge themselves totally in 
a program of political action, shows chat philosophy con no longer 
be considered a mere appendage to politics. On the contrary, any¬ 
one who wishes to meddle in politics today bad better come to 
some prior conclusions os to what man is and what, in the end, hu¬ 
man life is all about. I say 'in the end” deliberately beca\ise the 
neglect of first and of last things does not-os so-called '*practicar 
people hope-go unpunished, but has a disastrous way of coming 
in the back doer and upsetting everything. The speeches of oui 
politicians show no recognition of this; and yet m the hands of 
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these men, on both sides of the Atlantic, lies the catastrophic 
power o£ atomic energy. 

Existendalisiri is the counter>En]lghkenineot come at last to 
philosophic expiessioo; and it demonstrates beyond anything else 
that the ideology of the Enlightenment is thin, abstract, and there' 
fore dangeroos. (I say its “ideology," for the practical task of the 
Enllghteament is stiJI with us; In everyday life we must continue 
to be critics of a soda! order that is still based everywhere on op* 
pression, infustice, and even savagery-such being the peculiar 
tension of mind that we as responsible human beings have to 
maintain today.) The finitode of man, as established by Heideg¬ 
ger, is perhaps the death blow to the ideology of the Enlighten* 
ment, for to recognize this finitude is to acknowledge that man 
will always exist in untruth as well as truth. Utopians who still 
look forward to a future when all shadows will be dispersed aod 
mankind will dwell in a resplendent Crystal Palace will find this 
recognition disheartening. But on second thought, it may not be 
such e bad thing to free ourselves once and for all from the wor¬ 
ship of the idol of progress; for utopianism—whether the brand of 
Man or of Nietzscb^by locating the meaning of man in the 
future leaves human beings here and now, as well as all mankind 
up to this point, wi^ut their own meaning. If man is to be given 
meaning, the Existentialists have shown us, It must be here and 
DOW; and to think this insiglit through is to recast the whole tradi* 
tion of Wetem thought The realization that all human truth must 
not only shine against an enveloping darkness, but that such truth 
is even shot through with its own darkness may be depressing, 
and not only to Utopians. But it has the virtue of restoring to man 
his seme of the primal mystery surrounding all things, a sense of 
mystery &oni which the glittering world of his technology es¬ 
tranges him, but without which he is not truly human. 

2. THE FURIB9 

In comparison with traditional philosophy, or with odier con¬ 
temporary schools of philosophy, Existentialism, as we have seen, 
seeks to bring the whole man-lhe concrete individual in the 
whole context of his everyday life, and in his total mystery and 
questionableness-into philosophy. This is attempted with varying 
degrees of success by the different Existentialists; but the attempt 
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itself, even if it did oot succeed at all, would be necessary and 
valuable for our time. In modem philosophy particularly (philosc^ 
phy since Descartes}, man has figured almost exclusively as an 
epistemological subject-^ an intellect that registers seDse<data, 
makes propositions, reasons, and seeks the certainty of intellectual 
knowledge, but not as the man underneath all this, who is born, 
suffers, and dies. Naturally, the attempt to see the whole or iO' 
tegrai man, in place of the rational or epistemological fragment of 
him, involves our taking a look at some unpleasant thin^. Nowa* 
days there is much glib talk, particularly in this country, about 
"the whole man," or "the well-rounded individual," the terms 
evoking, in this context, only the pleasant prospect of graciously 
enlarging the Self by tahng extension courses, developing con¬ 
structive hobbies, or taking an active part tn social movements. 
But the whole man Is not whole without such unpleasant things 
as death, amdety, guilt, fear and trembling, and despair, even 
though ]oumallsts and the populace have shown what they think 
of these things by labeling any philosophy that loob at such as¬ 
pects of human life as “gloomy” or "merely a mood of despair." 
We are still so rooted in the Enllghtenment^r uprooted in it*** 
that these unpleasant aspects of life are like the Furies for us: 
hostile forces from which we would escape. And of coune the 
easiest way to escape the Furies, we think, is to deny that they 
exist. It seems to me no accid«it at all that modern depth psy¬ 
chology has come Into prominence in the same period as Existen¬ 
tialism and for the same reason: namely, that certain unpleasant 
things the Enlightenment had dropped into the limbo of the un¬ 
conscious have begun to backfire and have forced thecnselves fi¬ 
nally upon the attention of modem man. 

This is not the first time man has been faced with the problem of 
placating the Furies. At the very dawn of Western history the 
Grecb went thxongh a similar experience, the record of which 
has been left us in the great Orestgio trilogy of Aeschylus; a record 
in which we can also read a prophecy of our own conflict (with 
differences) as well as the only reasonable proposal for its solution 
(with differences). 

Clytemnestra, in the tragedy, has killed husband Agamem¬ 
non; and Orestes, their son, is directed by Apollo, an extremely 
promasculine deity, to avenge his father's murder. Orestes kills 
his mother and is immediately set upon by the Furies, the old 
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goddesses of night Uhd etrth who were respcosible for the pro> 
(ectioc of the lines of blood end who tberefore must punish the 
son who murders his mother, as the popetrator of the most 
horrible crime nian can ima^e. Up to a point the drama revolves 
around human beu 3 gs> with (he gods of course always in the back¬ 
ground; but when we co me to the last of the trilogy, the 
Bunienides, in which Orestes meets his final ^eal, the gods them¬ 
selves take the center of the stage, and Orestes, the human bearer 
of the confiict, is dwarfed in their shadow. The confiict is now 
between Apollo, the new god-^and the god of the Enlightenment- 
on the one hand and the Furies, the old matriarchal goddesses of 
the family and the sod, on the other. ApoOo is protecting Orestes, 
and the Furies seek his dtftrucboo. Thse ensues a trial between 
the rival deities on the hill of the Acropolis at Athens; the verdkt 
of the jury, comprised of citizens, will set Orestes free or hand 
him over irremediably to the Furies. 

The modern reader who skims the play too hastily may get the 
impressjon that this trial b a rather prosaic piece of legaHsm, 
hardly worthv of the sublime drama that has preceded H; but for 
the Greek this trial was as intense aisd dramatic as the more sen* 
sational scene in which Orestes murders his mother—was, in fact, 
the nub of the whole matter. Aeschylus’ tragedy records the 
moment in Greek history at which the old matriarch^ deities were 
superseded by the new patriarchal gods of Olympus; but the 
average Greek dt i zep still l e u te m b aed the older deities and he 
was sdll a little bit uneasy, f orced to choose between old and new. 
Thus at the very begmning of (be Eumemdss we are told by the 
Pythian priestess th^ the first prophetess a seer among the gods 
was old Mod)CT Elartb hess^; it was only very lately that ApoUo 
had come to occupy the tonples of the oracles throughout Greece. 
This development from die old maCriaidia] to die new patriarchal 
deities parallels the developroent of Greek consciousness itself, as 
it advanced in civilization and enlightenmoit. The question of the 
play, thus interpreted, becomes: What loDd of tribute will this 
advanced consciousness have to pay to the old earth-bound un¬ 
conscious? 

The vote of tbe ctKami piroR is a tie; and Orestes (as was the 
Greek rulel is allowed to go free. Tbe tying vote has been cast 
by Athena bffself, an amtuguous female deity, in spirit halfway 
between mao and woman Tbe Furies wail disconsolately and 
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an kinds of dostnMtiOD on the land. They are placated 
JwwevCT, by being told thy they shall not be entirdy displaced 

by this new upstart <rf eoli^teUDent* ApoDo; they are to be given 

a weted place» a sanctuary, ai>d evoy born of wonm shaD 

be born mtothdrprtteeaoa The goddess Atbena, wbo was bom 
out of the tsain of 2 eus» in aitetting this find justice to the 

acknowledges that they are older and wiser than she. 

It would be a mistake to take this as merely a cool barter, a 
quid pro quo. Greek religion was in deadly earnest here, and per* 
haps it was ncvw wiser. The Furies are really to be revered and 
not simply bought to fac^ they cmoot be bought off (not even 
by our modem traoquilBeTS and sleeping piDs) but are to be 
placated only through betog given their just and due repect They 
are the darker side of Hfe, but to iSscir own way as holy as the 
rest. Indeed, without them there would be no ejtperience of the 
holy at all Without the shudder of fear or the trembling of 
dread man would never be brought to stand face lo face with 
himself or his life; he would only drtfl aimlessly off into the in¬ 
substantial reahn of Laputa. 

Aeschylus' tragedy spoils to us to an archaic language, but it 
does speak, and directly. We are tbe children of an enlighteument, 
one which we would like to preserve but we can do so only by 
maktog a pact with die old ^desses. Tbe centuries-long evolu¬ 
tion of human reason is one of man s greatest triumphs, but it is 
still to process, sHQ tocomplete, still to be. Contrary to the ration¬ 
alist tradition, we now know that it is not his reason that makes 
man roan, but rather that reason is a consequence of that which 
really makes him man. For it is man's edsteoee as a self-transcend¬ 
ing self that has forged and formed reason as one of its projects. 
As such, nuns reason is tpedScally human (but no more and no 
less than his art and his religkm) and tobe revered. All the values 
that have been produced in tbe course of tbe long evolution of 
reason-everythtog that goes unde the heading of liberalism, 
intenigence, a decent and reasonable view life—we wish des¬ 
perately to preserve and enlarge, to the tuirooil of modem life. 
But do we Deed to be persuaded now, after all toat has happmed 
In this twentieth century, how precariously situated these reason¬ 
able ideals are in relation to tbe subterranean forces of life, and 
how .small a segment of the whole and coiUTete man they actuany 
represent? We have to esUl^ish a waking pact between that 
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segmcDt acd tbe whole of mi but a paet requires compromise, 
io which both sides coccede socoeduo^ and in this ease particu> 
larly the rationalism of the EnhghteosEteot wiU have to recognize 
that at Jie vtfy heart of its light there is also a dariaiess. 

Zt would be the fioal error of reason—the point at which it 
succumbs to its own htsbrit and passes over into its demoniacal 
opposite, unreasoo—to doiy that the Furies exist, or to strive to 
manipulate them out of ezisteoce. Nothing can be accomplished 
by denying that man is an essentially troubled being, except to 
mahe more trouble. We may, of comae, be able to boy oS the 
Furies for a while; being ol (he ear^ and ancaent, they have been 
around mudk longer titan dte rational consdousness would 
entirely supplant them, and so can afford to watt And when 
they strike, more likely than not it will be through dM offending 
faculty Itself. It is notorious diat telliant people are often the 
most dense about their own human Uhad spo^ precisely be^nse 
their intelligence, so clevo' M other things, cooc^ rt from them; 
multiply this situatioa a thonsandfold, and yon have a brilliant 
s d entific and technological dvilizaCioo diat could run amuck out 
of its own sheer uprooted dev^oees. Ihe solution proposed by 
Greek tragic wisdom through (be drama of Aeschylus may not, 
dien, be as lightening as we imagine: in giving the Furies their 
place, we may come to recognize that they are not such alien 
presences as we dunk in our momesits of evading them. In fact, 
far from being alien, they are part of ourselves, like all gods and 
demons. The conspiracy to (or^ them, or to deny that they exis^ 
thus (urns out to be only ooe more contrivance in that vast and 
organized effort by modm sodety to flee from tbe self. 





NEGATION, FINITUDE, AND 
THE NATURE OF MAN* 


Appendix I 


Nothing is moro real than eothing. 

&UtVBL. aKCBBTT 


In Ernest Hemingway's Wtmiar Take Nothing (1933) there is 
one story, “A Clean, Weli*Lighte<i Place,” that could be meditated 
on very profitably by contemporary philosopben. Toward the 
end of it Hemingway gives the interior monologue of his hero, 
a waiter in a caf6 somewhere in Spain, in these words: 

Turning oS the electric light he continued the conveisatioD 
with himself. . . what did he fear? It was not fear or dread. 
It was a nothing chat he knew too well. It was all a nothing 
and a man was nothing too. It was only that and light was ail 
it needed and a certain cleanness and order. Some lived in it 
and never felt it but he Imew it all was nada y pues oada y nada 
y pues nada. Our nada, who are in nada, nada be thy oame 
thy kingdom nada thy will be nada in nada as it is nada. 
Give us this nada our dally nada and nada us cur nada as we 
nada our nadas and nada us not into nada but deliver us from 
nada; pues nada. 

Hail nothing, full of nothing, nothing is with thee. . . . 

'The almost antipbonal repedtion of “nada,’' the Spanish word for 
nothing, and the blasphemous transformation of two traditional 

* This paper was read at a meeting of the Americas FhQosopIkial Assoda. 
tiori, December as. ros?. it deals, independently of Heidegger, with the 
meaning of tl>e negative in asperience, and <an thus be tu» as further 
eluddatioQ of the maRers dlscuaed La Chapter g, 
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Christi&ii prayers into iovocatioos to this Nodding mdy make the 
ordinary reader gag. Indeed the passage usually provokes the 
stock cry of "Nilulismr-the kbel by which we seek to dismiss 
out of luod the kind of experience Hemingway ts reporting. But 
u) its context the passage is in 00 way smsatiooal; in rhythm and 
tone it fits in perfectly with the whole story, whkh dwugh brief 
(eight pages) is one of Hemingway's best and one of his most 
courageous too, for in ft be names the presezKe that had circulated, 
unnaj^ and usiconfronted, throng and bdiind much of his 
easier writing. The passage itself tmly names what the story as 
a whole work of art reveak: the presence that Hemingway and 
bis hero experience—a presence that is fully as real as the lights 
and shadows cf the cafd, and the st^ objects in it, tables, chairs, 
and human bodies^-is Nc^hcng 

It is at this that the philosophic reada is likely to gag. Can this 
Nothing really be a datum? The questicn of what is and what is 
not given in experieoce is a thorny one; and thou^ philosophers 
today may admit it is thornier than they nsed to imagine, they are 
likely to slam &e door pretty sharply against the k^d of datum 
Hemingway is trying to present Sense-data are given, some phi* 
iosophers say; perceptual objects are given, say others; but how¬ 
ever they may squabble among themselves over such matters, they 
will end up (oinisg forces against sncb a strange negative entity 
as that to which Hemiogway testifies here. 

He is a pretty lucid witness too. His words imdercut the com¬ 
mon objection that all that is involved here is a “mere mood* (as 
if moods were mere pdssumes ammoe, modificntkms mhering in a 
psychic substance, is the Cartesian sense). *lt was not fear or 
dread," he tells us. ”lt was a nothing that be knew too well.* Fear 
and dread are moods; but what is in questkm Ice Che chaiacts 
in the story is not a mood, bat a presence that he knows and 
blows all too w^ So far as the mood cd Haningway's story is 
concerned, it is in oo way frantic, despairing or 'nihilistic.'’ 
Rather, its tone is cne of sombo' and ^ear courage. 

As a matter of fact, human moods and reactions to the encounter 
with Nothingness vary coDsideraUy from person to person, and 

from culture to culture. The Chinese Taoists found the Great Void 

tranquilizing, peaceful, even joyful For the Buddhists in India, 
the idea of Nothing evoked a mood of universal compassion for 
all creatures caught in the tc^ ^ an that is ultimately 
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groundless. In the traditiona] culture of Japan the idea of Noth- 
ingness pervades the aquisite modes of a^Uietic feelmg dis¬ 
played in paistio& architecture, aad evei the ceremoiual rituals 
of dafly life. But Westero man, up Id bis Deck in ihingy, objects, 
and the busmess of mastering tbe^ recoils with anxiety from any 
possible enoouoter with Nothmgnes and labels talk of it as "oega- 
tive'-which is to ay, morally reprehensible. Clearly, then, the 
XDOods with which meo react to rhk Nothmg vary according to 
tiiDe, place, and cultural ccodiUming but what is at issue here 
is not the mood with which one ought to confront such a presence, 
but the reahty of the presence itself. 

It is now a good many years since Husserl set forth the motto, 
“Zti den Sochen selhst,* **To the thin^ themselv^'* as an exhor¬ 
tation to philosophers to bring thems^ves closer to the sources of 
experience. To do so is very hard for philos^bers; they come to 
experience with too many inteUecrual preconceptions. Artists are 
better at iL It ts, after aD, what the artist is paid to do; to be 
attentive to experience. If Hemingway had read Heidegger, or if 
be were Jean-Faul Sartre, writing his story out of some ioteUectual 
parii pris, then his testimony in this would be suspect, at 
least initially. But Hesiiagway is not an inteUectual, far from ih 
and the unique style be has f o rg e d for himself—a style which at 
the period of this stcuy had not yet begun to parodv itself—sprang 
from an urge to report truly, to set things straight for the reader, 
to get, in Husserls phrase to the things themselves. He is at the 
outset a credible witness. 

Arbst and thinker have stood to hidden tqipositioo since the 
very dawn of Western philost^y. Plato's condemnatioa of Homo 
was, in die end, not so much moral as metaphysical, as fiato him¬ 
self acknowledged. The truth tl^ artist reveals eludes the con¬ 
ceptual structure of the philosopber. Hence it is no truth, fcr the 
latter, but untruth. (In the very late dialogue, The Sophist, Plato, 
as we may remember, dasaes the poets with the Sophists as 
merchants of nmi-Beiag.) There is, however, another approach 
open to the philosophet: In the face of the recalcitrant data set 
forth by the artist the thmker may flvww> to )et thought rethink 
itself, to let it stand in more c^en and living contact with what 
is given. Hemingway's story may seem a tmy thing to ^t against 
the central tradition of Weston diought, but one ha» to the 
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experience o£ the real where coe finds itj genuine witnesses to 
e:q>er>ence are so few end far between that we cannot afford not 
to listen to one, even at the decomfort of having to think in a 
way that is unfairiiliax to us. And t Iweach anywhere in tlie 
traditional way of thinking, in this case about the negative, may 
lead us to re-examine that tradiboo wboDy. 


1. 

Id Metdphr/rios, Deha, Artlotle lists, among others, the fol¬ 
lowing meanings cf Being, to on, that-whit^*ts: 

(1} Being is that which is divided by the ten categories [i.e., 
that whidi is is ^tber a substance, or a quality (of a sub¬ 
stance), or a quantity (of a substance), or a relation (of 
substances), etc.). 

{%) Being is that which signifies the truth (rf a proposition. 

Medieval thMkers (and I believe tlwy were qoite accurate in 
their reading of Aristotle) made this passage the basts for a 
distinction between (1) ffns rtak. real Being, and (2) ens rationis, 
conceptual Being (1) The first term defines a real entity as that 
which has actual and positive edstence as an object in the world 
—ultimately, a primary subst an ce or one d its attributes or 
relations. (3) The second sense inchMles entities that do not have 
real and positive existence cn the first sense. Thus, if I can ass^ 
a tme proporitioo about a oon-existing thing, then in some seose 
it has Bein^ since it is not a pve oon*eQtity. *A centaur is half 
man. half hone* is a true p ro p osirioa; and obviously a centaur is 
an entity of s<m>e kind, chough not a realty exhtent one, A centaur 
is an entity about which at least one true p t o p o a ltiOD may be 
uitered. Since pn^nsitions do not exist without minds to interpret 
them, the centaur is an crts nrriorns—a couceptuaJ or mental entity. 

In the light of this disttucKou, the medieval tradition treats all 
negative entities (including privations) as enlia rationis, concep- 
tual entities. The example of a pivatka used by St. Thomas is 
blindness. Blindness is not an ens reels.* the eye is real, and die 
cataract or other substance that may grow over it to cause bllnd- 
oess is real; but the blindness itself, the oot-seemg, is an entity 
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only iD the sense that the propositim "The eye does not see* is 
true—thet is> asserts whet is the case if we happen to be talking 
about a blind maji 

Perhaps the cogency cd this positioD may be made dearer by 
another iilustration. 1 remove everything fT<an my table top ez> 
cept a stone paperweight Both the table and tbe stone are real 
entities, rhing< that have actual and positive eristeoca. Ncpw, the 
following is true: 

(1) There is a stone on the ta^ 

If 1 now remove tbe stone from the table, the fdlowing becomes 
true: 

(2) Tbe stcme is not cn tbe table, 

or: 

(2’) The stone is absent fma the table. 

Tbe absence of tbe stone is a fact; but this means nothing more 
than that the preceding prcpositrons (a) and (2*) are true. If 1 
took to groping around on tbe table to lay bold ^ this absence-of- 
stone, 1 would be raaidng a fool of myself both practically and 
intellectually. Tbe absAce-<^-tbe'5tone'b‘om>tbe't8b]e is an en¬ 
tity that ensts only in tbe mutd: 1 have seen the stone on tbe 
table, I erpect it to be there and it is not, and i think: The stone 
is not now on the table. 

common sense speaks in aO its luroinois simplicity. This 
way of thought, laid down by Aiistode in his Heiophfsics and 
condnued by the Scboobnen, was the framework within which the 
seventeeotb^entuiy founders of modem philosophy stiS thought 
It is today the persistent and ccmsisteat tnditioD within ublch 
Western man ^rmks about Being and it negatives. It is remark¬ 
able that Carnap, in an essay published in £rkefmas in 1931 
(The Conquest of Metaphyste Through the Logical Analysis of 
Language”), seekmg to show rha» Heidegger’s cmweptioo of Dos 
Sic^, Nothing, follows fna a misuse of language, stiU foUows 
the argument of tbe preceding paragraph. Camap makes use of 
the logistieal apparatus, but tbe eseotiai direction of his thinhng 
is the same as that of St Thomas b (he opening pages of De Ente 
et Essentia. At first glance, Camap and 5 t Ibomas may seem 
very strange bedfellows, but oo second we should not be 

surprised; Fceitivism bekn^ after aB, to tbe Western tradition. 
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and when it aboat Beingi sy9teauitica8y avoids thiolang 
about it, both the thisldus asd the avoklanee of (hinidog tni:e 
place wholly within this traditwo. Bat by keeping its gaze riveted 
OR minute logical matten that lie in the foreground. Positivism can 
let these p i e c oa c ep ti oas sink so far into the background that they 
can be forgotten and even denied to be there. 

But coDuncw sense, bowevee logical and sound, is after aS only 
one human attitude among many others; and like everything hu¬ 
man it may have its bmitatfom-or negatic0 side. No matier how 
massive this tradition that locates real Being ejcdusively in the 
positively existing object, we must be ready to put it to the 
phenomenological test of oux own gperience, however humble ox 
grubby. 

Let us see, tbeo, about this bludness: 

One fine morning a rr^n wake up blin^ One day we are bom, 
one day we die; ooe day, for yene people, we go blind Perhaps, 
in fact, we should not say "a man." The term removes this man, 
at the outset, into a mee remote reathn oi objects, where his 
persona] being is shed drop by drop like a face losing contour at 
a distance. I, yon, go-this man goes blind. That is betttf, for it 
suggests a little more that this is happening to sane single human 
person. Well, then, this mao has sudden^ gone blind. He has 
falleu into a great bla^ pit, bis whole life bas been swallowed 
up in a darkness. Noa-seein& a privation, has d^ceoded on him 
with more oushmg eff ect than a b ridi from a roo f t o p. Bearing 
witii anguish, he enshes and stumbles about his mom. A doctor 
arrives and examirtfis his eyes. If the doctor phiket^hlzds in the 
manner of Aristotle, St Thomas, or Cara^, be will observe: the 
eyes are real, and the growth over the eyes is a real substance, 
but the non-seeing of the ^ is itself not an object and therefore 
not an ens reals, a reel entity. And if doc t or y still Imow or 
if this one has a slight tooefa ctf Molibm, be may even pompously 
and soothingly quote SL Thomas: "Caariras non Aohes ess# in 
rebus" (Bhxtdness has no being In tfamgs). F« my part, I rather 
hope this doctor is not able to get oot of tim room fast caough to 
avoid the blmd man's fury. His language, for all its Latin gravity, 
is humanly ftivolous; and what is humanly frivolous ought to be 
somehow and somewhere phifosophi^Dy wroog tna 
What. SO fax as philosophy is concerned, is lappening in this 
situation? Nothing lees than this: in the traditicoal way of thought 
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a chum has opened between subject and object, between Being 
considered as thiit>wfajcb*is, a postCively existing object, and Being 
as the mode o( being d a su^ect; blindness obser^ from with* 
out and blindness experienced fnm within. For the mao wbo has 
gone blind his bliEKiness may very be the ens reoZissimcm'- 
or, more accurately, the esse or npn-cste teelissimtm^i bis life. 

Here, In the tiadJtioQ, two notiODS^negativity and subjectivity 
—have become essoitially linVrd, with the latter accorded at most 
a derivative and questionafcJe status. That mode of thou^ which 
perpetually stands outside and looks icv tbe object cannot bring 
into tbou^t tbe subiectidty of ihe subject. This sul^ectivity of 
the subject has nothing to do with '’subjectivism* in any of the 
skeptical forms that have bedeviled modem phUosopby smce Des> 
cartes. Tbe subjectivity of tbe subject is a reality within the world. 
The world contains sumes, plants, animals, planets, stars—and also 
subjects living out their own subjectivity. 

Human finitudc is dte presoice tbe not in the being of man. 
That mode of thought which cannot understand negative east* 
ence cannot fully understand human finitude. Fmitude is a matter 
of human limitatiOQS, and limitatioos invotva what we cannot do 
or cannot be. Our finitude, bowevv. is not the mere sum of our 
limitations: rather, the fact of human finitude bings us to the 
center of man, where positive and negative existence coincide and 
interpenetrate to such an extent that a man s strength comddes 
with his pathos, his vision with his blindness, his truth with his 
untruth, his being with his Dcai-being. And if human finitude is 
not understood, nerthet is tbe nature of maiL 

TradiOonal ontology has always been csnied out in connection 
with theology, and cn tbe actual systems in the West dus has 
always meant theodicy, a justifiatkiD of tbe perfection of God and 
His universe. Tbe dassical theory of privations fits into this 
historical frame. It was m fact Unked with tbe effort to solve tbe 
problem of evil, which is why, though the theory exists in germ 
in Aristotle, it was elaborated fully only by tbe later CSuistian 
Aristotelians. If evil is essentially oegative in nature, a priotfio 
bcni or privation of the good, and if privations have only mental 
and oot real being, then evil becomes an illusory shadow, ex* 
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punged from the perfection of Cod's universe. So the seed w 6 s 
planted from which grew the tradition of making negative exist* 
ence into a reaJity that is sublimated, mediated, au/gghobeity or 
otherwise made to disappear by a metaphysical trick of passe- 
passe. The human motives for the ontological prejudice are thus 
abundantly clear. 

But this prejudice was, in turn, to provide the main outline for 
the theory of human nature. If we take as representative of this 
tradition Aiistolle’s treatment of mas in the Ethics (and elsewhere 
in his works), St. Thomas' Ds HonUne, Descartes' Treatise cn the 
Tassions, Splnoia on the emotions, then the unity of these thinkers 
begins to appear, to us today, much more signifcant (ban their 
divergences, however considerable. For all of them, man is an 
object, one object amid that hierarchy of objects that is nature; 
an object, moreover, with a fixed nature or essence that assigns 
him his precise place in that hierarchy, which latter, perfect 
thou^ it may be, depends in turn upon the plenitude of Cod’s 
being. Whatever any of these thinkers wrote about man was, then, 
simply the product of an exceptional inteUigeoce reasoning about 
the essence of an object; none of this reasoning required—and in¬ 
deed showed no trace of-that fateful and somedmes dreadful 
experience which wc Imow as the encounter with the Self. Each 
of them could have written exactly as he did if he bad only 
thought and never lived. This, at least, cannot be said against 
SCierkegaard and Nietzsche—which may be one very good reason 
why contemporary thinking about man will have to start from 
these two. 

Idealism might seem to have been a greet exception to this 
general tradition, since tt brought subjectivity into philosophy, 
giving it a role that it had not previously had in Western thought 
But the “subject” that idealism introduced into philosophy was 
only the epistemological subject, act the concrete human subject: 
it was the mind, that is, with its reshictive conditions for the for¬ 
mation of concepts and systems, not the concrete person in the 
radical finitude of his existence. And Idealism ended by becoming 
obfective idealism, the adjective revealing that the ultimate con¬ 
cern was once again with the nature of the object, with ens rather 
than with esse. The root of idealism's difierence with materialism 
remained unchanged; it was content merely with turning the 
tables on its adversary and finding the nature of the object to be 
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miod^tuff rather than matter*stiiff. Hegel appears to be dealing 
with negativity and finitude^ to a greater extent than any philoso¬ 
pher before him; certainly he flaunts the terras, at least. But it was 
only flaunting. Hegel was in the end the most arrogant spokesiAan 
for the olassical tradition, since everything negative, fragmentary, 
incomplete, partial—in a word, human-gets transfigured in his 
System and is absorbed into the plenitude of the Absolute. The 
image of man that Hegel projects is a glorified one, perhaps, but 
it is also a travesty of oui actual human erpenence, and therefore, 
finally, insultiDg 

But surely, it may be said, this tradition is no longer pow&fol or 
operative we live in a non-roetaphysical, or even anti-metaphysi- 
cal age, and there is no need to expend energy flogging a dead 
horse. Habits of thought are persistent things, however, and retain 
their identity through many strange metamorphoses. Those who 
would interpret man as an object of one kind or another seem to 
find a kinship that crosses all philosophical boundaries. Thus It 
is reported that some Jesuits have got together with Communist 
philosophers on the other side of the Iron Curtain, to seek a 
rappro^i 4 Tnent between Marxism and Thomism. No doubt, each 
side secretly thinks it wilJ devour the other, but it is significant 
that St. Thomas may be digestible to Communism where Kierk^ 
gaaid would be absolute anathema^ these Communist philoso¬ 
phers repudiate any attempt to deal philosophically with human 
subjectivity, as being a symptom of bourgeois decadence. On this 
side of the Curtain, in America, the vogue is rather to interpret 
man from the point of view of the behavioral sciences, in the 
light of scientific obfecHcity: man is no longer reduced to a meta¬ 
physical object, as in the classical tradition, but to a scientific 
object Nineteenth-century naturalism attempted to give us mas 
as a physicochemical object; and as saturahstic thought has be¬ 
come more flexible and subtle, in this century, we have had 
successively man as a biological object, as a biologicosodal object, 
as an anthropological object, and now, with some of the younger 
generation of naturalists, man as a psychoanalytic object 
There seem to me two objections—one practical, one in princi- 
pl^to the attempt to interpret man in his totality from the point 
of view of the behavioral sciences. First, these sciences axe as yet 
very youthful, and very poorly provided with reliable general 
conclusions. If, honoring the requirements of the severely scieo* 
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ti 5 c con^ci^nce, we restrict ourselves to the reUabU results now 
afforded by these sdences. we shall have a picture of only a tiny 
fragment of man. And while we wish very much that these 
sciences may develop, Id the meantime we have to live, and this 
means that we must be guided by some gexieral idea of what man 
is all about Every age, as Andrd Malraiuc haa shown, projects its 
own image of man in its art; and even if it bas no stz% it will live 
by audi an image, sometimes expressed but more often veiled. If 
the philosopher hands over to the behavioral sdencos the task of 
philosophical anthropology, it does not mean that he is without 
any total image of man, but only diat the image is more likely 
to be uncoQsdous. When plulosophers today deal with human 
matten, as in ethics, even though they axe apparently only doing 
so through the logical analysis of value statemeots, I think it can 
always be shown that there are, concealed within the analysis, 
presupposittons aa to the nature of man. 

The second objection-one of principle-^ &e view of the 
behavioral sciences is that they must be perpetually incomplete. 
From what has been established in our time about the incomplete- 
ness of mathecnatics, Che most rigorous of all the sciences, we know 
that such vague and complex amalgams (not yet systems) as the 
behavioral sciences can never even pretend to completeness; con¬ 
sequently mao as a totality will always elude their grasp. Any 
attempt to interpret man compietely from the view of these 
sciences is bound to be reductive in nature. 

Indeed, it is hard for even the most weU-intentioned of soci¬ 
ologists and anthropologists to avoid slipping into such a reduction 
—as we can see whenever diey are led to generalize about more 
complex social entities, such as, say, American civilizatioii, whose 
meauing is part of our own subjectivity. The primitives, if they 
could read what the anthropologists say about them, might have 
the same difficulty in recognising themselves. The problem is 
especially acute, in fact, when the behavioral scientists are dealing 
with primitives who have risen to the level of produc ing great 
art, such as Benin and Bantu sculpture. These primitive artists 
already occupy a domaiu of being that we can enter only as art, 
and whose meaning we cannot grasp so long as we stand outside 
it and systematically catalogue objects, artifacts, and materials. 
The one science of man that has attempted anything like an 
understanding of the total human persozulity is psychoanalysis, 
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a field that iDu$C be distinguished from its suspicious aeighbor, 
academic psychology, which restricts itself to a relatively tiny part 
of man's b^g, But it is psychoanalysis that has undergone riolent 
deavages into schools and is currently experiencing the deepest 
crisis over fundamentals, a crisis that has in the end to be evaluated 
by philosophy since its issues are philosophical, a principal one— 
that between Preud, Adler, and Jung-b«ng precisely the nature 
and scope of hiunao subjectivity. 

More important, however, than any of the theories of man held 
by philosophers Is the actual image of man in terms of which the 
historical lives and plays out its destiny. Such an image of 
man may be derived in part from the theories of philosophers, 
but more often than not it is the product of historical forces that 
(end to be unconscious because they axe so massive. The ph^om* 
ena of mass society and (be collectivization of man are facts so 
decisive for our age that ell confiicts among political forms and 
among leaders take place upon and within this basis, CoUectiv* 
Ization proceeds by reducing men to an object in functional inter¬ 
play with other objects (men), setuming him ironically enough 
in some sense (O his primitive status as a natural object in use, 
from which history bng ago disentangled him. Collective being is 
becoming the style of our epoch, despite our Sunday-momiog lip 
service to the ideals of the dignity and value of the individual. 
Subjectivity is already considered a crimiaal offense under totali¬ 
tarianism, a morbid excrescence by our own PhUktinism. Against 
such threatening historical weather, that subjectivity takes on the 
human dignity of revolt; the reality of the negative shows itself 
in man's power to say No. 
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THAt exisleoce is oot a ganuiae predicate has been one of die 
more entrencbed dogmas of Posibvism and Analytic Phdosoph)^ 
yet in some quarters recently the question seems to have been 
reopened. The question indeed deserves a fresh look on the part 
of analytic philosophers; and for this purpose we may as well be* 
gin with the ci a^i<^l statement on the matter given by Kant in 
his Critique of Pure Reascm-a statement that has seemed decisive 
for most modem philosophers after him. 

"Being,"' Kant says, "is evidently not a rea! predicate, or a con¬ 
cept of something that can be added to the concept of a thing." 
That is: if 1 think of a thing and then think of tlut same thing 
as existing, my second concept does not add any observable 
property to the first, and therefore—so fax as Its conceptual or 
strictly representative content is concerned—1 am thinking the 
same thought in both cases. The existing thing axid the merely 
possible thing are, quo thing, one and the same. And Kant's ex¬ 
ample here has become quite as famous as his declaration of 
general principle: the concept of a hundred real dollars, be tells 
us, and of a hundred merely possible dollars are, as concepb, one 
and the sam^there Is not one cent more or lees in die one than 
the other. The concept, as such, is ensientially neutral. 

It is worth while to pause for a momeut over this rather re¬ 
markable example, which is quite typical of the oaodoi with 
which this great thinker Is often hkely to bring up as examples 
just those that are most embarrassing to the case he would like 
to establish. For here he has chosen a most pointedly existential 
illusCration-at least for most of us who at one time or another 
have felt the abysmaJ difference between real and merely possible 
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dollars when we have put our hand into our pocket to find it un¬ 
expectedly and embarrassingly empty. Kant is candid enough to 
admit this fact: Hn my finandal position” he says, “no doubt 
there exists more by one hundred dollars than by their conc^ 
only." But why this grudging eoncession to the earthy fact of one's 
financial position, almost by way of incidental footnote, as if 
money were something that had ody a very accidealal relation 
to one's financial position and were not essentially something that 
has to do with making us richer or poorer-richer by its enstence 
in our pockets and poorer by its absence? 'The ordinary citizen, 
wd>0 feels the pinch of meeting bills and Imows very well the 
differencse between a hundred merely possible dollars (of which 
he may dream) and a hundred real dollars (which he is hard put 
to scrape together), might be provoked—^ just by the vay 
homeliness of Kant's example-to exclaim that if the concepts of 
philosophers allow no difierence between a hundred real dollars 
and a hundred merely possible dollars, then so much the worse 
for the concepts of philosophers! A human retort which would 
also seem to be not without its own philosophic depth. 

Kant's contention, however, is readily understandable in terms 
of his general doctrine in the Critique as to what is required oi a 
really legitimate concept. Such a concept must be capable of be¬ 
ing represented according to some schema of the imagioation: 
the concept (if it is not to be empty) must bind together a series 
of mental images, thus ultimately of sensory data which are the 
sources of those images. In his doctrine of the schemata Kant was 
systematizing the view of the nature of the concept which had ap¬ 
peared in British Empiricism with Berkeleys famous objection to 
"abstract ideas” and there had passed down to Kant through 
Hume The concept here is, ultimately, a mental picture of a 
sensoty datum—either directly or through a logical chain of con¬ 
cepts constructed from other conc^ts which axe such mental pic¬ 
tures. In this sense, surely, we have to agree with Kant that we 
can have no mental picture of the existence of a thing. In forming 
the concept of a table, I can represent to myself its color, size, 
shape, etc., but not its existence. All of these-color, size, shape, 
^c.—are wbat philosopbem nowadays call observable properties; 
and the existence of the table is not one of these properties. To 
be sure, if there were not actually existing Cables, we would not 
be able to sense these observable properties, and from there pro* 
s 
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eeed to form a meotal picture of « table that is ituMereutly an 
actual cr a possible table. However, this fact is allowed to lurk 
like an uozneatiooed and unpleasant gbost in the background of 
the whole Kaotian discussion, tuning up some very pretty puzzles 
elsewb&e in ttm Critiittie, and eventually landing him in that ini- 
passe^the ■?^andg) of philosophy, as be himself gglb it--o£ being 
unable to provide any proof of tbe reality of the externa] world. 

Thus Kant’s positkai that existence is not a predicate beloogs 
to tbe more explicitly e mpiii cist side of his philosophy, a very 
considerable side too of EantiantsiD m which it has shaped 
later Positivism and l^gmatism onich more than Positivists and 
Pragmatists socuetimes seem to remember. His target here, mor^ 
over, is perfectly clear—and in disputes it is impera* 

tive lor the ptilosopluT to Imow what be is really after tf the 
dispute is not to kee itself in tbe bewHderxng detail of perfectly 
pointless dialectic: Kant wants to get tid of existence as a predi¬ 
cate in order to demolish tbe arguments for the existence of God. 
later Empiricists and analyst idso have followed him to this 
p^t have been concenied vdtb a similar, but more general, aim: 
that of undermisiag metaphysks altogetiter; for if existence is an 
empty concept, tbtt mettphyadans who have talked about it 
have been talkog nonsense. Of couire, philosopbot have talked a 
^eat deal of nonsense about existeoee, and to expose this non¬ 
sense Is a laudable aim. But one need not therefore go to the 
extreme of taking one’s revenge on cvdinary language and the 
plain man by castrog out tbe word ^easts' from his permissible 
vocabulary. 

More than this: tbe Kantian position mi^t be accepted, but 
then put to a very different use from that of tbe Empiricists. And 
this is exactly what takes place with Kierkegaard, who agrees with 
Kant that existence is not a concept (or predicate) but from a 
diametrically opposite point oi view horn that of tbe Empiricists. 
For the Positivist existence is not a concept because it is too 
empty, thin, and tberefve ultxnutely meanioglessi for Kierke¬ 
gaard. my existence is not a conc e pt because it is too dense, rich, 
and concrete to be represented adequately in any mental picture, 
My existence is not a mental represeoUtiMi but a fact in which I 
am plunged up to die ears, and mdeed over the bead, la that 
great hall of mirruR-the Kantian mind witii aS its representations 
-the image of my emstence nev® appears adequately in any one 
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of those cooceptueJ nurrors simply because it is the eovelopug 
presence surrouiKling eU those minoB. without which they would 
not be at aU. Men—actual and not merely possible men—are re¬ 
lated Co their own edstence io a quite diSerat way from that of 
the underrtandiog se^ung to secore a tneatal represeatadon: m 
racKds of foy, or of despah, they may Wess or curse their own 
existence. When Hamlet in his uhfmite anxiety puts the question 
*ro be or not to be,* the way in which, in this questioo itself, he 
relates himself to his own exastenee is not at all iat of the under¬ 
standing to one of its concepts. Kierkegaanfs aim here is as 
perfecdy definite as Kant’s, tbou^ altogether diffetent in its im- 
plicaUoDs for philosophy; if edstence omnot be a concept, then 
tfuite deofh/ it cannot he reduced to essence, nor can priorHy for 
essence ooer existence be dahned. fijerhegaard’s immediate tar¬ 
get, of course, was the Hegelian attempt to redi^e existence to 
essence by showing the former as one stage in the unfolding of the 
Dialectic; but his protest against essence in the name of existence 
goes quite beyond dUs immediate target, and m fact brings into 
question the whole Platonic tradition within Western philosophy 
that has always attempted to treat esastarce as a copy, imitaticc, 
participation in. or evm a fall or descat of essence. Here Kierke¬ 
gaard points to what is realty the si^iificant issue behind the de¬ 
bate about existence’s being a predicate: what matters in the end 
is act whether w« rig ap our language so that "exists* is a permis¬ 
sible predicate os not (and m &ct rt can be rigged either way); 
what does matter is what we ™ke existence: whether we give 
it its due as a primal and irreducible fact, or somehow convert it 
into a shadowy stand-in for esseiue. 


On this point the Platonic inheritance is so subtly and deeply 
entrenched in Western thought that its {veseoce is likely to be 
potent even where it is unconscious; a rather strikuig instooce of 
whi^ is provided by Bertrand Bussell even in a phase of his 
thought when be bad purportedly thrown over his earlier Pla¬ 
tonism, Russell shaspens the Kan^ii position considerably: the 
proposition "Socrates exists* becomes, ftt him, sooser^tc^ b^ 
cause m the formal language of his Prindpia hiatheTneticc an ex- 
pression of this form is syntactically impossible. The fact that in 
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ordinAry langoagc tbe stfttaDCDt *Socnt6$ tatrts^ is perfectly 
understandable, aod indeed everybody not only usdentands its 
meeniog but knows it to be false since 399 B.& (when Soentes 
drank tbe hemlock), is something of an obstacle, nevertheless, 
that Bussell has to get aioond. Accordingly, he would permit the 
surrogate statement *(Eji) (x=Socr>tes ),* which may be trans¬ 
lated, There is an irudiv^iua] whose proper name is Socrates' 
Here, in the effvt to get hd enstence as a predicate, we are 
left with the suspiciously kindred expresskei. There is.* Exist¬ 
ence, apparently, is a rather stidey and clinging presence. Rus¬ 
sell’s f^t begms to look a Bate bit like that old comic routine of 
the comedian who tries frantically to throw off a piece of flypaper 
from his right hand, fails, thoi sits down and patkotly peels it off 
with bis left hand; at last, hedds up his empty right band while a 
look of childish glee spreads over his Hce; meanwhile the audi¬ 
ence sees the papes stiddog now to the left hand. The early 
Wittgenstein was one of the first to caO attention to the fact that 
the flypaper was still there. 

Since There is* remains in his language, Russell has to provide 
an interpretation of what it means to exist; and this be proceeds 
to do with great boldness, dispatch—and sunple-mlndedness. 
Elifninatiog the details of symbolism, we can boil it down to this: 
To exist is to satisfy a propositional function, where 'satisfy* has 
the same owaning as when we say m mad>exnatics that the roots of 
an equation exist—te., satisfy the equation. And this is not pro¬ 
posed as a mere illustrative model; on the cootraiy, Russell tells 
us, This is the fundamental meaning of 'existeoce.’ Other mean¬ 
ings are either derived from this, or embody mere confusion of 
diought.* Did Bertrand Russell, the man, ever believe that be 
existed in the same sense in wfaidi the root of an equation exists? 
1 hardly think so; but the fact that probably the most widely 
known philosopber of our tine can advance this view (and get 
away with it in philosophic circles) would seem to indicate how 
far into the Kingdcan of Laputa the age itself, at any rate its 
analytic philosophers, have insoisibly sh'pped. 

Russell s language here is altered tioin PUto. but the line of 
thought is exactly the same. To exist, PUto said, is to be a copy 
or likeness of the Idea, or essoice. Particular things exist to Hit 
degree thot they futflU, or satisfy, archetypal pattern of the 
Idea. To exist, says Russell, is to satisfy a propositional function, 
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just as a certaio number may satisfy a given aquation. In both 
cases existence is uodarstood as derivibve from esence. Existants 
exist in virtue of essmee. 

WlRgenstein, (oDowing BusseD, was at coce bolder and more 
stnogent ia his thiobog «iwo be protested that the language of 
Busselfs Ptineijria Mtohematica did not properly get existence out 
of logic. Not only does this language permit unrestricted edsteo* 
tial operators, but m it the proposstiOD '(Ex) (x=x)*-*There is 
an individual idenbcal with itself*—is an analytic truth. Witt¬ 
genstein felt that iogie should not even be able to raa>e a state¬ 
ment like this—let akne its being an analytic truth. Spealang as 
the purist of logic, for whmn logic, pure logic, must have nothing 
to do with existence and the real world, Wittgeosteio was un¬ 
doubtedly justified in this contentien. But he was then forced to 
desperate measures to get the *There is* out of kpgio If one had a 
world where all the atomic facts were propofy itemized, so be 
contended, one could simply say *a is P* or "b is F* or *c is P,* 
etc., etc. (where a, b, and c are proper oaroes, and P is as observ¬ 
able property), without having to stoop to saying 'There Is an 
X that is P," which is only a vague and indefinite makeshift for one 
or the other definite statement Uniiortunatdy—though perhaps 
fortunately for us as edstmg bumans-^a world of such clear-cut 
atomic facts, whae each mdividua] entity is neatly itemized un¬ 
der its proper nacne, is but the dream of the logidaa, with no 
resemblance to the real world in nduch we do exist (Even in 
mathematics there are cooDpeDiDg reasons why Wittgeastem’s 
proposal could not be adopted.} These eaify proposals of Witt¬ 
genstein have by this ttnw ^etty weD gone by die boards among 
analytic philosophers^ but the f^ that be was forced to such ex¬ 
treme ateasiires to ccajure There is* out of logic serves to suggest 
again what w« have seen in the case of Russdl: that existence is 
indeed a sticky thing, from which even the pure logidan finds ft 
difficult to disentangle him sel f, 
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At this point we have to compound Kants (MiginaJ difficulty, or 
rather push tt to its root, by turning from the There is* to the 
simple copula "is,* and by addng whether this simple verb itself, 
merely as copula, does not have some esistential impart. Kant 
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would hAvo the ftrpressioD *S is* be noasense^ but would Eod *S 
is P* dccepttble. But wbat if tbe *ts* in *S is P* were more dian 8 
mere sign of (be joimog of predicate to subject, but also signified 
existence in some way or other? This aspect erf the problem Kant 
did not at aQ develop. Modon mathematical logic dispenses with 
the of predication, visually employing paientbesea ftt the job 
—thus *a is P* becocoes 'Pfa)*—and diis latter syotactical form 
suggests that the "is* of ordinary language is no more than an 
amiliaiy symbol widi no more Tueanfng than the parmitbeMe used 
as (be formal sign of predkadon. SdU, it is not quite certain that 
the "is* of ordinary language has ooly this sense; and indeed if we 
consult the Oxford Dicthmaiy. we fix»d that it Hsts ax senses of 
the verb *to be* before it airivee at its meazung as a simple coptilal 
No doubt, for the formal Iordan this is merely a grubby and 
eartb'bonnd fact of historical usage, and of no particular signifi* 
cance for phdosophjc understanding; but since we happoi also to 
be dealing b^e with the grubby and eartl^bouBd fact of exist* 
ence, we might at least let this fact of histcri^ usage cut as 
much weight, at least prvna facie, as the formal constructions of 
logi dflfw . 

One effort to dispense with tbe copula occurred in die famous 
episode in earher Positivism about protocol sentence (here again 
the original impetus came from Wittgenstein): if instead of *This 
table is brown* we report (be supposedly more basic datum “Here 
now a brown patch,” we have got rid of (he copuia 'is.* And with 
as ample class of sudi protoed statanents, together with tbe ap^ 
paracus of formal logic, which does not employ the copula ”is * 
we should be able to deal with tbe world of our experience with¬ 
out any of chat metaphysical noosense that in die past has at* 
tached itself to the verb ”to be* and has mailp die sheer accident 
of its usage an ocenskm for philosophers to expebate on the mean* 
iog of exis t enc e . So, at any rate, earlier Positivism proposed. 

Now, the issue is not ^ sscrosanct character of the verb *to 
be,* and we would be quite content to jettison it if that would 
help matters; but in ^ipearing to jettison it we have to be sure 
that we do not make another verbal form do its week. And in this 
last respect, *Here now” is an extremely suspicious expression; for 
one could hardly find anoth® in the language that more vividly 
signifies the immediate, actual, enveloping present state of affairs 
-existence, m short Wh®e the temporal reference is thus insisted 
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apoo there certsiiily something is seid shout existence. To elim* 
ioate eny existeotial l e fei e u ce cue would have m eUnunate the 
tease of the verb. Thus in the logical form *P(a)*—to be read, 
*P of a*—the assertion is te mp orally neutral, or timeless; "firowo 
(this table)*->'BrowD of this tabl^-does not tell me when it is, 
was, or will be brown; whereas, "This table is brown” indicates 
that this brown tablets a preset existing foot So. too, in language 
like Russian and Creek the verb for "to he* can be omitt^ as a 
copula in the present tense; but the omissioo is possible because 
tbe tense is clearly understood; when other tenses are sigiified, 
the verb for “to be* has to be caed. 

It might seem pimble to dimroate present<past'future by 
signifying time throu^ some numerical designation that would 
be temporally oeutraL To sey *at toi o'clock* is not to say (bat 
ten o’clock is past, present, or future. Thus tbe next step of 
Positivism beyond its earlier stage of protocol sentences was to 
aadgn predicates in space^nne coHSrdinates: instead of "Here 
now a htowa patch,* with its obvious present and existential 
refera>ce. we have "Brown (z,y)*—brown patch at spacetime 
point A numerical designatioa of time abstracts from the 
tense of the verb. Thus we would seem to aixive at a perfe^y 
non*eusceotiai language of pure nouns and adjectives without any 
verbs. 

But this penposal would wori: only if there were fixed points in 
an absolote Newtooian space end time that could be Inowo in* 
depeadeatly of tbe evenb or actual bod i es that are found at those 
space*tune points. In fact, however, we always have to set up 
physical space co'-ordiiiatee in ration to some existing body (the 
earth, sun. or what not); and time coKirdinatee in relation to some 
actual event, which as actual was once present, or is so now, or 
wdl be. A language pur^ of nouns and adiectfves would thus 
borrow whatever temporal meanings it still preserves from a Ian* 
guage whid) had genuine verbs. But a genuine verb is one with 
tenses, and thmefore with an essential reference to time; and with 
time, there is ao inexpugnable reference to existence. 

3 * 


To sum up; The question—ddnted by modem phDosopheis 
since Kant-wbetber existence is or is not a predicate conceals 
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ftnother ftod historicaDy n)ore owneitous question f<s phjioso 
phy: the question nam^ oi edstence and essence^ and their re* 
lation. The denial of existence as a goiuiae predicate beloogs-ia 
the of most phiksopbers—to that un[Fi^ of the philosophic 

mind which loves the static and timeless setf-identity of essence, 
and would construe edstence as stNoe kind of shadowy derivative 
of the latter. The effort to transceiKl the primary fact of existence 
takes, as we have seen, three forms, of which the cleniai of exist* 
ence as a predicate is perhaps least radical: the second is to 
cost out the existential operator, *There is,” from a properly 
logicra! language; the third, to rediice the meaning of the verb "tu 
be” to a copula, an auxiliary symbol signifying that predicate 

and sulqect are somehow joined. And it has been this last that 
brought U5 to tlie hidden root of the whole question: the meaning 
of “to be” 

The verb with its tense retains an essential r^sence to the 
existential In this respect, *to be* is the verb of verbs, since It 
expresses the primary fact that makes t verb a verb and not some 
other part of speech: tiK pure fact of being present, or of having 
been post, or of going to be future—and without any accompany¬ 
ing secondary and observaUe action, paradctKi^ fact, bow* 
ever, is that in one range of usage *to be* is predsety tbe verb 
that can lose its essential temporality. We say *7 is a prime cum* 
ber*; and it is nonsense to say *7 was a prime number," or ”7 will 
be a prime number.” Tbe present tense figures here as a degen¬ 
erate case of temporality. But it is just this degenerate case- 
where *ts" loses all temporal sense and serves as mm copula— 
that the logtoan is apt to take as tlw primary case, frcan which 
aH other meanings of *to be* are then to be understood. 

That our argumoit has ccne finally to turn 00 tbe tense of the 
verb, and th er efor e oa time and the temporal as tbe inexpugnable 
feature of existence, is no novdty but in fact returns us to the 
origind source of this ]»oUem in history: returns us to Plato, for 
whom tbe derivation of existence fnm essence was the hu¬ 
man project of an escape from the temporal into the time- 
iess. To be siue. modem analytic {idtiknophen-since they are 
anti-im't;iphysici:ins-havc no Platonic realm of esseacm. But 
Phktonisni-as that fundamental mode thought which is com- 
Ix Uwl always to rate essence over existeoiv-iwjy he ejected with 
great show from the front clour only tu creep back invisibly by 
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th« rear. So long os logic is giveo absolute pre’emmeoce in philoso^ 
pby, and tbe logical mad placed first cs die hierar^iy of human 
functions, reasm seems inevitabiy cangfat up in the fascination of 
static and self-identical essence, and *»*g**gi/^ tends to become 
an elusive and shadowy matter, as the history of philosophy 
abundaotiy confirms. So far as be logicizes, man tends to forget 
ensteoce. It happens, however, that be most first exist in ordm to 
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